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THE ITALIAN OPERA.* 


One of the greatest enjoyments of a European resi- 
dence, to a person of natural or cultivated taste, -is 
derived from the opportunity which it affords, of hear- 
ing the best music, by the best performers. Without 
pretending to the exquisite ear or exalted passion, of 
a professed dilettante, I can truly say that I deemed 
this one of the greatest of my privileges and plea- 
sures. It was in Paris, where I resided during the 
first years of adolescence, that I chiefly enjoyed the 
gratification of which I speak. The Italian opera there 
is constantly supplied with the most eminent artists, 
and was during the greater part of my time, under the 
direction of the celebrated Maestro Rossini himself, 
He was not exactly the manager, the impresario as the 
Italians phrase it; but a sort of general superintendent 
who directed the choice and the getting up of the per- 
formances, which were composed, chiefly, of his own 
pieces. This was obviously a great and rare advan- 
tage. It was like Shakspeare or Moliere, superintend- 
ing the production of his own immortal works. It may 
not be a little curious to know, that so far from pre- 
senting the refined or intellectual appearance which we 
would be apt to attribute to him, the great composer is 
of a rubicund, jolly countenance, and of gross corporeal 
proportions. His tastes and habits are in accordance, 
for he has the reputation of being one of the greatest 
epicures or rather gastronomes of the day. In the 
quaint language of Charles Lamb, he is a great lover of 
“the delicious juices of meats and fishes,” It dimin- 
ishes our interest in eminent musicians, to learn that 
their minds and habits are, generally, but little in har- 
mony with the etherial character of their pursuits. 
They are certainly with many honorable exceptions, 
apt to be intemperate, and are rarely intellectual, though 
Iam not disposed to judge them so harshly as Dr. John- 
son, who observed, if I am not mistaken, that Dr. Bur- 
ney was the only musician he ever knew, who was not 
a fool. The former unfortunate propensity may, per- 
haps, be explained by the necessary conviviality of their 
habits, and the latter defect attributed to the absorbing 
character of their studies. When alone, a musician, 
instead of thinking, hums an air, or sings with his mind, 
to employ with some modification a celebrated figure of 
Milton, who says “ the hand sang with the voice.” 

To return to the Italian opera in Paris, the celebrated 
female performers in my time, were Pasta, Sontag, 
Malibran, Pisaroni, and Cinti; of the other sex, the 


* We are indebted to a distinguished literary gentleman, now 
a resident ef Washington city, for these truly interesting and 
brilliant recollections of the Italian Opera. But, in the store from 
which these strains proceed, there must be a thousand others, 
and of every description, lingering behind. Such a memory 
must be a treasure, that abounds in riches of various.sorts- Give 
us reminiscences of scenes and persons, of literature and art— 
the stock cannot be easily exhausted, and the favor he will con- 
fer upon the public cannot be too highly appreciated. We ask 


most distinguished were Rubini, Galli, Tamburini, 
Garcia and Zuchelli. There were many other secondary 
performers of great merit who would have ranked in 
the first class elsewhere, but whose talents were here 
eclipsed by superior luminaries. The edifice, appro- 
priated to the opera, (which was burnt to the ground 
the other day, when the acting manager, Severini, lost 
his life.) was of moderate dimensions, constructed 
chiefly with a view to musical effect, and ornamented 
with taste and characteristic propriety. It was the 
resort of the best company of the metropolis, who 
always made their appearance en grande toilette, which 
is not the custom in French theatres, except at the first 
representation of new pieces, and on benefit nights. 
This promotes the enjoyment and profit of theatrical 
entertainments not a little, by the absence of restraint, 
and by obviating the necessity of tedious or expensive 
preparation. The spectacle presented by the audience 
of the Italian opera, was always exceedingly striking 
and attractive. The élite of Parisian society, not to 
speak of distinguished strangers, was always to be 
seen assembled there. There was something exceed- 
ingly fascinating, nay, intoxicating, in the spectacle of 
so much distinction, beauty and fashion, heightened by 
the etherial strains of music, 


‘* Which into souls doth creep, 
Like to a breeze from heaven.”? 


Some of the most beautiful women, both French and 
foreign, I ever beheld, frequented the Salle Favart, as it 
was called, and contributed much to the gratification of 
the audience. Among these, two Spanish ladies, Anda- 
lusians I believe, always attracted much attention. They 
were “high damas,” of stately form and rather mas- 
sive proportions, with the raven hair, proudly flashing 
eyes, and soft brunette complexion of their country, and 
an almost imperceptible down, slightly shading the 
upper lip, as I have often observed in Spanish women, 
which adds to the imposing character of their faces, 
But the “observed of all observers” was a young 
English lady of rare beauty. She generally made her 
appearance late, in company with a fine looking mar- 
ried sister, and her entrance was always announced by 
a murmur of applause from the whole assembly; an 
involuntary, but respectful homage, to the power of 
beauty. Fair, with the fresh, yet delicate complexion 
and slightly expanded form of her countrywomen, she 
possessed that indescribable refinement or rather purity 
of air, which imparts something angelical to the whole 
person. She was always attired with simple elegance, 
simplex munditis, and wore her hair, which was almost 
of the hue and transparency of amber, (the flavus of 
the ancients, the capelli d’oro of the Italians,) parted 4 
la Madonna upon the forehead, on which was placed, in 
accordance with the fashion of the day, a gem of-antique 
fashion, supported by a single strand of those delicate 
Venetian chains, light and exquisite as frostwork, As I 
gazed, enchanted, upon this beautiful creature, how 





it for ourselves—we ask it for others.—Ed. So. Lit. Messenger. 


often did I wish for the “ art that can immortalize” of a 
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Titian or a Lawrence—but I have her portrait vividly 
painted upon my mind, I cannot say my heart, for I 
did not know her, and worshipped her only as a Chal. 
dean would a star. She was to me a cynosure, 

Among the company which frequented the opera 
were always to be distinguished the professed amateurs, 
or dilettanti, as the Italians call them. These persons 
are invariable attendants, occupying always the same 
places, from which they could scarcely be missed with- 
out a loss of easte or reputation. They are character- 
ized by an air of intense, yet chastened enjoyment, 
which rarely exhibits itself in boisterous applause. The 
chariness of their praise renders it the more acceptable 
to the performers, whose reputation and success de- 
pend very much upon the fiat of these gentlemen, who 
are “nothing if not critical.” They are, for the most 
part, Italians, who, all the world over, are recognized 
as arbiters in such matters. Byron has a very amusing 
description of one of these judicial gentlemen, in the 
foliowing lines from Beppo, the happiest specimen of 
the seriocomical or Pulci verse in the English language, 
if we except the Rape of the Lock, which, however, is 
rather a poem of the mock heroic order. 

He was a critic upon operas, too, 
And knew all niceties of the sock and buskin ; 


And no Venetian audience could endure a 
Song, scene, or air, when he cried “* seccatura.”” 


His ‘‘ bravo’ was decisive, for that sound 
Hush’d *‘ academia” sigh’d in silent awe ; 
The fiddlers trembled as he look’d around, 
For fear of some false note’s detected flaw. 
The * prima donna’s” tuneful heart would bound, 
Dreading the deep damnation of his ** bah !”? 
Soprano, basso, even the contra-alto, 
Wish’d him five fathom under the Rialto. 


Distinguished from these again are the enthusiasts ; 
the passionate admirers, who are very aptly termed 


musical fanatics, fanatici per la musica. They make up 
by intensity of enjoyment for the less fastidious delicacy 
of their taste, and are more anxious, or capable, of feeling 
a great deal, than of judging with extreme nicety. Their 
habit is to go into ecstasies at every touching note or 
brilliant passage, and to exhibit the varying, impas- 
sioned effects, attributed, by Dryden, to the divine 
Timotheus. Their delight seems to be absolutely con- 
vulsive, and their sensibility to music the true hysterica 
passio, One elderly gentleman of this class, used to 
amuse me, particularly. His appearance was distin- 
guished by nothing but a singularly long, flexible nose, 
which seemed to be the receptacle of a vast quantity of 
snuff. This Slaukenbergius redevivus of most unroman- 
tic aspect, regularly accompanied the prima donna with 
the tap of his hand upon the box, increasing constantly 
in vehemence as she proceeded, until he lost all control 
of himself, and would throw his body backward and for- 
ward and laterally, like a person with St. Vitus’ dance ; 
and then at length, absolutely overcome by the violence 
of his sensations, would fall back, and explode in a storm 
of brava bravissimas, gradually dying away in faint mur- 
wurs of palpitating emotion, like one tickled into a fit. 
When I arrived in Paris the celebrated Pasta was 
the reigning prima donna. Bat first, let me tell what a 
prima donna is. A prima donna, then, is the high priestess 
of music ; asort of profane St. Cecilia, who is absolutely 
deified and worshipped by the devotees to the “ concord 
of sweet sounds.” If she be handsome, which is gene- 





rally the case, for it requires a rare combination of ad- 
vantages to assume this exalted position, the enthusiasm 
with which she inspires her admirers, is unbounded. 
She is the favorite of kings and prinees; she has the 
nobles of the land in her train ; she never appears, unless 
thronged by a crowd of impassioned devotees. Wealth 
is poured at her feet like water; the most costly pre- 
sents, from every source, are heaped upon her; jewels 
without number, “ pearls and barbaric gold” are lite- 
rally showered upon her laurelled head.* Her attend- 
ant is a prince; her humblest servant some haughty 
ambassador. She feeds upon the perfumed breath of 
applause, and lives and moves and has her being in the 
“ purple light of love.” Duels are fought for her ; sui- 
cides are committed on her account ; she has her faction 
which divides the state, with the zeal and bitterness of 
Whig and Tory, Democrat and Federalist. Beware, 
in a mixed company how you disparage her merits, or 
exalt her rival: you may receive a cartel upon the spot, 
and the dawning light of the morrow shine through your 
body. Such a life must indeed be a fascinating one, to 
a proud and beautiful woman, but it has its drawbacks 
and disadvantages like the humblest condition. It is 
difficult to maintain a position of such giddy height, 
and the necessity of sooner or later descending from the 
pedestal, and retreating again among the undistin- 
guished multitude, must be humiliating, not only to - 
submit toe, but even to think of. This was the fate of 
the distinguished Fodor, shortly before the period of 
which I speak, who was deprived of the powers of her 
voice, which, not even a residence in the pure and 
balmy air of Parthenope, could restore. 

To return to Pasta, though not precisely handsome, 
she was a woman of most noble face and figure, formed 
by nature to-personate the queenly characters which 
were generally allotted to her. She was considered, by 
many, the first tragic actress of the age, nor was there 
much exaggeration in the estimate. There was some- 
thing high and majestical in her air, and it might be 
said of her, as of Venus, by Virgil “incessu patuit Dea” — 
her gait bespoke the goddess. Her voice, which, if I 
recollect right, was what is called a mezzo soprano, that 
is, one embracing the intermediate portion of the fe- 
male scale, was of great volume, force and flexibility, 
though in its lower notes a little husky (velata) which 
very defect, however, she was skilful to turn to dra- 
matic effect. Never shall I forget her personation of 
the queen in Rossini’s noble opera of Semiramide, the 
finest, in my humble opinion, of his serious works, 
Pride, ambition, love, remorse, despair, were depicted, 
as if felt, in turn, with a fervor and force, to which mu- 
sic seemed to add tenfold expression and power. So 
highly was she esteemed by her admirers, that they 
gave her the title of la diva, the divine, which became 
the customary prefix to her name. This recalls to my 
mind, the profane enthusiasm of the admirers of a great 
singer, who were in the habit of exclaiming “ one God, 
one Farinelli!” In the sublime opera of Mosé in Egitto, 
I once had the rare good fortune to hear Pasta, in com- 

*{ think it was Sontag, who, before her marriage, exposed to 
sale the various presents she had received during her short, but 
brilliant career. The quantity of jewels, watches, rings, chains, 
necklaces, &c. &c. ; of cashmeres, and boas, and embroidered 
handkerchiefs, and ermined cloaks, and boxes of costliest per- 


fumes, and packages of gloves without number, &c. &c. w25 
incredible. 
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pany with Cinti, Rubini, Galli, Zuchelli and other 
artists of distinction, a combination of talent which 
made an impression not easy to be effaced. 

Cinti, whom I have just named, was a beautiful Ita- 
lian, of rather diminutive height, yet slightly massive 
proportions, whose clear, melodious and graceful soprano 
wus always listened to with delight. In the French 
opera of Le Rossignol, in which she “trilled her thick 
warbled notes” in emulation of the nightingale, her per- 
formance rose to the highest grade of art. 

I shall never cease to remember, the first appearance, 
in Paris, of the inimitable Sontag, whose early retire- 
ment from the stage, to quote with slight modification 
Johnson’s remark upon Garrick, eclipsed the gaiety of 
the musical world. It was the day before I set out 
upon a tour to Italy, and I made no small effort to be 
present, upon the eventful occasion, the “ dramatic 
solemnity,” as the French phrase it, She came, pre- 
ceded, indeed, by a brilliant reputation, but which had 
not yet undergone the severe test of a Parisian audi- 
ence, composed, as it is, of distinguished connoisseurs, 
from all parts of Europe. The opera chosen for her 
débiit, was la Cenerentola, in which, as is well known, 
the heroine makes her first appearance in a rustic dress, 
to which and to domestic drudgery, she has been con- 
demned by her proud, unfeeling sisters. The first 
tones which streamed from her lips, clear, brilliant and 
dashing, electrified the house, and at once insured a 
success, which went on increasing, until she quitted the 
scene of her uninterrupted triumphs. Her voice cannot 
easily be defined, or even described. It was one of 
unrivalled power and compass ; clear, full and sweet ; 
of rare flexibility and wonderful precision. Her staccato 
notes were particularly striking and came sparkling 
out, with the clearness and brilliancy of the diamond. 
The management of her voice was admirable. She 
would run up and down the chromatic scale with won- 
derful rapidity and distinctness ; dashing in quick tran- 
sition between the most distant notes ; jumping whole 
octaves at a leap, yet lighting upon the most remote 
points, with an agility and accuracy which seemed to 
be the effect of magic. Her execution of the variations 
of Rode, in the piano scene of the Barber, was a rare 
tour de force, a perfect legerdemain of the voice, She 
was, withal, a lovely woman, with the simplicity, yet 
not the coarseness, perhaps erroneously attributed to 
the fair of Germany ; of sweet manners, modest deport- 
ment and perfect propriety of life. These attractive 
qualities, proved a general misfortune, for they won 
her the hand of the young Count Rossi, Piedmontese 
minister, I believe, at the court of Berlin, which she is 
said to adorn by her talents, beauty and virtue. This 

marriage, which was for a long time kept secret, at one 
time threw a cloud upon her character, as she was 
compelled to retire for some months from the scene, for 
a reason which nothing but matrimony can justify. 
The scandal, however, was at length happily cleared 
up, by the avowal of the honorable connection. I never 
fail to smile,.when [ recollect a conversation, which I 
had with a Frenchman, who sat next to me, at her 
reappearance after this event,.and before the éclaircisse- 
ment. He applauded her with peculiar vehemence, as 
he told me, for that very cause, because it would secure 
her services to the public, as long as the duration of 


philosophy, that virtue was a vice in an actress; as it 
rendered her liable to be married by some man of rank 
or opulence, to whose private gratification the pleasures 
of nations were thus sacrificed. ‘ C'est le plus affreux des 
monopoles,” “it is the most detestable of monopolies,” 
he exclaimed, citing to me at the same time, the instance 
of the singer Naldi, who married the Count de Sparre, 
and that of the beautiful dancer, Mercandotti, the Tag- 
lioni of her day, who became the wife of the rich Ball 
Hughes, or Hughes Ball, I forget which, more generally 
known as Golden Ball; not to mention other examples. 
It was my good fortune to hear Sontag, several 
times in company with Malibran, whose organ was 
perhaps, not so extraordinary, but, who excelled her 
distinguished rival, in passion, expression and dramatic 
talent. She made her débat in America, with great 
applause, and fleshed her maiden sword, if I may be 
allowed the figure, upon the boards of New York. 
Here she was induced to contract a marriage with 
an old French merchant, who proved a bankrupt, a few 
days after the completion of this ill-starred and ill- 
assorted union, Availing herself of some informality 
in the procedure, she succeeded in getting the marriage 
annulled by the French tribunals, when she bestowed 
her hand freely, upon de Beriot the violinist, who was 
so much censured, by the English public, though per- 
haps unjustly, for his alleged insensibility after her 
melancholy death. Her first appearance in Paris, 
though indicating great talent, was not decidedly suc- 
cessful. She had the good sense to retire for a season, 
and improve her wonderful faculties by thorough train- 
ing, the consequence of which was, that at her reap- 
pearance, she at once captivated all ears and hearts, 
and placed herself in the front rank of performers. She 
was indeed a genius in the truest sense of the word. 
All the powers and effects of her voice seemed to 
emanate from the soul within. Every thing which she 
did, appeared to come from inspiration; like the Pytho- 
ness, she seemed, agitated, rapt, possessed. When 
kindled by the enthusiasm of her nature or the pas- 
sious which she represented, she would often produce 
effects as surprising to herself as to others, and which 
seemed ever new and inexhaustible. She seemed to 
give herself up, se laisser aller, to the illusion of the 
moment, and really, feel all and more than she repre- 
sented. She had all the qualities of soul and person to 
make a great actress. She was literally consumed by 
enthusiasm, and the harsh treatment of her father, 
together with the events of her early life, had made 
her deeply familiar with tragic emotions, Her ambi- 
tion, too, was so great, that she would sometimes 
actually faint upon the scene, from the earnestness of 
her efforts and the intensity of her feelings. Her face 
was faultlessly classical, with a chiselled definiteness 
of outline, and her figure chaste and graceful as those 
sometimes seen upon an antique vase. Every year 
added to the talent and reputation of this unsurpassed 
queen of song, until she perished at length, amidst the 
smoke and steam of Beotian Manchester, in the full 
blaze of her fame, a victim to the euthusiasm of her 
temperament and her devotion to the sublime art of 
which she was so illustrious a votary. “ Whom the 
gods love die young.” Melancholy consolation! May 
flowers of softest hue and sweetest fragrance spring 





her delightful talent. He maintained with true French 





from the dust of her who was the pride and delight of 
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nations! Fit emblem and mourner, may the night- 
ingale warble sadly among the branches which shade 
a tomb, so often moistened with “melodious tears.” 
Alas, poor Malibran! 

I must not omit to mention Pisaroni, the most cele- 
brated contralto of her day. Her voice, which was 
full, strong, and solemn, might not be unaptly called a 
female bass, and she generally appeared in male cha- 
racters, many of which were written expressly for 
her. She was as remarkable for ugliness as talent. 
Her face, which was broad, coarse and swart, and dis- 
torted by the most horrible grimaces when singing, was 
in keeping with her low squat figure—whose attitudes, 
to make use of an inelegant comparison, reminded one 
of those ofa cow. There could not be greater evidence 
of her talent than the high gratification which she uni- 
formly afforded, notwithstanding such repulsive disad- 
vantages. She had much intelligence—combined with 
sensibility, which qualities were exhibited with the great- 
est effect in the fine character of .frsace, in the opera of 
Semiramide, to which I have already alluded, and in 
which I several times heard her sing with Pasta. The 
unfeminine character of her low, rich, sonorous voice, no 
doubt contributed not a little, to her success. I cannot 
forbear to relate an anecdote regarding her, which I 
had, but the other day, from the person who is the 
principal subject of it. An American gentleman who 
fills with distinguished ability an honorable station in 
his native state, was travelling a few years since, from 
Bologna to Venice. Upon entering the coach, at the 
former place, he observed among the passengers, a 
lady, whose singular ugliness made a very disagreeable 
impression upon him. The purity of her accent and 
elegance of her conversation combined with her en- 
gaging manners, soon however reconciled him to her 
appearance, and they were not long together ere she 
became quite a favorite with him. To while away 
the tedium of the route, my friend, among other expe- 
dients, proposed singing, to which the lady, after some 
hesitation consented, archly, however, making it a con- 
dition that he should take the first turn. Mutual press- 
ing and bantering ensued, and the worthy Virginian, 
who probably did not know b from a bull’s foot, in 
music, (as the schoolboys say,) was upon the point of 
favoring the company with a specimen of transatlantic 
vocalization, when fortunately for himself and the musi- 
cal reputation of our country, the coach reached the 
bank of the Po, where it was detained a few moments 
by the preparations for passing the ferry. Here the 
accidental sight of her passport, revealed to the asto- 
nished Virginian, that it was the famous Pisaroni, 
whom he was about to favor witha song by way of 
encouragement! Upon re-entering the coach, he ex- 
pressed to her his gratification at the good fortune 
which had thrown him into the company of so cele- 
brated a person, good-humoredly upbraiding her, at 
the same time, for the ridiculous position in which 
she had nearly placed him. She acknowledged his 
compliments with becoming politeness, observing that 
she preferred maintaining her incognito in travelling, as 
it saved her from much embarrassment, and the preju- 
dices of those who had no tolerance for her voeation. 

A little incident of harmless scandal may not be 
out of place here. Emulous of the success of Sontag, a 
countrywoman, Mademoiselle Heinefetter, came to 





Paris, having eloped from the court of the Grand Duke 
of Hesse Cassel, to whose chapel she had been attached. 
She was a remarkably fine, luxuriant looking person, 
which circumstance, though she possessed considerable 
professional cleverness, gave her for a short time, a 
success, to which perhaps the order of her talent did 
not entitle her. But what excited the public strongly 
in her favor, was the circumstance, that the Grand 
Duke caused his resident in Paris to insert a publica- 
tion in the papers, complaining in no measured terms 
of the treachery of her escapade, and it was even hint- 
ed that a formal demand for her, was to be made to 
the government. The French, who immediately sus- 
pected, that the regrets of his Highness proceeded 
fromm a cause more tender than her voice, (whether 
exeited by retrospect or anticipation, it was hard to 
say,) made themselves very merry at the expense of 
the petty German prince, and swore stoutly that he 
should not have her back without her consent. “ C’e 
n’esi pas ld une affaire du ressort de la diplomatic.” “ ‘This 
is nota diplomatic matter,” they exclaimed; “ his Serene 
Highness is very ridiculous in endeavoring to captivate 
a lady by such means.” What became of her, I do not 
know. Not having met with success equal to her 
expectation, I think it probable that she finally listened 
to the solicitations of the Duke, and returned to delight 
the stately court of Hesse Cassel and its susceptible 
master. 

Of the gentlemen I will not speak particularly. 
Tamburini, whose name is a very appropriate one, is 
the first bass of his age, if Lablache whom I have not 
heard, be excepted, and Rubini without comparison, 
the best tenor. 

It was indeed a privilege, a rich banquet for the soul, 
to hear the graceful melody of Cimarosa, the touching 
notes of Paisiello, the unearthly strains of Mozart, and 
the rich, various and brilliant music of Rossini, executed 
by such accumplished artists. Often when exhausted 
by excitement, or vexed by the turmoil and cares of 
life, have [ soothed my ruffled feelings, and recruited 
my jaded spirits, by a resort to this highest and most 
intellectual of the pleasures of the sense, if music can 
be socalled. Of all my enjoyments abroad, (I speak 
of mere enjoyments,) that which I best remember, and 
most regret, is the one I have just described. 

Before I close, though not strictly in accordance with 
my subject, I must say a few words about the celebra- 
ted Paganini, who has attracted so much attention in 
the last few years. I had the pleasure of hearing him 
before he left Italy, and can truly say, he is the most 
wonderful person I ever met with. I cannot mistrust 
the impression he produced upon me, because it was 
made before I had heard of his reputation or even his 
name. During a short residence in Florence, with 
boyish curiosity, [ managed to obtain admission to 
the morning rehearsals at the opera. On one of 
these occasions, Paganini who, as I said before, was 
entirely unknown to me, presided at the repetition of a 
concert, which he was to give in the evening. I think I 
was the sole auditor, besides the performers, vocal and 
instrumental. The instant he touched the violin, I felt 
the effect of his wonderful talent. I have heard the 
most celebrated violinists in Europe, but he is beyond 
all comparison with them. In his hands the instrument 
becomes something else and more. The manner in 
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which he places it under his chin and left ear, (which 
seems to listen intensely to its softest breathings,) and 
grasps it with his long, bony fingers, is very peculiar. 
He draws the bow over the strings with long sweeps, 
sometimes very gently, and at others as if he would 
crush all beneath it. The effects which he produces 
are as various as they are extraordinary. Now exqui- 
sitely delicate and soft; then brilliant, animated and 
graceful; and at times wild, thrilling and unearthly ; 
he passes in rapid transition from one to the other. 
Sometimes you seem to hear the soft breathings of an 
Eolian harp ; then, the gay notes of a merry company ; 
anon waftings of heavenly music that call to mind, 


‘* That undisturbed song of pure concent 
Aye sung before the sapphire-color’d throne ;”” 


terminating at last in 


** Lamentation loud 
Heard on the rueful stream,” 
such wailing sounds as startled the ear of Dante, when 
he approached the gates of eternal misery. 
Quivi sospiri, pianti ed alti guai 
Risonavan per l’aer senza stelle, 
Perch ’io al cominciar ne lagrimai, 
Diverse lingue, orribili favelle, 
Parole di dolore, accenti d’ira, 
Voci alte e fioche, e suon di man con elle, 
Facevano untamulto. Dante—Inferno: Cant. IIIL.* 


So clear and round are Paganini’s tones that they seem 
to proceed from an instrument stringed with glass. 
Independently of his execution he possesses genius in 
the highest degree, which seems to master and tyran- 
nize over his soul. He is the mere instrument of the 
spirit within. When executing his musical improvisa- 
tions, the expression of his eye becomes intense and fit- 
ful, his frame shudders, and his arms and fingers act 
with an apparently convulsive motion. He has then 
the air of a galvanized corpse. It is at these moments, 
he produces those wild, thrilling and tempestuous 
effects, which cannot be listened to without emotion too 
intense to be agreeable. A fierce demon seems to agi- 
tate his frame, and it is when in this condition, that his 
instrument has been compared to a wild beast, which 
gnawing his vitals, draws from him those wailing 
and agonizing sounds. His appearance adds, not a 
little, to the effect of his extraordinary powers. Tall 
and gaunt, with a cadaverous face, sunken eyes of hec- 
tic transparency, hollow cheeks, and long, lank, dark 
locks, falling down to his shoulders, he is an admirable 
personification of that enthusiasm of which he is the 
victim. He is, or was, very much like the portraits I 
have seen of Irving, the mad Scotch preacher, who set 
all London in a ferment, some years ago. It is said 
that such is the effect of his performance upon his ner- 
vous, excitable temperament, that it often incapaci- 
tates him for some days after. There is no affectation 
about him, but rather an awkward stiffness, and his 
bow is so constrained and uncouth, that it has been 
facetiously observed to be just such a reverence asa 


* Here sighs with lamentations and loud moans 
Resounded through the air pierc’d by no star, 
That e’en I wept atentering. Various tongues, 
Horrible languages, outcries of woe, 

Accents of anger, voices deep and hoarse 
With hands together smote that swell’d the sounds 





lobster might be supposed to make. His performance 
on one string, 1 look upon as a mere tour de force, an 
object of vulgar curiosity, and would not mention it, 
but for the story by which it is generally explained. It 
was reported and generally believed, that he had suf- 
fered a long imprisonment for having assassinated his 
wife. His sole resource was his viclin, and having but 
a small supply of catgut, as the story goes, in order to 
economize it, he learned to dispense with three of the 
usual number of strings. This melo-dramatic tale, 
added much to the curiosity and interest which he in- 
spired. People looked upon him with a mysterious 
dread, as a sort of demon incarnate. He was perhaps the 
devil who played for the sleeping Tartini. The magic 
artist never deigned to contradict the story, until walking 
one day, on the bowévards of Paris, he saw in a shop 
window, a picture representing himself with a fiend-like 
countenance, plunging a dagger into the bosom of the 
imploring Mrs. Paganini. He could not stand the 
joke carried thus far, and accordingly addressed a letter 
to one of the public journals, declaring that there was 
not the slightest foundation for the tale, and appealing 
to respectable persons, who had known him from 
infancy, for the truth of his averment. From this let- 
ter, it appeared that he had been a musical prodigy 
from his infancy, and that his whole life had been 
devoted to the cultivation of his divine art. In fact, he 
had never been married. Litthe Miss Watson, who 
eloped with or rather to him, does not seem to have 
regarded him as a monster. The story however is 
founded upon a fact, which occurred in Italy, partially 
as represented, more than a century ago. I heard 
Paganini several times in Florence in the presence of 
the court and brilliant audiences, upon which he always 
produced the most extraordinary impression. 

There is nothing more remarkable than the difference 
in the musical talent and passion of nations. The 
English are perhaps the most unmusical of civilized 
people. The French have more passion for music, but 
the national taste is a vicious one, and their language 
worse adapted to it than any other cultivated tongue. 
The Germans, with scarcely an exception, have a pro- 
found musical passion and they excel all other nations in 
instrumental skill. Their music is tender, romantic, 
rich and solemn. Mozart, Beethoven, Weber, and a 
host of others, are composers of unsurpassed excellence. 
But Italy is the very seat and throne of the musical 
empire. ‘There, are found the greatest number of cele- 
brated composers, and thence come nearly all the great 
singers. There must be something in the climate and 
air very favorable to the voice, for when impaired in 
other countries, it is often restored by a short residence 
in the mild region of Ausonia. Music, there, is a uni- 
versal passion, and even the common people excel in it. 
I have often, in a moonlight night, followed groups of 
laborers, who were executing with fine taste, and admi- 
rable unison, passages from the popular operas. I shall 
never forget the agreeable surprise I once experienced 
upon entering a silk manufactory in the neighborhood 
of the royal residence of Caserta near Naples, at finding, 
perhaps a hundred neatly dressed peasant girts, seated 
in rows in a large airy hall, all singing at their work, in 
harmonious chorus, under the direction of a leader of 
their own sex. It was a most charming spectacle, and 





Made up atumult, &c. 


strongly expressive of the national taste and passion. 
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But I must stop, ere I have exhausted my subject, 
for fear of wearying my readers, if I have not done so 
already. These reminiscences must be pardoned for 
their vagueness and inaccuracy, as years have elapsed 
since the impressions were made, and I have no notes 
to aid my memory. I must also crave indulgence for 
any erroneous use of technical terms, into which I may 
have fallen, as I do not pretend to be a connoisseur. 

J. L. M. 





THE LAND FAR AWAY. 
BY ELORA. 


There are bright homes mid bowers of deathless glory, 
There are blue skies o’erbending them in love; 
Sweet winds that never sighed round ruins hoary, 
Or sung the Autumn requiem of the grove. 
There are fair flowers by crystal waters springing, 
That never bore the semblance of decay, 
On the soft air their perfumed incense flinging, 
In a land far away! 


There on the mountain tops, the day declining, 

Hath never caused a twilight shade to rest! 
Each height, an altar to Jehovah, shining 

With sunlike brightness o’er the vallies blest. 
And there are dwellers in those scenes of gladness, 

O’er whose pure being death can have no sway, 
Whose voices utter not a note of sadness, 

In a land far away ! 


Cherub and seraphim of glory, bending 
With holy raptures at a throne of light ; 
Angels and saints their songs of triumph blending ; 
These are the dwellers in that region bright. 
And some have walked with us the path of sorrow, 
And felt the storms of many a wintry day ; 
But, oh! they wakened on a blissful morrow, 
In a land far away ! 


And shall we weep for those to joy departed ? 
Or shall we mourn that they shall grieve no more ? 
Sick as we are, and sad and weary-hearted, 
Shall we recall them from that blessed shore? 
See where they dwell—the forms we loved and cherished; 
From age, dim-eyed with hair of silver gray, 
To the fair babe that like a blossom perished— 
In a land far away! 


Thou, best and dearest—ever-gentle mother, 
Who soothed me in thy circling arms to rest, 
Stilling the cries which would have vexed another, 
By folding me with love upon thy breast— 
Green o’er thy grave for years the long grass sighing, 
Hath seemed to mourn above the mouldering clay, 
But well I know thy spirit dwells undying, 
In a land far away! 


And He whose brightness suns and stars are veiling, 
Whose form once seen would blind our mortal eyes— 
With Him who bore unmoved the scoffers’ railing, 
And died to give us entrance to the skies— 
Father and Son and ever-blessed Spirit, 
There with their presence make eternal day ! 
Oh! glorious are the homes the good inherit 
Inaland far away! 





TOUCHING TREES & TREE TOPICS. 


** Nobis placeant ante omnia sylve.’?— Virgil. 


Since my last article was written, where can any one 
have lived in comfort, who had not trees to fly to for shel- 
ter, against such heats as have prevailed? Oakwood has 
been Eden all the while—Eden without a tempter: yet 
unlike the sacred garden, became decay-stricken, like 
every thing else decreed to man by Omnipotence. Even 
now we see around us, as we course through the wood- 
lanes, on our evening and morning rides, a crimson oak 
leaf here, and there a yellowing maple. But what de- 
licious sun-sets, and what heaven-sent breezes come 
in with this change of season! And then the fruits,— 
that ripen by the same influences which make sere the 
foliage and gild the wavy corn-rigs,—the downy peach, 
the purple plum, the blushing nectarine, the crisp 
water-melon, and luscious cantelope. Is it not true 
that Thomson, the seasons’ poet, hath said, 


*“* These are but the varied God ?” 


Come, then, at the springing, the verdant, or the fall- 
ing leaf, and you shall have a welcome in these woods, 
What matters it when? What saith Pliny? 


“ Frutetis et arboribus dilapsa folia.” 


And here, you can readily realize what he means. Yet 
is the fall only incipient as yet. The leaves dilapse but 
here and there; the leaf of the lemon-clingstone is yel- 
lowing faster than the fruitage, and more brown oak 
leaves fall than ripening acorns. The sycamore is early 
dying, and its foliage comes earthward with its loosen- 
ing bark ; the seed-vessels of the acacia grow daily a 
deeper brown, and the white stems of the slender birches 
shine more silverly among their yellow masses. An- 
other month, and what wood-glory will be here! But 
I will not anticipate it. When the time comes, I will 
tell you of the gorgeous change; though I may see it 
painted in the forests of a more northern state. It will 
yet be the same in all its features: and Nature is Na- 
ture still, with all her thousand charms, view. her where 
and when, and whence you may. 

Two months only would I gladly spend in the city. 
I am not so sylvan as to eschew every thing urban, and 
forever. But I should sooner tire of town than country, 
and am of the mind of Tacitus in this: “ Nemora vero, 
(says he,) et luci, et secretum ipsum, tantam miki affe- 
runt voluptatem, ut inter precipuos carminum fructus 
numerem, quod nec in strepitu componuntur.” 

The forgetfulness of the noisy world, which the lover 
of retirement soon finds occasion to experience,—I mean 
the oblivion into which he, not the world, passes, when 
he secludes himself from the latter,—is with many a 
great bug-bear to scare him from the indulgence of a 
sylvan taste. He gains the greater good, however, 
who gives up the town, and, with Horace, 


“Inter sylvas academi queret verum.” 


How beautiful Beattie expresses this preference, while 
choosing a spot for his last pillow! 


“ Let vanity adorn the marble tomb 





Philadelphia, October, 1838. 
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In the deep dungeon of some Gothic dome, 
Where Night and Desolation ever frown! 
Mine be the breezy hill that skirts the down, 
Where a green grassy turf is all I crave, 
With here and there a violet bestrown, 
Fast by a brook, or fountain’s murmuring wave : 
And many an evening sun shine sweetly on my grave!” 


Virgil, in his second Georgick, has the same idea. 


Listen to the liquid flow of the language in which it is 
conveyed : 


“ Rura mihi et rigui placeant in vallibus amnes, 
Flumina amem, sylvasque inglorias— 

—— Oh qui me gelidis in vallibus Hemi 
Sistat, et ingenti ramorum protegat umbra.” 


Sotheby has made four fine lines out of this,—but oh, 
how far short come they of the original! The “syl- 
vasque inglorias,” and “ gelidis in vallibus Hemi,”— 
where are they? Here is the translation : 


“Oh may I yet, by fame forgotten, dwell 

By gushing founts, wild woods, and shadowy dell! 
Hide me, some god! where Hemus’ vales extend, 
And boundless shade and solitude defend !” 


But neither in foreign nor in mother tongue, neither in 
time of eld, nor by modern muse inspired, has any thing 
in this vein been written, like that which I am now 
about to transcribe, from a rare but rich old volume, 
(that I will not lend!) worth twice its weight in virgin 
gold. It is called “The Vow for Retirement,” and 
is from the pen of Anne, Countess of Winchelsea, who 
lived Jate in the seventeenth century. This exquisite 
effusion was written in the year 1695, 


“Grant me, O indulgent Fate! 
Grant me yet, before I die, 

A sweet, but absolute retreat, 
*Mongst paths so lost, and trees so high, 
That my unbroken liberty 

Never may the world invade, 

Through such windings, and such shade ! 


Here let there reign a soft twilight ; 
A something betwixt day and night; 
Amid these thick-grown shades be found ; 
While here and there a piercing beam 
Scatters faint sun-light on the ground, 
Spangling with diamond-points the gloom around, 
A holy, pleasing, melancholy gleam ! 
And never may the world invade 
Through such windings and such shade ! 


“ Let no intruders hither come, 

Who visit but to be from home, 
None who their vain moments pass, 
Only studious of their glass. 

News, that charm to idle ears, 

That false alarm to hopes and fears, 
That common theme for every fop, 
From the grave statesman to the shop, 

In these coverts ne’er be spread, 

Where the heart to peace is wed. 
No, never let the world invade : 
Through such windings and such shade ! 


“Courteous Fate! afford me there 
A table spread without my care, 





With what my garden can impart ; 
Whose cleanliness be all its art. 
When of old, the kid was dress’d, 
(Though to make an angel’s feast,) 
In the plain unstudied sauce, 
Nor truffle nor morillia was, 
Nor could the mighty patriarch’s board, 
One far-fetched ortolan afford. 
Courteous Fate! nay, give me there 
Only plain and wholesome fare: 
Fruits may kindly Heaven bestow, 
All that did in Eden grow ; 
All—but the forbidden tree,— 
Would be coveted by me ; 
Grapes, with juice so crowded up, 
As breaking through the native cup, 
Figs, yet growing, candied o’er, 
By the sun, a tempting store, 
Cherries, with the downy peach, 
All within my easy reach ; 
While, creeping near the humble ground, 
Should the strawberry be found, 
Springing wheresoe’er I stray’d 
Through those windings and that shade. 


“Give me there—since Heaven has shown 

’T was not good to be alone— 

A partner suited to my mind, 

Solitary, pleas’d, and kind ; 

Who, partially, may something see, 

Preferred to all the world in me; 
Slighting, by my noiseless side, 

Fame and splendor, wealth and pride. 
When but two the earth possess’d, 
Then were happiest days and best ; 

Nor by business, nor by wars, 

Nor by aught that quiet mars, 

From each other were they-drawn ; 

But in some grove or flowery lawn, 
Spent the swiftly-flying time; 

Spent their own and Nature’s prime, 
In love—that only passion given, 

To smoothe the rugged path to Heaven. 
When comes, at length, the closing hour, 
Here may it find us in this bower, 

Without one anxious fear or sigh, 

Pleas’d to live on—prepar’d to die ; 

And be the debt of nature paid 

Amid these windings and this shade !” 


I think you will agree with me that that is as good, 
at least, as the average of the original poetical contribu- 
tions to the Southern Literary Messenger. 

In my last article, I took occasion to describe to you 
the scathing of a fine old oak by lightning, in the imme- 
diate neighborhood of Oakwood. 1 had not then met 
with the following beautiful lines, or I should have 
given them as appropriate to the subject. They are 
from a pen accustomed to coarser work,—that of no 
greater and more respectable, and, at the same time, no 
less notorious, a personage, than old “ Dennis the Cri- 
tic,” and were written in the year 1695, The idea is 
noble and admirably sustained. 


“‘ Ages had seen yon deep-scathed oaks remain, 
The ornament and shelter of the plain: 
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With their aspiring heads they dared the sky; 
While their huge arms the loud winds could defy :— 
The tempest saw their strength, and, sighing, pass’d them by! 
’Till Jove, unwilling they should more aspire, 
Launched on their giant heads his forked fire, 
Then, from their trunks, their mangled arms are torn, 
And, from their tops, their scatter’d glories borne. 
Now, on the heath, they blasted stand, and bare, 
And swains, whom erst they sheltered, now they scare !” 
Adieu, for another month! 
Oakwood, Va., Sept. 1, 1838. J. F. O. 





THE CURSE OF THE FORSAKEN. 


Go! and when o’er thy faithless heart, 
Thou traitor to thy vows and me, 
Joy flashes with a phantom’s art, 
Like lightnings on a raging sea— 
Then turn and cast a burning thought 
On her whose wrongs thy doom have wrought. 


Forgive thee!~yes! who stoops to hate 
The viper that infests his path ? 
Its venom may our veins dilate, 
But cannot swell our souls to wrath : 
Thou wert the viper to my rest ; 
Thy fang—not malice—goads my breast. 


Forgive thee! yes! but never can 
Self pardon self, for yielding trust 
To one whose semblance was of man, 
But yet whose spirit was of dust ; 
Here !—take my pardon—let it fall, 
The wormwood to thy cup of gall. 


Forget thee! would I could forget! 
Alas, oblivion has no stream, 
Like storied Lethé, where to wet 
The heart, and it from shame redeem : 
It is, when woman once has fell, 
Her curse to need no after hell. 


But, thanks to memory’s madd’ning torch, 
The flame that mocks me with the past 
Can pierce the future’s misty porch, 
And tells a doom for thee at last ; 
While God upholds in Heaven his sway, 
Sin stalks not here a thornless way. 


Go! seek oblivion’s iron hand, 

On earth’s remotest shore—in vain ! 
Forever wilt thou bear the brand 

That seared the heart and brow of Cain: 
But Cain’s remorse can never bow 
The soul of one so hard as thou. 


I will not die—but cherish life, 
As vestals watched their holy flame, 
Till it shall soothe my frenzied strife 
To see mine buried in thy shame: 
Then sink—’twill be the sting of hell 
That we together there must dwell. 
Camden, S. C. 





MEMORY. 
ADDRESSED TO STUDENTS. 


Memoria excolendo augetur. 


In limine, we beg of the youthful reader of the Mes- 
senger, who for the sake of pleasure rambles through 
its pages, which like a pleasant parterre are strown 
with the choicest flowers of literature, not to start back 
from the perusal of this article under the apprehension 
that it is to be very analytical or metaphysical ; on the 
contrary, even if we were endowed with the power 
of analysis, we would, for the sake of utility, make 
our observations of a practical character. 

We are no advocates of a born equality of mind, or 
rather, in more correct language, as we think, of an 
equality of mental susceptibility at birth, chiefly be- 
cause we never yet saw a mother who believed it, and 
her opinion is entitled to as much weight, as that of 
the mere speculative philosopher, since she is capable 
of letting herself down, of becoming herself once more 
a child, for the purpose of conversing with and amu- 
sing the nascent mind of the infant pratler. The senses 
are the conductors of ideas to the mind, and without 
their existence there could be no ideas but the senses 
do not act until birth; therefore anterior to birth there 
is no mind, or rather no ideas as yet impressed upon it, 
and asthe major includes the minor, or the whole the 
part, of course no memory; but the inference that 
is sometimes drawn from this, that every infant starts 
in life with a mental apparatus equally qualified for 
success, and that with the same system of culture it 
will always remain the same in every individual, is not 
a fair inference, for each individual may commence 
his education with a different degree of susceptibility, 
and it is immaterial to our purpose whether this differ- 
ence dates its existence anterior to, at, or subsequent 
to birth. Dr. Franklin and others, have compared the 
mind, before the reception of ideas, to a blank piece of 
paper ; now, it is evident that one individual may have 
a broader sheet or tablet than another, or, to use the 
technical language of the printers’ art, one may have a 
more receptive, another a more tenacious paper. Again, 
in farther illustration, take two measures, one a bushel 
and the other a half bushel measure, both empty ; 
though they be empty, they are nevertheless measures, 
and no person will say that because they are empty, 
they have the same capacity. 

However strong the argument may be against any 
existence, or at least any exercise of mind before birth, 
it applies with still stronger force to the memory, for 
memory relates to things past, and implies experience : 
how then can there be a memory of that which has 
been neither heard, seen, touched, tasted nor smelled ? 
There seems also to be less disparity in the suscepti- 
bility or capability of memory, in different individu- 
als, than in any other mental function ; this appears 
probable from its very great degree of teachableness, 
its quality of receiving mechanical or arbitrary helps, 
which indicate that it is less dependent on original con- 
stitution for excellence, than its sister functions of mind. 
It is related of Woodfall, the publisher of the Letters 
of Junius, that about the last quarter of the eighteenth 
century, he reported the speeches delivered in the Bri- 
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tish Parliament, from memory cnly. Mere auditors 
have frequently been known to repeat correctly from 
memory long speeches, some time after they had heard 
them. In Germany, a young Jew has brought his 
memory to such a degree of excellence, that he is now 
astonishing several of the European capitals by reci- 
ting from it the seven folio volumes of the Talmud, 
from beginning to end, and afterwards from end to be- 
ginning. Indeed, whatever may be the speculations of 
mankind on this subject, they act as if they believed 
the truth inferred from the preceding paragraph, for 
whilst they resent, as an insulting imputation, any reflec- 
tion on their other mental powers, because it would im- 
ply that God had given them less of these qualities 
than to other men, they not only receive good humor- 
edly any impeachment of their memory, but even 
sometimes take a delight in railing against it themselves. 
We infer from the premises, that if memory do not 
exist anterior to birth; if the degree of its suscepti- 
bility or impressibility be the same or nearly the same 
in different individuals; if it be docile beyond the other 
faculties, no person need despair of making his memory 
all that is desirable. 

We now proceed to vindicate the dignity and impor- 
tance of memory in the intellectual system. It is not 
our intention to resolve all or several of the compo- 
nents of mind into memory, but adopting the admitted 
truth that all the divisions of the states of which mind 
is capable, are closely connected with and dependent 
upon each other, to show that if it be not the foundation 
stone, or the sustaining arch, it is something more than 
an embellishment of the mental fabric, and as such can 
not be neglected without greatly weakening that recip- 
rocal and blended strength and beauty which the se- 
veral parts receive from each other. The prejudice 
against the importance of memory, and even the 
belief that a high degree of it is inconsistent with the 
strength of the kindred faculties, are not confined to 
the ignorant, but have sometimes made their appear- 
ance in books of merit. The wise ancients thought 
not thus. They made Mnemosyne, or Memory, the 
mother of the Nine Muses, or the arts, of which they 
are the presiding deities—the severe one of history, 
the stately one of the epic, the laughing one of comedy, 
and the weeping one of tragedy. 


Felicesque vocat pariter studuqite locique 
Mnemonidas. Ovid, Lib. V., Fab. IV. 


Plato seems to make all knowledge consist in remem- 
brance, and Diodorus Siculus ascribes to memory the 
art of reasoning. An examination of the process of 
ratiocination will show that there is some truth as well 
as poetry in this latter opinion, viz: the reasoner pro- 
poses to prove something which is commonly distant 
from his premises, and to do it by a series of arguments, 
which, as they are mutually connected and dependent, 
are compared to the links of a chain. The danger is, 
that, in the ardor or confusion of the process, he may 
onit, transpose, or repeat some of the links; from this 
nothing can protect him but memory, which sits by, a 
faithful prompter, and preserves to him the collocation 
which he has elaborated in his closet, or other circum- 
Stances of leisure. 

If memory be so necessary to the mathematical or 


for, besides its use in eliminating his argument, it has 
to him still additional and important uses. Reason, 
stern and severe, perhaps acts the more important part : 
she presides at the helm; but memory stands by, a 
faithful servitor, and hands over to her the stubborn 
statistics, the apposite quotation, and beautiful allusion ; 
she never deserts her post, not even when he is in the 
most inflamed state of feeling or highest degree of 
mental exaltation, of which his mind is capable. She 
kindles and strengthens with the orator’s rising ardor, 
until she seems to embrace upon her chart the whole 
broad expanse of the past; and, gathering up almost 
in one moment of inspiration the garnered wisdom of 
more than six thousand years of experience, she pre- 
sents it, to be wielded in the cause of truth and justice. 
Hence it is evident that of two orators, ceteris paribus, 
the one who has the readier and better stored memory, 
will possess an immense advantage. Innumerable ex- 
amples might be adduced illustrative of this position ; 
we will, however, only refer to the case of an ex-presi- 
dent of the United States, who frequently overthrows 
a finely constructed argument, or breaks the force of 
an eloquent appeal, by the quotation of a formidable 
array of authorities and stubborn facts from that inex- 
haustible treasury—his memory. 

It is a thought which we do not remember to have 
seen prominently set forth, and one which may aid us 
in placing a proper estimate upon this noble faculty, 
that it snatches from annihilation one third of the do- 
main of time—the past ; but for it, we should be left 
with the unsatisfying present, and the inexplorable 
future. Itis to this wonderful capability of the human 
mind, that we are indebted for whatever of wisdom or 
warning, virtue or valor, is afforded in the history of 
the past, and which without it would have perished in 
the very moment of their exertion. In vain for us, 
would the inspired bard of “Scio’s rocky isle” have 
arranged his thoughts in beauty, and uttered them in 
music—in vain would the noble Socrates, the ken of 
whose mind almost supplied the want of revelation, 
have invited us to virtue by his matchless colloquia! elo- 
quence, and the sweetly attractive current of his life— 
in vain for us, would the first Bratus, standing over the 
corpse of beauty and chastity, for his altar, have utter- 
ed the first vow, and struck the first blow for rational 
and regulated liberty—if tradition, the dependent off- 
spring, or rather another name for memory, had not 
preserved the recollection of these events, until a writer 
arose, received the precious charge, and bequeathed it, in 
perpetuity of possession, to all coming time. But for 
this conversion, this reproduction of the past, for the 
wants of the present, it is evident we should be con- 
demned toa stationary state; but by its help, each suc- 
ceeding generation stands upon the heads of the prece- 
ding, and by the elevation of their station command a 
more extended horizon, and see as much farther down 
the stream of time, as the one is higher than the other. 
As the means of preserving materials for history, are so 
abundant at the present day, in exhibiting the connection 
between tradition and memory, it is not intended to claim 
for the former, that degree of importance which it had in 
the infancy of society, when it was the most common and 
useful source of history. In tracing out this connection, 
it is hoped we have avoided the inference of perfect 





philosophical inquirer, it is still more so to the orator ; 
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stances which distinguish them. Memory relates to 
individuals, tradition to the aggregation of mankind 
into generations—there can be memory without tradi- 
tion, but no tradition without memory. In nations 
destitute of the means of preserving records, the memo- 
ry of one generation, handed down to the succeeding, 
becomes tradition. 

Memory assumes no less importance, considered in its 
connection with experience. Such is the high estimate 
placed upon this mental possession, that it has been 
called the mother of wisdom. We define experience 
to be the memory of past occurrences, mixed with that 
power of turning them to advantage, which arises from 
a careful observation and collation of them. This pow- 
er of careful observation and comparison is wanting in 
many persons—from which it would appear that there 
may be memory without experience, but no experience 
without memory. 

If the young enthusiast after knowledge, has accom- 
panied us thus far, we hope that, like ourselves, he has 
been impressed with a desire to improve this noble 
faculty. Obviously the best mode of improving the 
memory, is by properly exercising the attention, on 
which it mainly depends, and the strong or weak exer- 
tion of which accounts for the various degrees of memo- 
ry which we observe in different individuals, rather than 
any difference of susceptibility at birth, When we 
hear that everlasting complaint of the young, “I have a 
bad memory—TI have no inducement to study any thing, 
for I cannot remember it,” we are apt to inquire into 
their habits of attention—which inquiry commonly re- 
sults in the knowledge, that attention is considered as 
an affection of the mind, that is scarcely worthy of 
education. 

We will now, after the fashion of nostrum venders, 
give a sovereign recipe for the formation of a good 
memory, and the cure of a bad one :—Direct the atten- 
tion upon the beginning, and continue it throughout the 
delivery of every sermon, speech, lecture, and recita- 
tion, made in your presence, however abstruse the 
subject, or dull and uninteresting its expounder. It is 
objected that a discourse of the nature supposed in the 
apodixis of the foregoing sentence, produces an insup- 
portable irksomeness; well, we do from the bottom of 
our heart pity the luckless wight who is doomed to the 
merciless infliction of some articulate savage, who re- 
deems his cruelty with po perspicuity of reasoning, 
no eloquence of diction, no flash of fancy, or sparkling 
of wit. But into such bloody hands every one is liable 
to fall, and is not compliance with the advice just given 
the best salve? For when the mind is closely engaged in 
the subject, it cannot suffer greatly, whatever may be 
the faults of him who handles it ; besides, perseverance in 
the course recommended, gradually diminishes the neces- 
sity of painful effort, until it results into habit of atten- 
tion ; and it is to us one of the kindest arrangements of 
the benevolent Being, that our habits beguile much of 
our toil and minister to our virtuous pleasures. Labor 
ipse voluptas. Authorities, no less than reason, sustain 
the views taken of attention. Many of the luminaries 
of the world have left it on record for the benefit of 
youth, that much of the superiority which is attributed 
to genius, belongs to a proper exercise of the power of 
attention. The mind of the man who has acquired the 
power of fixing it at all times and places, and under all 





circumstances, never flags—it becomes the slave of the 
possessor ; let him will it any particular duty, and the 
performance easily follows the act of volition. With 
such a mind, he can turn his thoughts inward, concen- 
trate his ideas, shut out the external world, or, at least 
be but little affected by its distractions, marshal his 
powers for action, and bring them to bear like a Mace- 
donian phalanx upon the positions of his adversary. 
There is no error more common or injurious than this 
of the young student, who supposes that when he has 
prepared the subject of a recitation or lecture, he has no 
farther interest in giving his attention to the instructor 
in his elucidation of it to others. Hence results the ina- 
bility in after life to accompany a close piece of reason- 
ing through all its stages, and a wretched imbecility 
and servile dependence of mind. It follows from the 
rule just given, that all translations and nigh cuts to the 
lesson must be avoided, since these render close and 
long continued attention unnecessary. 

The connection of several of the states of the mind 
with memory, and their partial dependence upon it, 
have been traced. We will now close with a few ob- 
servations upon the pleasures of memory, and, under 
this head, its connection with some of the moral emo- 
tions will be pointed out. The exercise of conscience 
implies a recollection of our past acts, with a feeling of 
approval or disapproval of them, in proportion as they 
are conformable or unconformable to the standard of 
right: how then could there be this review and judg- 
ment upon our past acts, if they found no abiding 
place in the memory? If they did not, we could not 
preserve the “ mens conscia sibi recti,” which, as a good 
angel, enablesa man to bear up under the abandonment 
of friends and fortune, the impeachment of his motives, 
and the assault of his character. This is the only 
reward which thousands of the unappreciated and un- 
requited virtuous ever obtain. The bad man considers 
ita poor remuneration, but it is a richer possession than 
Alexander or Bonaparte ever knew, since the resulting 
happiness is extended through this life and renewed in 
eternity. Itis true, another office of conscience is pros- 
pective in its operation, as when we say, “my con- 
science will.not let me do so and so.” But still this 
enlightenment of conscience, which enables us to de- 
cide correctly on the propriety or impropriety of a 
contemplated action, has been taught or at least im- 
proved by the feeling of condemnation or approbation 
consequent on our past acts: ex. gra. a money lender 
lends a sum for usury, without any conviction of im- 
propriety at the time; but a sense of guilt subsequently 
arises ; and when a proposition is again made to lend 
money on similar terms, his conscience, as men say, 
will not let him do it. In this restraining conscience, 
nothing more is discerned than a painful recollection of 
the first transaction acting on his virtuous sensibilities. 

Gratitude, the least alloyed of human virtues, equally 
with conscience, seems to have a dependant connection 
with memory. Indeed, gratitude has been beautifully 
called the memory of the heart; but, in more correct 
language, it is a vivid recollection of past kindness, 
with an emotion of love to its author, as its consequent. 
It is memory, then, which preserves this heavenly, 
pure feeling—frequently the only requital which the 
destitute can make to the clother of his nakedness, 
the feeder of his hunger, and the enlightener of his 
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ignorance. But for this the recipient might be de- 
pressed by an overwhelming sense of the irrepayable 
weight of his obligation; but with this emotion gush- 
ing in perennial streams from the fountains of the 
heart, he feels that he is not altogether unworthy or 
destitute of every power of requital. A good man will 
never desire any other reward for his alms, and thus it is 
that charity blesseth him who gives and him who takes. 

The pleasures of hope have often been analyzed by 
the philosopher and sung by the poet, whilst the more 
chastened and unobtrusive pleasures of memory have 
seldom been a theme ; but hope was not the only boon 
that remained behind in Pandora’s box: the domain of 
memory—the past—is more emphatically ours, than 
that of hope—the future. 

Who that is contending with a slanderous and en- 
vious world, does not feel that it is his purest pleasure 
to send his mind back along the track which he has 
thus far described in his pilgrimage? In this retro- 
spective journey, each retraced step shows more lovely 
and bright than the position which has just been left ; 
all along the path of retrogression arises some remem- 
bered and innocent joy, until the mental traveller ar- 
rives at the only elysium known on earth—the virtuous 
home of childhood. Here then the weary wrestler has 
arrived at a point, when love and hatred and ambition 
had never agitated his breast—nor selfishness and de- 
ception poisoned his philanthropy—when he scarcely 
suspected the existence of vice in the world, because 
he found none in his own home. Here he fondly but 
dimly calls up the beloved forms of the hoary sire— 
the care-worn mother—the laughing sister, and the 
fond brother. None but he who is incapable of such a 
retrospection dare say, that memory is nota friend to 
virtue, and, therefore, to happiness. Even the recollec- 
tion of those sad events, which have been engraven on 
our mental tablets with the tron stylus of affliction, is 
softened and mellowed by the lapse of time, as distance 
of space takes away from objects their rugged points 
and revolting features. Of all our mental faculties, it 
is probable, that we shall carry memory with us in the 
greatest perfection into the eternal world. Hope will 
be swallowed up in fruition—for, how can there be any 
hope where such is the fulness of glory and happiness 
that nothing is left to be desired? We have imagined 
that, when this earth shall have been rendered once 
more without form and void, the beatified spirit will 
delight, by the help of memory, to revisit the scene of its 
probation, remembering each drop of water that it put 
to the parched lip, and each wanderer that it pointed to 
the road of bliss. —Haec olim meminisse juvabit. 

University of North Carolina. 





SOLITUDE. 


I know not why I often feel 
A pang of lonely sadness steal 

Into my heart, ’midst crowds and mirth, 
And then I feel alone on earth— 

As if there were no sympathy 

In any, breathing life, for me ; 

Then quick the unbidden tear-drops spring 
Forth from the source such feelings wring, 
Until I force them back again, 


And bind them in their sad domain ; 

And strive to wear a smiling mein, 

From careless eyes my grief to screen. 

I look around and see no trace 

Of care on others’ brow, or face; 

They all confide in some loved heart ; 

Their vows are pledged “ till death shall part.” 

And they are happy—for they know, 

Should sorrow come, or want, or wo, 

To tried affection they may cling, 

Which draws from grief its fatal sting ; 

Their tenderness can banish care, 

And sunshine bring e’en to despair. 

But, there are none whom I can cheer, 

None who for me would shed a tear. 

I meet with civil words and smiles, 

But little these the heart beguiles. 

I may not meet the truth and love, 

Which nobler natures only prove ; 

And though such thoughts I strive to flee, 

Alone my heart must ever be. 

But oft I chide this selfish mood, 

So framed of dark ingratitude, 

And though by sympathy unblest, 

I strive to feel—not feign—at rest— 

Yet oft the thought will still return, 

“No heart to thine shall ever yearn— 

No sympathetic love be known !” 

And then I weep—alone—alone. 1, N. 
Tennessee, Nov. 1, 1938. 





THE EMIGRANT TO HIMSELF. 


I left my native land to toil for gold, 

And I have won it. Years have o’er me fled, 
And never more on earth sha!l I behold 

Some that I loved, yet left! for they are dead ! 
It was not mine to hear the last request, 

In the faint murmurs of their dying breath ; 
With one fond parting farewell to the blessed, 

Or with my presence soothe their bed of death. 
And years are lost to me, with those who live, 

Of sweet communion. Is the voice I heard 
In childhood’s happy days, no more to give 

Its music to my ear, even in one word ? 
My own loved brother! are our sports forgot? 

Those sports our infancy and manhood shared : 
I view with memory’s eye each well-known spot, 

By thoughts of thee and of thy love endeared. 
I had no feeling which thou didst not know ; 

Love, anger, joy, unfolded were to thee ; 
In the same channel did our wishes flow— 

Dost thou recall all this in thoughts of me? 
Vast plains and pathless forests part us now : 

Thy children know me not—my hand, the chain 
Of intercourse hath broken. Man may bow 

At fortune’s shrine for bliss, but all in vain. 
Can wealth repay me all I Jeft behind ? 

Friends, brothers, sisters—every hallowed tie 
That life first knows, when the young heart and mind 

Are warm with hopes, the ardent and the high ? 
It cannot—would it might! for I am gray, 





And time none may recall. My parents lie 
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Where the green willows weep, far, far away ; 
And there would I breathe forth my latest sigh. 
But here—with few of those I love, to pour 
The tears of sorrow on my lonely tomb— 
Here must I die, for wealth can ne’er restore 
Young years, nor can it gild the spirit’s gloom. 
It cannot bring again lost social hours ; 
The heart’s best treasures—friendship, love and truth; 
It cannot soothe one grief that may be ours, 
Or give us back one blessing of our youth. 


Thus mused the emigrant, as twilight’s shades 

Fell o’er his wide domain. Around his heart 

Sad images had gathered—thoughts of some 

Long, long unseen, now sleeping where no sigh 

Or tear is their’s—within the quiet tomb! 

And some still left in life, whose smiles no more 

Shall beam for him, Health is not now his own, 

And weary travel he may not endure. 

Beside him, silent sat his pensive wife, 

With head reclined and gazing on the skies. 

Thoughts throng her mind of bright and early days ; 

Of friends and kindred she can ne’er forget— 

No golden idols fill their place to her. 
November, 1838. 


E. A. 8. 





LITERATURE OF VIRGINIA. 
TO PROFESSOR TUCKER OF THE UNIVERSITY. 


The caption of this letter has been assumed, not be- 
cause the writer cherishes invidious feelings towards 
the northern or eastern section of the United States. 
He rejoices, that letters have been cultivated on the 
banks of the Hudsen, and that Irving, Paulding, and 
Sands, have anticipated the southern people in elevating 
the mental character of their country, both at home 
and abroad. The works of Channing and Mrs, Sigour- 
ney, have met with some measure of approbation, even 
from English critics; and whilst writers in foreign coun- 
tries have welcomed their productions, it is not probable 
that in any part of America, such productions would be 
received with disdain. Nor is it my intention to ex- 
clude from our warmest wishes, those portions of the 
country which may lie more to the south than Virginia, 
We are sensible of the fact, that Dr..Ramsay devoted 
his life not only to condensing information contained in 
voluminous writers, but partially to original works in 
historical literature. The intellectual character of 
Grimke was one which the writer esteemed, and the 
conductors of the Southern Review will not soon be 
surpassed in erudition. The parliamentary speakers 
of South Carolina have been equalled only by men 
of the first order, and her soldiers were early in the 
field when our independence was to be achieved. The 
question then can be promptly answered, why a title to 
this letter has been fixed on, so sectional in its nature. 
It has been chosen for no other purpose than to give 
distinctness to our views, to prevent needless details, 
and to keep steadily in sight the object at which we 
aim. With these preliminary remarks, permit me, 
respectfully, to engage your attention for a few minutes 
on the illustration of the following points: 





Ist. Has Virginia such a literature as she is under 
obligations to possess ? 

2d. Are the means within her reach, of improving 
her indigenous literature ? 

3d. Would the benefits of literature repay her for 
the time and expense which would be involved in its 
attainment ? 

On the first question, the position is assumed that 
the State is under obligations to possess a literature of 
the highest grade ; and upon this assumption the ques- 
tion must be answered in the negative. However mor- 
tifying the confession, truth declares that we have no 
such literature. When assaulted by foreign critics, we 
might be induced to soften the asperity of their repre- 
sentations by any circumstances that might serve to 
extenuate our negligence; but among ourselves it is 
noble to acknowledge our short-comings. It is not 
intended, however, to say—that mind has not been 
active in this State—that beneficent works and useful 
schemes have not been undertaken by its influence— 
that jurisprudence has not been studied—that the 
heights of political wisdom have not been scaled—that 
every department of professional life has not been repu- 
tably filled—that academies, colleges, and universities, 
have not been founded and endowed. These state- 
ments are capable of proof, and not one in the sister- 
hood of our confederacy has excelled Virginia in legal 
acquirement, in political tact, or in forensic or pulpit 
eloquence. We are evidently in the first stages of 
literary effort, and large calculations may be made, and 
sanguine hopes may be indulged, from the fact that we 
have begun to disperse widely the elements of educa- 
tion. But, at the present, nothing can be more easily 
demonstrated than the position assumed ; for we assert, 
without the danger of being contradicted, that there 
is not in existence a history of Virginia worthy of the 
name. It is true that “Smith’s History,” is interesting 
to all who like to contemplate an infant colony, or 
courage, When brought into contact with savage hordes, 
or adventure and enterprise equal to any in the annals 
of chivalry. Its minute and topographical descriptions 
are valuable; but important events have transpired in 
two hundred years, to which justice has not yet been 
done. The same estimate in some respects will apply 
to Stith, Beverley, and Burk, each of whom undertook a 
record of events which had taken place in our State. 
The documents furnished by Marshall are truly valua- 
ble; but as the Chief Justice was without doubt the 
most eminent jurist in America, it could scarcely be ex- 
pected that he should have been at the same time the 
most conspicuous historian. But it has been said, that 
the historians have done all that lay in their power 
with the events ; and that when imposing events shall 
be furnished, they will be recorded in an imposing way. 
That august actions serve to inspire the writer who is 
employed in their contemplation, we hold to be self- 
evident; nor is it possible that events, diminutive in 
themselves, can become great by the manner in which 
they are represented. It is the province of the essay- 
ist to play with those on-dits which so often ruffle a 
superficial society, to depict the caprices of fashion, and 
to catch the lights and shades which glide over the man- 
ners of the people. But the pencil of the historian 
encircles the commonwealth, and finds distant causes at 
work among diversified passions, whilst the causes and 
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the consequences demand dignity of description. Is it 
then reduced to a certainty, that our commonwealth is 
totally destitute of materials suited to one of those 
glowing historical memorials, from the perusal of which 
our legislators, jurists, and planters, might rise with 
augmented wisdom? So far from this, we seriously 
doubt whether Livy, in describing the foundations of 
Rome, was possessed of materials better adapted to 
history, than those which have long been inviting the 
attention of our men of letterss. Our origin is not ob- 
scure.e We are not dependent on marvellous cireum- 
stances to excite the wonder of the multitude. It 
demands no credulity from the people; but, as the 
Indians believed that the Spaniards who first visited 
this continent, came from the sun, so our origin, histori- 
cally speaking, is transparent as the light. Our settle- 
ment here is interwoven with the history of England ; 
but no writer of Virginia has ever explored with minute- 
ness the causes, which were at work in the parent coun- 
try to produce the colonization of America. But though 
the connection between England and Virginia be so 
intimate, it is clear that no one but a native of our soil 
would be competent to write our annals. The face of 
the country is different. The modes of society—our 
domestic relations—our civic arrangements—our lan- 
guage, and our laws, though derived from England, 
have been modified by circumstances which have intro- 
duced a contrast. But especially in treating of those 
events in which we were brought into conflict with the 
mother country, we could not look-for impartiality from 
any historian whose mind was biased. by foreign politi- 
cal institutions. Ex-president Jefferson was of opinion 
that Botta’s History of the Revolution was the best 
which had been written. Botta certainly adopted the 
classical writers in this department as his models, and 
he admired the Italian republics; but his style is 
remarkably irksome. But allowing this to be the best 
record yet given of the revolution, this by no means 
proves it to be the best which may be given, or which 
ought to be given. The field of competition is still 
open, and that Virginian will deserve the laurel crown 
who shall first celebrate the national deeds of which our 
State was the cradle, in that kind of melodious language 
which the muse of history is wont to inspire. He will 
deserve a plaudit as warm as patriotism has power to 
utter, who will display, in its true lights, the character 
of James I. of England, of Powhatan, of Opechan- 
canough, and Pocahontas. That females have filled a 
large space in history, is evident from the bare mention 
of Zenobia, Boadicea, Cleopatra, Christina, Elizabeth, 
Mary Queen of Scots, the Maid of Orleans, and Lady 
Jane Grey. Some of these individuals, however, have 
been stained with crimes at which the heart revolts. 
But a purer and more disinterested character does not 
exist in history, than our own Indian princess; and to 
her benignity are we indebted for those broad lands 
which we occupy—for those rivers on which are seated 
the marts of our commerce—and for those homes which 
are chained in serene captivity to mountains, which 
were once the barriers of her own imperial principality. 
But it is not my intention so much to descant on the 
variety of our materials, as to remark that those mate- 
rials are at present in an immature state. In the same 
crude condition, precisely, were the facts and documents 
which relate to the discovery of America, until Irving 





collated and arranged them, and threw over them the 
fascination of his style. The author of the British Spy 
contemplated at one time the preparing of a Virginia 
Plutarch. This work, theugh biographical, would, 
from the lives of those entitled to a place in it, have 
partaken very much of the nature of a political history. 
And, indeed, from the present attitude of things in our 
State, it is to be feared that some time will elapse before 
politics and literature will be divorced. We mean to 
say that politicians may, to some partial extent, be men 
of letters; but that there is no necessity why men of 
letters should desecrate their calling by becoming poli- 
ticians. The talent displayed in the “Letters of Curtius” 
might have been turned to an important account, in 
some other department than politics; but, in that 
department, the feelings of the author became absorbed 
in the ardor and exaggeration of the partisan: Politics 
are so much in vogue among us, that if an individual is 
to be chosen, on any occasion, to address our colleges or 


| universities, the uniform inquiry is, has he been a mem- 


ber of congress, or a foreign ambassador, or a secretary 
of state? If so, he will answer our purpose exactly ; 
when, at the same time, the retired scholar who makes 
academical learning an object of generous pursuit, 
might be much more apt to confer honor on the institu- 
tion to which the appointing power appertains. We 
further take occasion to say, that in our colleges belles- 
lettres chairs are either not founded, or, if founded, are 
considered as subordinate to those of political economy. 
The object of the belles-lettres, however, is not to 
reduce strong sense, but to give it the amount of polish 
which it may be able to sustain, and to adapt the style 
of mental execution to that field of intellect, in which 
we may be called to act, whether parliamentary, or 
forensic, or in ecclesiastical and popular assemblies. 
Goldsmith has remarked of himself, that his taste was 
literary rather than scientific; but this statement may 
be reversed in application to Virginia, for hitherto our 
taste has been utilitarian rather than ornamental. It is 
a question, however, whether we have thought suffi- 
ciently of the various uses to which elegant literature 
may be applied. We are aware, that many have spo- 
ken in disparaging terms of this species of attainment, 
and no one more contemptuously than the late Robert 
Hall of England. As a counterpoise, however, to such 
distinguished authority, permit me to say that the mind 
of Hall was decidedly classical and mathematical. He 
could not, therefore, be a competent judge, because he 
was a stranger to that luxuriant literature which arose 
out of the middle ages. In this department he was 
satisfied with gleanings, and cannot, for this reason, be 
ranked among sturdy reapers. His opinions, conse- 
quently, are of no more account than the opinions of 
any other would be, about the complex figures and the 
beautiful diagrams of the mathematics, who had never 
advanced beyond the knowledge of fractions. Polite 
literature is not at all inferior to science, in the point of 
its infinitude. It has a multitude of vales—the flowers 
of which wave in the inspiration of the muses—and a 
multitude of heights, on which imagination is burning 
at all times its fragrant and inexhaustible incense. 

It would be needless to prosecute inquiry into other 
departments of our literature. If history has not advan- 
ced beyond the simplest annals, it is not probable that 
other branches have been more extensively or success- 
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fully pursued. It is nothing but justice, however, to 
say that several works have been written by Virginians, 
which have no special connection with the State. “ Lee’s 
Memoirs of the War in the Southern Department,” can 
interest Virginia very little more than as she is a mem- 
ber of our confederacy. Had it been left in a finished 
form, it is certain that “ Lee’s Life of Napoleon,” would 
have been the best work of the kind ever written by a 
Virginian. Your views and mine coincide precisely in 
the estimate you have given of this history, in your 
treatise on “American Literature ;” but the work is dis- 
figured by attempts to seek points of unessential dis- 
crepancy with Sir Walter Scott. It would seem as if 
he thought that the baronet stood in his way, and that it 
was necessary to kill him, on the same principle that 
some Indian chief must be sacrificed, that his antagonist 
may become possessed of the ornaments which made 
his rival so conspicuous. But Henry Lee was not the 
man to fall heir to the mental wealth of Sir Walter 
Scott. In his controversy with ex-president Jefferson 
we can overlook acrimony, because it seems to be an 
ingredient in political excitement ; but in literature it is 
important to keep clear of feuds. The feuds between 
Pope and Addison, Byron, Bowles, and Southey, have 
created a blemish in their lives. Bat in these remarks 
let no one indulge the suspicion that we intend to 
depreciate Virginia. She has been the parent of great 
men. The qualities of Lycurgus and Alfred were 
more than combined in the father of this country—and 
we have seen Sir Matthew Hale in the person of Chief 
Justice Marshall—and the sage of Montpelier may 
well be compared with any of the ancient lawgivers- 
But it is in vain we inquire for our Miltons, and Ba- 
cons, and Spensers, and Johnsons, and Addisons, and 
Petrarchs, and Dantes. 


“ We may call spirits from the vasty deep— 
But will they come when you do call for them ?”? 


They will not—and the reason is obvious, because 
they have never been here; and illustrious shades are 
not accustomed to appear even under the spells of the 
imagination, unless they come to receive the award 
bestowed by posterity on their works. It must be con- 
ceded, however, that the people of Virginia have had a 
huge wilderness to reclaim, and men are not apt to be- 
take themselves to refined pursuits, whilst engaged in 
executing works of utility. Two centuries ago, and 
that which is now Virginia was the land of Powhatan. 
Between our colonization and the present time has 
intervened the revolution, which agitated to an unusual 
degree the minds of men. This was a period in which 
philosophical and literary leisure yielded to that gigan- 
tic action which was necessary, before glades could be 
hewed out in the wilderness, to be filled by the large 
and brilliant forms of civil, political, and religious 
liberty. But in relation to our literature, the prospect 
may be more pleasing than the retrospect. 

We shall proceed to a few suggestions on the second 
interrogatory: Has Virginia the means within her 
reach of improving her indigenous literature? To this 
question we shall return an affirmative answer. The 
Virginians have hitherto been lovers 6f English litera- 
ture, and it was perfectly natural that their taste should 
have taken this direction, English history, jurispru- 
dence, politics and manners, have been subjects of study 





for more than twocenturies, The influence of Hume 
has been astonishing in forming the opinions of young 
men, especially barristers, throughout this State; and 
this is the more to be wondered at, when we recollect 
that republican views of government have been univer- 
sal. It has arisen doubtless from a predilection for 
every thing appertaining to the country from which we 
have so legitimately derived our descent. Attempts 
have been made to introduce a preference for the authors 
of France; but they have pre-eminently failed. The 
English literature is easy of attainment; it is highly 
cornucopian in its nature, and blends itself naturally 
with all our mental associations. And if we must relin- 
quish the hope of raising a literature of our own, we 
know of no country that could supply us with better 
models than England. There are gaps in the line of 
her kings, but there are none in the line of her poets ; 
and the muses were more propitious when Cromwell 
ruled, than when Alfred reigned. Then Milton pre- 
sided over the national lyre; and from the volume of 
melody which his hand dispersed among the nations, 
eventually descended the form of freedom to ransom in 
our deserts the captives of the English monarchy. As 
Virginians, we care but little for the vulgar greatness 
of any English king ; but we cherish a filial reverence 
for England, because she has been the mother of arts, of 
law, of learning, of statesmen, philosophers, and poets. 
It would be superfluous to speak of her philosophers, 
and what they have accomplished—or of her statesmen, 
and of that wide arena on which they have so often 
contended; or of her artists, and those prodactions 
which they have suspended in the gallery of the world. 
The fountain of poetry excavated by Chaucer, and 
colored with Italian hues, has flowed among all her 
shires, gladdening her obscurest hamlets, and ennobling 
her imperial cities, But the perfection of English lite- 
rature should not divert attention from the incipient 
state of our own, and to that point we will return. 

It has been made a question, whether men of letters 
ought to select subjects at home or subjects abroad. 
At first, Milton thought that his own country would 
have yielded him a theme for that song which he had 
promised to distant ages, but the muses overruled his 
determination. They saw, that even the best materials 
of English history could furnish no foundation broad 
enough to sustain the superstructure he designed to 
rear. For this reason they transferred his meditations 
to the vicinity of the Persian gulf, where they opened 
to his footsteps the leaved gates of Eden, and there he 
completed a picture, to the perfection of which the world 
contributed its multitude of rural sights. 

It is one of the fables of antiquity that the city of 
Thebes, from rude materials, was charmed inte propor- 
tion by the lyre of Orpheus; but it is no fable, that 
from. the leaves and herbs, the rills and minerals of 
Eden, Milton reared a temple in which innocence might 
worship. Among the elementary disclosures of the 
book of Genesis, his imagination planted its watch- 
tower; and he drew around him the rarest objects to 
augment the beauty of Paradise. Every rural sound 
known to the ear of earth, murmured among the chords 
of his harp; whilst before the tide of its glowing elo- 
quence, all trees and herbs became warm with anima- 
tion. The plants that shiver in the Arctic zone were 
obedient to its call, as well as those gorgeous flowers 
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with which the sun enwreaths the waist of our world. 
It is equally certain, that Camoens and Tasso sought 
distant materials for the structure of their immortal 
works, But then the human mind had taken an orien- 
tal direction in consequence of the crusades; and the 
imagination of the poet saw camels winding in. the 
meadows of the west, and Persian gazelles ranging in 
English parks, and the palm-tree surmounting the oaks 
of Britain. In consequence of the commercial inter- 
course of nations, it is scarcely possible to setile any 
standard on this subject; but one thing is certain, that 
all distant materials lie as near to the imagination of the 
Virginian, as to that of the Briton, the Frank, or the 
Italian. There is, however, a species of home-litera- 
ture, which is highly to be valued, though it may de- 
scend from that epic heaven, to which we are elevated 
by Milton, Camoens and Dante. In this kind, the 
English Parnassus is redolent from the Canterbury 
Tales of Chaucer, to the Task of Cowper ; whilst this 
long, intervening space, is filled with specimens too 
numerous to be mentioned. The wits in the reign of 
Queen Anne, for the most part, chose their materials 
on English ground, and many are the pictures of English 
life, which they executed, in that familiar style, of 
which Addison was the Corypheus. Virginia has 
received, with a smile of approbation, all those works 
which have a reference to her own scenery, manners, or 
institutions. This is true of ‘‘Jefferson’s Notes ;” for that 
work, with the exception of its religious views, contri- 
buted to the popularity of its author in the state. It is 
true of the “British Spy,” and of the “Old Bachelor,” and 
of the “ Life of Patrick Henry.” It is true of “Swallow 
Barn,” of “ Letters from the South,” of the ““Mountain- 
eer,” of “George Balcombe,” and of the writings of Presi- 
dent Dew. It is true of the Southern Literary Messenger, 
and of many other productions, It is pre-eminently 
true of the ballad entitled “ The Waggoner,” which, in 
the judgment of the writer, is the best piece of poetry 
ever written south of the Potomac. There is in ita 
graphic power, and a cheerful, contented, and buoyant 
gaiety, which Wordsworth would not disdain to own. 
It is to be remarked, however, that Wirt was unequal 
in his performances, and the difference arose from the 
mixed nature of his pursuits, His Spy, constituted him 
the father of polite literature in Virginia. We may 
say of him what Johnson said of Gray—-bad he always 
written thus, he might have bade defiance to criticism- 
This charming work is Virginian in its structure. 
But in the Life of Henry, his attempts to vindicate the 
title of the orator to greatness, have led many to doubt 
that greatness who never disputed it before. The 
defect of the work lies in the glare of the words, and in 
the confusion of its figures. We cannot help believing, 
from the success which attended the Spy, that Virginia 
is admirably adapted to the production of that domestic 
literature which corresponds with a comparatively 
infant state of society. The seclusion in which many 
of her inhabitants live—the rites of hospitality so gene- 
rously exercised—English customs still lingering in our 
homes—the fidelity of our servants--are enough to 
inspire Irving to depict scenes like those in his “ Brace- 
bridge Hall.” Men may become tired of epic gran- 
deur, but there is no sense of weariness in this kind of 
literature. The descriptions of life and manners in the 


Scotland; and such a literature may be formed among 
us as rapidly as among the people of North Britain. 
In history, Hume, Robertson and Russell, simulta- 
neously appeared ; in philosophy, Reid, Stuart, Beattie, 
and Brown; in poetry, Grahame, Burns, and the Et- 
trick Shepherd ; and, in fiction, McKenzie, Wilson and 
Sir Walter Scott. 

If the face of a country bas any influence in the for- 
mation of taste, then Virginia has a right to look for 
this quality in her children: for, where shall we find 
more natural curiosities or such redundant scenery as 
lies along the Blue Ridge. That mountain seems 
always as if it were a long drawn line of poetry, which 
the Creator had inserted into the otherwise prosaic vo- 
lume of the State. Our climate, too, is soft as the most 
sensitive could demand. We are aware of its being a 
disputed point whether climate has much effect on lite- 
rature. The question might be argued abstractly ; 
but an appeal to facts would warrant the belief that its 
influence is but slight.. Sismondi has traced the flight 
of the muses from the Mondego to the A®gean sea ; but 
the Russian poets have excelled all others in sublime 
views of the Deity. Plutarch, Pindar, and Epaminon- 
das, rose from among the mists of Beotia. Literature 
has opened its wells to the peasants of Iceland, as well 
as to the caravansof Arabia. The haunts of the muses 
have embraced the extremes of heat and cold, from the 
Arctie to the Antarctic circle ; but if there be any advan- 
tage in climate, then ours is not one 


‘* Where genius sickens, aud where fancy dies.” 


It is probable, that cur literary men will be obliged 
to draw some portion of their materials from those 
Indian tribes that had pre-occupancy here before 1607. 
The “Last of the Mohicans,” by Cooper, “ Traits. of 
the Aborigines,” by Mrs. Sigourney, and ‘*‘ Yamoyden,” 
by Sands, are works founded on our connection with 
these tribes. Southey, at one time, gave us the promise 
of making our country the scene of a work; but as he 
has outlived all his republican notions, it is probable 
that we shall not be honored by his muse. Campbell, 
however, has more than supplied the desideratum, by 
a poem as remarkable for pathos. as any within the 
range of letters. But the wigwams of Virginia have 
scarcely been entered by our writers, and yet we know 
not whether they be best suited to the researches of the 
philosopher, or to the investigation of the poet. The 
mysterious origin of these tribes—their mounds, fortifi- 
cations, and cemeteries—have perplexed the most pro- 
found philosophers; whilst their costume, their orna- 
ments, their relentless passions, their feuds, their devo- 
tedness to war and the chase, might emertain the most 
fastidious of our bards: and thus these tribes might 
become to our men of letters, what the highland clans 
have been to the writers of Scotland. But the field in 
the didactic, historical, and philosophical departments, 
is just as open to us, as to any other people. Among 
the ancients, husbandry has been taught through the 
medium of poetry, and large portions of history have 
been distributed among the people through the medium 
of verse. Through the same channel, Armstrong has 
instructed us in the art of health, and Falconer in that 
of navigation. In the same way we have been taught 
the pleasures of the imagination, of hope, of memory, 





works of Ramsay, are as fresh as ever to the native of 


of temper, and of religion. But the most important 
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inquiry, as connected with this subject, relates to the 
way in which our men of letters are to be supported. 
We have no king to bestow bounties on the indigent 
scholar. We have no pensioned men among us, like 
the tragedians of France, or the English essayists, or 
the Italian philosophers, or the German critics, or the 
Flemish artists, or the Hindoo brahmins, or the Chinese 
mandarins. The forlorn scholar contends against wind 
and tide, and finds that without the discovery of a lite- 
rary steam-power, his skiff is not likely to reach any 
haven with velvet shores. It is not probable that lite- 
rature for a long time will constitute one of the divisions 
of labor, though the wealth of the State might be aug- 
mented, by raising such a department of mental indus- 
try. In this dilemma, Coleridge advises all men of 
letters to study a profession, and most sadly did he feel 
the want of some calling to supply his family with 
bread. The muses fed him on nectar, but it was not so 
well adapted to subsistence, in a world where the sweet- 
est flowers are overwhelmed by the bitterness of nox- 
ious weeds. The same theory, in substance, is advo- 
cated by Gulian C. Verplanck, in his “American 
Scholar;” and it must be confessed that his reasons are 
weighty, why men of letters in this country should 
become utilitarians. Thus, Burke, and Fox, and She- 
ridan, Brougham, MelIntosh, and Jeffrey, may be 
regarded as specimens created on thisscheme. But the 
professional character will invariably absorb the literary, 
or the literary will produce the same effect on the pro- 
fessional. There will be a master passion, and litera- 
ture demands devotedness in order to reach excellence. 
Homer, Milton, Camoens, Tasso, and Dante, were 
beggars ; and Virgil would have been in the same pre- 
dicament except for the munificence of the Czsars. 
These bards might have been utilitarians; but then 
they would never have scaled the summits of Parnas- 
sus, and been hidden from the approach of vulgar men, 
in that distance which they have created between them- 
selves and the species to which they belonged. But to 
the cultivation of letters, Virginia has it in her power 
to apply some incentives, and if her legislators will 
decree that the first Petrarch who may arise, shall be 
crowned in her capitol, she will not long be destitute of 
Petrarchs worthy of the coronation. 

The third interrogatory, whether Literature will re- 
pay the State for the time and expense involved in its 
attainment, will now claim a moment’s attention. 

This question is rather formally stated, for we con- 
tend that Virginia would be repaid a thousand fold for 
all her liberality in the cause of letters. Literature 
has created a difference among nations; and to see the 
contrast, nothing more is necessary than to inspect 
the map of the world. The map of the world may re- 
ceive the same gloss from the hand of the artist; but 
the lights of knowledge and the shades of ignorance in- 
troduce points of discrepancy not to be misunderstood. 
The student can single out Egypt and the northern 
shores of Africa, and contemplate them with emotions 
different from those with which he looks into the in- 
terior of that peninsular continent. He can contrast 
the dignity of the Carthagenian senate with undisci- 
plined hordes that roam destitute of the arts of life. 
It is true he meets with proofs of fallen greatness. The 
pyramids are defaced. The astronomer plies not now, 
as formerly, his nightly task: nor does his mind join 
itself in communion with the stars, as they meet in 





caravans among the mazes of a wilderness composed 
of moons, and rings, and suns, and systems. 

But we must look to other causes for the downfall of 
nations, than to that literature which led them forth 
from barbarism to refinement. Greece has lived many 
centuries on her ancient renown. Her books, her 
exploits, and ,her sculpture, have been disseminated 
through the world. The forms of free government 
have passed away from her; but they have been re- 
vived in other lands. Her statuary, and all the orna- 
ments of Pericles, have decayed; but the minds of 
her citizens have become immortal in their works. 
When invaded by Persian hordes, her bards chanted 
those odes, the influence of which led her armies to 
victory, and the last voice for freedom was lifted up in 
the tones of her thundering eloquence. Erasmus is 
said to have introduced the study of Greek into the 
University of Oxford; and in this way Greece has not 
been without influence in moulding the politics of 
British youth, who have gone forth from beneath the 
monastic towers of that institution. It is true, Eng- 
land retains the appendages of monarchy; but she is 
essentially free. It seems to us Virginians a mystery, 
how men like Brougham and Wellington can be ruled 
by Queen Victoria; but it is probable, that such men 
pay her homage only as she turns over the, sibylline 
leaves of the constitution, or as she waits with vestal 
watchfulness around the altars of freedom. But the 
king of England is acypher, and her forms of govern- 
ment comparatively immaterial. The foundations of 
her happiness were laid in her schools, her colleges, 
and universities. Her universities, indeed, have never 
produced such a dramatist as Shakspeare, or so prac- 
tical a linguist as Dr. Carey, or such a preacher as 
Baxter, or such an essayist as Goldsmith, or such a 
novelist as Sir Walter Scott. But these men rose from 
among the people, and are deviations from established 
laws. It seems to be one of these laws that mind shall 
incite mind, when the intellectual powers are brought 
into contact, and from these seats of learning have 
gone forth men who have become the pillars of the 
English government—the ornaments of law—the pa- 
trons of popular education—and the lights of the 
world. From one of them Sir William Jones went 
forth to establigh English law in India; and though 
we wish the Hindoos to be free, yet if they must be 
slaves, we would rather they should be slaves to Eng- 
land than to the Russian autocrat. To those univer- 
sities we owe all the light which Newton, and Locke, 
and Bacon, and Butler, have shed on the framework of 
nature—on the arcana of science—on the structure of 
the mind, or on our moral relations. The declension 
of Greece can form no objection to her literature, be- 
cause her literature is living, though its parent be de- 
ceased. She no longer nurses on her lap those heroes 
who threw lustre over her marble mountains and her 
olive vales; but her example produced those heroes 
who wrought out our independence, and gave rise to 
such patriots as Macomb and Scott, McDonough and 
Perry, whose deeds constitute the raw material out of 
which the muse of history will weave a robe of glory 
beyond the power of time to consume. The sandals 
worn by Lord Byron in his pilgrimage through Greece, 
at every footstep sunk deeper and deeper into her 
ashes—whilst the bard felt the obligation of providing 
in his own poetry, an urn in which those ashes might 
be embalmed. 


The literature of Italy was the truest reflection ever 
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made by the mirror of Greece. It was considered a] stars takes its position in the world of nature. Among 


high effort of genius, when an ancient artist so depict- 


the bonds which are to hold together a constellation 


ed fruit that birds mistook the imitation for reality; |so imposing, the chain of a common language and 


and in the mental fruits that grew on the banks of the 
Tiber, there was a striking resemblance to the rhetoric, 
the philosophy, and the poetry of Greece. Rome, from 
a few huts, inhabited by barbarians, became an impe- 
rial power, taking in the deserts of Gaul, the forests of 
Germany, the sands of Numidia, and the clifts of Al- 
bion, and passing over the Pyrenees and the heights 
of the Caucasus. The downfall of this power was not 
effected by literature, for it was among the last offices 
which literature performed, to scourge, as with a whip 
of scorpions, the growing vices of the empire. The 
empire fell by its own weight; and it was the voice of 
its own ruins, at the twilight hour, which admonished 
Gibbon that the sun, which had set forever, needed an 
historian to record his race. But when Rome was 
overwhelmed by barbarians, her literature was even- 
tually transferred to Spain, to France, and Switzer- 
land. It was subsequently revived on the soil where 
it had first taken root, and free governments arose in 
time from its influence. 

Literary men may accomplish much for the preser- 
vation of liberty, though devoted for the most part to 
peaceful @mployments. Some of them, it is true, have 
obeyed the summons, when called to the defence of 
their country. This may be affirmed of the Greek 
tragedians, of the Welsh bards, of the writers of Spain 
in the Moorish wars, and of some of the Polish poets 
in the aggressions of Russia. But, for the most part, 
their attention has been directed to whatever can soften 
the manners—refine the taste—subdue the passions, 
and augment our social pleasures. When Napoleon 
was subjugating continental Europe, the scholars of 
France and Germany were in retirement. Chateau- 
briand was in America; the Baroness De Stael was a 
prisoner at Copet, on the Lake of Geneva; Cuvier 
was silently enlarging the empire of man over the 
birds of the air, and over the shells of the sea; Goethe 
and Schiller were waiting anxiously for the flowering 
of the olive tree of peace, that the nations might par- 
take in its shade, of the mental repast which they had 
provided. The pursuit of letters is necessary to coun- 
terpoise the fierce passions of men, and the value of 
poets cannot be calculated onthe score of attaching a 
peaceful peasantry to their homes. Had Burns ful- 
filled his intention of emigrating to the West Indies 
before enriching his country with his works, then 
Cuba or Hispaniola might have gained all that Scot- 
land would have lost. He would have left a blank on 
the face of his country, that is now filled up with all 
the humor—the tenderness—the rural contentment— 
and the moral sublimity of Scotland. And why may 
not men arise, who shall endear to Virginians their 
native state, a land which the writer loves: 


* Although no son of thine ! 
Yet I have climbed thy muuntains, not alone, 
And made the wonders of thy vallies mine.” 


We have adopted a form of government unparalleled 
by any nation in the history of man. The defects 
which are visible in the republics of Greece, of Car- 
thage and Rome, of Italy, Holland and Switzerland, 
have been avoided, whilst their excellencies have been 
combined in our confederacy. It was owing to the 
light and intelligence of the people, that our states 


literature will prove one of the strongest, and we be- 

lieve that Virginia will be prompt to create a multitude 

of its firmest and brightest links. 

To these views might be added some remarks on the 

aids which morals and religion have received from 

literature: but such ‘a discussion would lead to an 

article as long as that which we are about to close. But 

we cannot consent to conclude before observing, that 

should any reader suppose that the writer arrogates to 

himself any literary pretensions, he would entertain a 

suspicion altogether unfounded. The title of a man 

of letters would be a misnomer indeed, applied to an 

individual whose professional studies are vastly more 
than a match both for his bodily and mental powers. 

But the writer has volunteered in this cause, because 
his client has often been unjustly arraigned, and ocea- 
sionally by some of his own sacred vocation. An 
Athenian orator once undertook to appear for a female, 
but his pleas could make no impression on her obdu- 
rate judges; he became dumb, however, and simply 
pointed to the assemblage of her charms, and his silent 
eloquence prevailed to her acquittal. The writer deems 
himself to be engaged in studies, that will end in re- 
sults far more important than any that will ever be 
found on the milky way of science, or on those paths 
of literature that wind around all the mental beauty, 
with which the imagination in all ages has been redo- 
lent. We think it is Coleridge who remarks, that he 
relinquished the dreams of Plato for the realities of 
Paul—and, may we not add, for the songs of the patri- 
archs—for the raptures of the prophets—for the me- 
lody of Hebrew bards, and harps chorded by celestial 
choirs ? * B. 

* Our author has struck the vein with a master’s hand. Can- 
not we prevail upon him to prosecute his labors, to open up the 


mine of literature, to develope more of its treasures, and to ani- 
mate other laborers in the same goodly work ? 


Ed. So. Lit. Messenger. 





CHON-NE-LAR, 
THE CREEK MAIDEN—WHO REFUSED TO EMIGRATE. 
By Henry Thompson, A. M. 


Child of the Eagle Chief! why lingerest thou here? 
No lov’d one is with thee—no warrior is near. 

Like a bird from its flock, that is soaring alone, 

With plumage unsullied, o’er mountains its own, 
Thou wand’ rest dejected, all lonely dost roam, 
Heart-broken to answer—“ J’m an exile at home!” 


And wretched, forsaken! I would be forgiven, 
And repose in the earth decreed us by heaven, 
And part not forever from the home I revere; 

But roam till I perish o’er the graves that are here. 
For a brother now sleeps in this hallowed spot ! 

A son of the forest! O awaken him not! 

O awaken him not— nor his lov’d one despoil, 

Or thy blood, E-sta-hat-ke,* will crimson the soil. 
For the Creek is abroad! ah! yet unsubdued, 
And the eye of the eagle is still on his brood. 


By yon lake, now thine own, from which we are wean’d, 
Our fathers in council, have often convened ; 





have met together as harmoniously as a galaxy of 


* White man— pronounced East-tu-hat-ke. 
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But the torchlight is out—and the war-song is o’er! 
To the voice of Ma-na-wa* we listen no more. 

But the whoop, and the yell, and the games of the hill, 
Are lingering too sadly in memory still! 

But the young bird I lov’d, from his eyrie hath flown, 
And left his Chon-ne-lar, to wander alone! 

Never more to return to the land of his birth, 

Nor to tread the green haunts of this beauteous earth ; 
Nor come with the Wampum,t affection arrayed, 

To lean on his rifle—when Chon-ne-lar is laid 

With her dead, by the stream, where the waters will curl 
Their murmuring eddies o’er the desolate girl, 

Who wanders dejected in the land of the Creek, 

’Mid a language discordant, her tongue cannot speak ! 
But ’tis well! she is here in her own native place, 

And forsaken, will perish—the last of her race! 


* Head Chief—pronounced Min-nor-way. 
+ A worked belt: a maiden’s gift to her warrior lover. 





THE GRAVE IN THE FOREST.* 


By the author of ‘‘Atalantis,” &e. 


“We had ridden about twenty-three miles, having 
left the Indian hovel where we slept, by daylight, and 
our path for the better part of this route had lain over 
a single horse-track, and through a dense forest which 
had never been dishonored by the axe of the pioneer. 
The day began to grow exceedingly sultry towards 
noon, and my father proposed that we should ride some 
few hundred yards into the wood, where the trees were 
loftier, and the underwood less dense and tangled. Among 
some of the long vistas which gleamed upon us continu- 
ally on either hand, we did not doubt that we should 
find a pleasant breeze stirring, which we could not 
hope for, where the trees were small, and the shrubbery 
thick, and almost matted together by the rank growth 
of that fertile region. A little hill, on the right hand, 
particularly invited our attention. It was covered with 
pines of the largest size, and so closely set that the 
mingling branches at the top almost entirely excluded 
the sun ; this probably being the reason of the deficient 
undergrowth below. Little glimmerings of his light 
alone appeared, dispersed and fleeting among the far 
recesses, giving a most spiritual aspect to the spot, and 
inviting the fancy to that sport which it so much loves, 
among vistas seemingly interminable. The cool sha- 
dow wooed us, and we were glad to break through the 
bushes which environed our path, and ride quickly up 
the gradual ascent into its shelter. Once there, the 
heat no longer oppressed us, but the stillness of the 
scene, its moral desolateness, and the constant whisper of 
the breeze, as it fitfully rested upon the tops of the pines, 
which yielded and bent beneath its passing pressure, 
induced that desire for repose which the previous heat 
and our fatigue rendered eminently grateful. We let 
our horses free to crop the tender herbage, not caring 
to fasten an animal that seems quite as conscious, when 
in strange places, of his dependance upon his master, as 
the latter can possibly be upon him; and seeing them 


* From ‘* Southern Passages and Pictures,” a volume in pre- 
paration by the author of ‘‘Atalantis,”’ devoted to the illustration 
of traits, scenes, and traditions ofthe south. 





engaged to their satisfaction in the midst of a plat of 
towering grass, we threw ourselves down to our own 
repose. I was scarcely conscious of having slept at all, 
when my father awakened me with an intimation that it 
was time to renew our journey. We had rested full 
two hours, and the wigwam of a Choctaw half breed, 
fully twenty miles off, was our destined resting place for 
the night, and the only one within possible reach. 

“You have slept soundly,” said my father, after I 
had risen—“ more so, I think, than if you had known 
where you had made your couch.” 

I turned, at these words, and discovered, for the first 
time, that my place of rest was the hillock of a grave. 
The shape of it was still perfect, though a pine tree 
had grown up at the foot, one of the roots of which ran 
out of the mould, and partially along upon the surface 
of the grave. ; 

“An Indian’s—some Choctaw chief, perhaps,’”’ was 
my remark. 

‘‘No! a christian’s. The Indians seldom make indi- 
vidual graves so conspicuous, unless they bury in the 
tumulus of the tribe—they are more apt to conceal the 
burial place than ostentatiously to reveal it. J am not 
satisfied that any of the American tumuli belong to the 
ancestors of the present race. They certainly do not 
to themselves. But this grave is that of a white man 
and a christian. While you slept, I drew up the stake 
which was at the head of it, and partially concealed 
beneath the long grass. It lies at your feet. It was 
once across. The arms of the cross are wanting, but 
you may see where the groove has been made with a 
hatchet to receive, and where the nail has fastened it. 
The nail has been eaten out with rust, and the cross 
has fallen down in consequence. But the groove and 
hole are there ; and there is yet other evidence. Look-- 
your eyes are younger than mine—look, and see if 
there is not a letter upon the head of the stake. It 
seems to me that there is, or was, Can you make it 
out ?” 

“It is eitheran M oran H, but which? The two 
columns are there necessary to both letters, but the con- 
necting strokes are too imperfect for detection.” 

“Tt matters not—we should know nothing, even if we 
knew all; and yet our desire to know is natural enough. 
But if we knew the name of the inmate, it would not 
content us; we should be for asking more questions. 
His family, his fortunes? Where was he born—whither 
was he journeying—by what means did he come to his 
end? Your own blood may have circled in his heart, 
for all we shall ever know of the matter.” 

“True, sir,—yet these are only a few of the ques- 
tions which a very natural curiosity would ask, with- 
out even hoping for reply. Was he young or old— 
happy or miserable—did he long for life, in the moment 
when it was taken from him—was he prepared for 
death when he found it inevitable? What, next, is the 
feeling of his connections in his absence—was his fate 
ever known to them? Perhaps, even now, there is a 
fond mother, or a devoted wife, that looks for him day 
by day, and still wonders that he does not come.” 

“Perhaps—these are inquiries which may be made 
every day in tracing out the histories of our western 
pioneers. And yet the probable fortunes of the sleeper 
here, may be conjectured from his place of burial. He 
was a discontent, or he would not have been here ; 
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most certainly, one of those restless, impatient mortals, 
something like myself, who are forever blazing trees 
and making tracks for their neighbors. He has dis- 
trusted the world—wronged it, perhaps; or—which is 
worse, and however strange you may think it, far more 
common—has been wronged by it, in its ignorance of his 
claims or its recklessness of his rights, and been driven 
by it into exile. When you grow a little older in the 
world, you will meet with this history at every step, 
It is, perhaps, no unfitting termination to the fortunes 
of such an one, that way-farers should find his body by 
the roadside, and scooping out for him a shallow grave, 
have laid him in it, and hurried away from the spot, 
seeking solitudes yet wilder, and a destiny quite as sad.” 

As these words were spoken, my father led the way 
to the horses, his manner evidently indicating a desire 
to escape from the subject. But I was young and had 
no such dread of it. The evils of life were the convic- 
tions of his experience ; to me, they were, as yet, only 
topics for imagination ; and, long after my father had 
ceased to speak of this little incident, I was revolving it 
in my mind in connection with a thousand fancies not 
the less sweet, because they were unavoidably serious. 
In this manner I strove to search out, and to trace the 
probable history of the occupant of that lonely grave 
in the unbroken forests) Who were his friends and 
parents? Doubtlessly, there was a time when he had 
been blessed with the love of both. Childhood had 
surely brought with it many sweet fellowships. Did 
they cease to be sacred—had the pledges of either been 
violated? From his playmates in boyhood he had sport 
and sympathy. How melancholy was the thought 
that manhood had preserved no testimonies of youth— 
that neither friends, nor playmates, nor parents, may 
have been beside him in the las tsad agony! There 
was something terrible in this conviction, and I strove to 
drive it from my mind. Could it be, that, when the 
earth seemed to reel beneath him—when the skies grew 
suddenly dark, and the light began to fade; and the 
impatient death, whom he could baffle no longer, grap- 
pled with him in all his terrors, and hurled him, stiffen- 
ing as he fell, to the unfeeling earth—could it be that 
there were none of all those whom he had known in 
boyhood, to compose his distorted frame—to smooth his 
agonized features, and wrap him decently in the conceal- 
ing pall for his final slumber? Were they strange men, 
whom he had never before seen or known, to whom his 
cruel fortunes surrendered this sacred office? Was it 
a passing way-farer like himself, who happened at 
nightfall upon his insensible body, lying across the road ; 
and who with a bald humanity, gave it a shallow grave 
by the wayside; thinking of his own probable need 
while he did so, and otherwise, utterly unmoved by 
any feeling for his brother ? This was the suggestion of 
my father, and according to his experience it was doubt- 
lessly true. Such is the every-day history of thousands 
who wander off into the solitude, far away from man, 
and too frequently, perhaps, seeking to escape from 
God. But 1 could not bring myself to believe, that 
such was the case in the present instance. There had 
been some care manifested in preparing the rude me- 
morial of the sleeper, by which we knew that friends 
must have buried him—that friends must have been 
with him in his last moments. The rude cross, and the 
imperfect initial were proofs of this. He was neither 


alone, nor without commiseration when he died. This 
conviction secure, my fancy proceeded to other proofs in 
tracing out this history. There must have been one 
who strove for his recovery—who brought him the cool- 
ing draught, and the sedative medicine—who cheered 
him by accents of comfort through the long and weary 
night of grief and sickness! I felt assured too, that 
this fond attendant must have been a woman. Such 
duties are seldom well done by men. I fancied that I 
beheld her as she smoothed down his pillow, and bathed 
his head with an officious zeal that brought a smile 
into the patient’s eye, and a pleasure to his heart, even 
though he may have felt all the while, how utterly una- 
vailing was all such attendance to save. Then came 
the crisis—the parting agony; and the shriek which an- 
nounced her desolation, seemed almost to sound within 
my ears. The next movement of my fancy brought with 
it a terror, Where was she—the survivor? What 
was her fate? I turned hastily from the scene and the 
subject. I feared lest I should find for her, a destiny 
even more dreadful than that which my imagination 
had traced out for him.” 


From MS. ‘* Personal and Literary Memorials.” 


THE SAME SUBJECT. 


[The reflections above written forced themselves fre- 
quently upon me in after-days, when more various 
wanderings had led my footsteps to other graves, and 
were at length embodied in the verses which follow.] 


Death takes not his abode, alone, where crowds 
Gather for many purposes—where pride 

Erects his habitation, and the rout 

Of spirits, schooled against austerity, 

Meet in licentious revel;—but even here, 
Where the deer stalks in safety, and the wild, 
Unrifled of its rich virginity, 

Is ruled by sov’reign nature as at first— 

Here Death hath built his melancholy shrine, 
And the small mound of turf that now extends, 
Defacing the plane surface at our feet, 

Hath proof that he hath claim’d his sacrifice, 
And, monarch of all time and every place, 
Hath made life render up his trembling staff, 
And, like some outlaw, reckless of accompt, 
Hath eased him of his burden. 


Shall we ask— 
What were thy fortunes, sleeper?—who wast thou 7— 
What were thy name and lineage ? In what part, 
Foreign or native, of earth’s wilderness, 
Didst thou begin thy journey? Was thy life, 
Honor'd by gifts of goodness—smear’d by guilt; 
Baffled by fortune —hard beset with foes, 
Or, cast away in thy own recklessness, 
By profligate waste of days? 

All in vain, 

This idle quest—yet not to virtue vain, 
If from thy grave, an upward voice might rise, 
To give us answer. Nothing may we know 
From thy sealed lips and silent dwelling place!— 
My own blood may have cireled in thy heart, 
Yet know I naught of thee, and cannot know. 


Yet may the general aspect of thy lot 





Be traced in this thy sepulchre! Thy thought, 
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Was one that kept thee sleepless. Thou hast hoped, 
With an unyielding, vexing discontent, 

For wealth or honors ; those delusive gauds, 

That dazzle the best eyes, and still defeat 

The wisest aims of greatness !—or hast sinned, 
Beyond forgiveness of thy fellow. God, 

The prince of infinite power, if thou hast prayed, 
Will grant what man denies thee. Thou hast sinned 
Against thy neighbor's greatness. Thou hast dared 
Be bold against him, when the power was his 

To crush thee with a finger. Thou hast fled 

His keen pursuit of vengeance, and the doom 

Of exile has been writ against thy name, 

Being thy moral death: The rest is here! 


I read the story of thy folly here— 
Thy folly, or thy fortunes. Thou hast wronged 
Thy fellow, in denying him thy trust!— 
Thy nature asked for confidence—its laws 
Commanded thy dependance. Thou wast bade, 
Be humble in thy aim, and love thy kind, 
Even when it wronged thee. Hast thou yielded love, 
Or trust, to him that sought it? Didst thou yield 
Meet deference to thy better—to the wise, 
Having the nation’s rule? Or didst thou shake 
Thy bold hand in defiance, and depart, 
Calling down vengeance in red bolts from heaven, 
To do thee justice in consuming flame ? 
Wouldst thou could answer! It may be, thy tale 
Were of the world’s injustice—the worse wrong, 
That of the many striving ’gainst the one. 
Thou couldst unfold a grievance which should bring 
A pang to hearts of honor—a damp sweat 
On brows, that feel thy argument was theirs— 
Thy cause, the cause of freedom. He who stands, 
As I, above thy forest-sheltered sleep, 
May 1ead thy story in thy dwelling place. 
Thy steps were from thy home of many hours, 
From time of youth’s first blossoming. Thy grief— 
The grief which stretched thee on thy bed of death— 
Came with thy exile. Thou wast banished all, 
And death, that met thee, was a comforter, 
To guide thee to a dwelling, and prepare 
A couch, and give thee shelter from the night, 
Fast coming on; and storm that followed close; 
Pursuing thee, as still the storm pursucs 
The banished and unfriended. Thou hast sunk 
To thy last sleep, untroubled by the cares 
That throng about the city bed of death— 
No idle tramp of men has followed thee: 
A hurried hand—perchance, a thoughtless heart— 
Hath scooped thee out a grave some three feet deep, 
And left thee in the solitude to God! 


The heart hath better hopes. Humanity 

Springs up beside the wayside, like a flower, 

That takes the wasteness from the wilderness, 

And sweetens its bleak waters. I have hope 

Thou wert not all untended at the last. 

Some hand hath smoothed thy pillow, when disease 
Kept thee awake through the long, dreary night. 
Thy birth had friends and parents. Childhood came, 
And brought with it a livelier fellowship ; 

And boyhood gave thee sympathy and sport. 

And were there none of all thy fellowships— 

Was there no parent in thy last sad hour, 

Nor she thou lov’dst in childhood—nor the boy, 
Who mated out with thee in roguish play, 





The measure of thy laughing pranks erewhile, 
Beside thee when thou groand’st in agony ? 

And in the trying moment, when earth reel’d 
About thee, and the skies began to fade, 

And darkness fill’d thy chamber, and gaunt Death 
Dragg’d thee about and wrestled with thy frame, 
Already overborne—and hurl’d thee down 

Never to rise—was it a friend long tried 

Who decently composed thy stiffened limbs, 

And spread thy pall above thee; or strange men, 
Whom thou hadst never seen, and couldst not see, 
To whom thy fortune, most unnatural, 

Gave up this mournful office? Did they take 
Thy frame, and scooping out a shallow bed, 

That gave thee scarce ashelter from the rain, 
Consign thee, with a word, unto thy tomb— 

With vague conjecture, scanning all the while, 
Thy hopes, thy fortune, and thy loneliness ? 

Had all deserted thee that loved before? 

Or wast that thou, in wilfulness of mood, 
Self-banish’d, fled the many who had loved, 
Deplore thy error still, and weep thy loss ? 

Did none come near to give thee medicine, 

Or smooth thy pillow down, support thy head, 
Watch by thy midnight couch, and still attend, 
With an officious tenderness and zeal, 

Which makes the patient smile through every pang, 
And bless the malady, however deep, ‘ 
That brings along with it such pleasant cares? 


And all that infancy and boyhood brought— 
Mother and mistress—schoolmate, brother, friend,— 
Thy manhood took from thee, even in the hour, 
When most their cares had help’d thee! ’Twas not thus 
Thy feeling, when in manhood’s health and strength, 
Thou fledst from the proud city, with a pride, 

That made thy errors look like nobleness, 

And kept thee in them. In that hour of death, 
Feeble and prostrate, what a mockery seem’d, 

That spirit-exulting which had led thee forth, 

Into self-written exile. Thy faint heart 

Pray’d then for that humility—that hope 

It then rejected in thy hour of strength; 

And thou hadst given the torturing pride of years, 
That fed upon thy heart, and all its hopes, 

For one poor hour of love—for those sweet smiles, 
Of her, whose heart looked out from tearful eyes, 
Still hoping for thy soon return, yet sad 

As with a mournful presage of thy fate. 


That fate, perchance she shared. She fled with thee, 
Blind to thy vices, to thy errors blind, 

Flying from all beside, and glad to own, 

A dwelling in thy heart,—alone abode, 

Where thou couldst love her. Thou didst build her cot; 
Beside yon thicket, near yon rippling brook, 

And reared the jasmine round her cottage door, 

And trained the wild vine o’erit. Thou wast blest, 
Deep in the forest, happy in the all, 

Rich in the little spoil thou robb’st from man. 


And where isshe? Thy dwelling place is lone— 
Thy cot in ruins, and the tangled vine, 

A thicket where the yellow serpent glides, 

And the green lizard creeps. Where is the bud, 
That made thy cottage beautiful—that soothed 
The desert to thine eye, and fill’d thy heart 

With such abundance of her treasured sweet, 
That man’s hate was forgotten in her love ? 
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She answers not. Her voice like thine is still, 

In these wild solitudes! What deeper shade, 

Conceals the grief it never may subdue? 

Her fate—if such it be—is worse than thine— 

To live beyond the loved—outliving all 

Those choice plants of affection, which the eyes, 

That brighten'd while they watch’d them, wet with tears, 
And, train’d too well, forebore not flowing still, 
Though all had wither’d they had cherish’d long. 


She did not perish when she saw thee die, 
Else had they made her grave where thou art laid, 
And that were merciful. No flower is here 
Which she has planted; and the weeds have grown, 
Untended, like thy fortunes, thorny and wild, 
Meet emblem of thy fate. Methinks, 
If there was nothing sweet to bless thy days,— 
If youth had no enjoyment—childhood no friend,— 
Manhood no home—the love of country nought, 
To make a venerated shrine a charm, 
More sweet to age than all the joysof youth— 
If but affliction clung to thee through all,— 
It had not been a misplaced charity, 
Of her, or the sad seasons, to have left 
One flower above thy grave, poor desolate! 





AN ADDRESS 


Delivered before the Franklin Literary, Society of Randolph 
Macon College, Virginia, June 19h, 1838, by D. L. Carroll, 
D. D., President of Hampden Sidney College. 

Such is the title page of a pamphlet of very neat ex- 
terior, just thrown upon our table. On the second page 
we are apprised of the subject matter of the address, 
thus—“In what more appropriate way can I occupy 
your time, on this occasion, than by pointing out to you 
some things in our condition, as a nation, which show 
that we are yet to have a literature of our own; and 


then specifying some of the duties of educated men 
on this subject ?” 


The circumstances instanced are these : 

Ist. The intellectual character of the men who founded 
this nation, and the influence of the institutions which they 
established. 

2d. The bold and diversified natural scenery of our land. 

3d. The vast physical resources of this nation. 

4th. The increased interest now taken in the cause of 
popular education. 

5th. The peculiar excitability of American mind, and 
its susceptibility of being turned to account in the for- 
mation of an American literature. 

The duties of educated men at such a time are deline- 
ated under the following heads. 

First—To give impulse and direction to the existing 
movement of American mind on this subject. 

Second—To cherish enlarged and liberal views respecting 
the literary institutions of our country. 

Third-- By their own acquisitions and example to elevate 
the standard of intellectual excellence—and 

Lastly—To bring the influence of the Bible to bear on 
the formation of our literature. 

Dr. Carroll is one of our fine writers, and although the 
address before us, bears but few marks of deep research, 
or hard thinking, it is nevertheless a happy and well- 
timed contribution to the great cause it espouses—the ad- 
vancement of a literary ambition in our American youth, 





There is something handsome in the two neighbor in- 
stitutions, ‘ Randolph Macon’ and ‘Hampden Sidney,’ 
looking so neighborly. The President of the one, ad- 
dressing by invitation the young men of the other, and 
they providing the reading rooms of both institutions, 
and the reading public, their common patron, with so 
neat an edition of the address. 

We hope this mutual confidence and good feeling 
will long-continue. Most heartily also do we wish suc- 
cess to the patriotic work of the formation of an 
American literature, whether that be an independent 
literature, elaborated out of pure American materi- 
als—or merely a general and generous literature in 
America—the offspring of an American literati, honora- 
ble and eminent in the sight of all lands. 

But absolutely, it is right humiliating that as yet in 
the Old Dominion, the literary shepherd of our youth 
has to goad the popular patriotism, by telling them of 
the ridiculousness of “ an edifice of brick and mortar, 
put together in the coarsest manner, and covering an 
area of a few feet—a fragmentary collection of shatter- 
ed apparatus, a few old volumes, received by donation, 
as a library, a few varieties of limestone and quartz 
rock, as a cabinet of minerals, and then a faculty gath- 
ered fortuitously from the walks of business or of ordi- 
nary professional life,” and all this “ constituting the 
beau ideal of a college.” Tell it not in Europe, publish 
it not in the streets of foreign cities, &c. 

But every thing like a national literature is the work 
of time. Perhaps we are a little too young yet as a na- 
tion. Cur warriors, patriots, statesmen, and divines, 
are not mean in the comparison with those of any 
other age or clime. But “distance lends enchantment 
to the view” of human characters, as well as of moun- 
tains. Our emigrant forefathers are worthy enough of 
immortal verse, but they are men as it were of yester- 
day. Our institutions are excellent, but without the 
sanctity of age. Our nation’s birth was subsequent to 
that of gun-powder, of course we have no walled towns, 
and the story of a siege is not likely to be laid in this 
land. American states came into being under the light 
of christianity—of course, we have no old heathen tem- 
ples among us, tumbling into ruins. Our architecture is 
all the creation of ordinary, social necessity, and rather 
of hurry than otherwise ; of course, we have no huge 
castles, pillars, or pyramids, or such like ; and our little 
displays of architecture in its various orders, Corin- 
thian, Ienic, Doric, Gothic, &c., are rather small scale 
displays of pedantic servility, than any thing magnifi- 
cent and original. Our history is all the story of a noon- 
day scene ; there are not many lights and shades about 
it; no obscurity, unless it be the work of slanderous ri- 
valry of inventive disputation. It does not extend back 
into the dark ages. It has no mythology worthy of the 
name—no ruins to form the starting place of conjecture; 
of course, poets pine and starve here, even if like fairies, 
they demanded nothing but superstitious and wondering 
attention. We are in the light of the Baconian era. 
This is an age of utility—ours is a nation of business, 
(if we can overlook the broad blots of mere idleness 
and vice.) The unclassic western maxim, “ go ahead,” 
is gilded on the head of the flag-staff of this people. 
These are fundamental facts that must lie at the foun- 
dation of our literature ; and the simple superstructure 
must go up upon them—the absolutely peculiar monu- 
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ment of American originality. We have come upon 
the stage of this world too, as a nation, under the dy- 
nasty of science. Astrology was the delusion of other 
days and of distant lands. Our youth are learning the 
matter-of-fact science of astronomy. Alchemy was the 
hallucination of the eastern cloister, in a barbarous age, 
We have the universe of matter before us, under the 
slow and small beginnings of chemical experiment. Ne- 
cromancy, soothsaying, witchcraft and fable at large, all 
in their turn marred the incipiency of the literature of 
other days and other nations, but they were all exploded 
before our oldest college edifices were built, or charters 
enacted, and our literature dates since their death. 
Light and immortality, come to light by the gospel, 
shone upon the wilderness when our forefathers land- 
ed. Here then is the pedestal of American society, 
government, genius, literature, character, and fame. 
The obstructions in the way ofall, are manifest enough. 
We have too much public domain still unappropriated. 
The waves of emigration roll too conspicuously toward 
the wilderness. Wealth istoo near under the gaze of 
every body, as a bait to exertion. We have too many 
long rivers to navigate. We have rather too sparse a 
population every where as yet, and too little division of 
labor in all departments ; too much bustle, and too lit- 
tle leisure—and, more than all, as a people we are not 
much more Americans as yet, than we are an assem- 
blage of emigrants and their children from other nations, 
in America. If some power of heaven, or earth, or both, 
had come and civilized the red men of the forest, ga- 
thered them into friendly society, organized them into 
states, gave them religion, and warmed their minds and 
bosoms into that fruitfulness of thought and feeling and 
invention, out of which a literature springs—if institu- 
tions had sprung up thence from the seeds of truth, and 
under the bounties of heaven—that would have been all 
and purely American. As it is, it will no doubt bea 
long time before any thing that is American will be 
entirely original, 

But let the question of originality take care of itself— 
we need not vex ourselves about it. The point really 
important is the intellectual and moral advancement of 
our population. This isa field as open before us, as 
the skies above, or the wilderness westward. And he 
is a benefactor of our race, and the nation’s friend, who 
does any thing towards this object, whether it be in 
thought, word or deed. 

But, in conclusion of these hasty observations, we must 
be contented to select one consideration from the many 
that rise to view, and that one, of course, ought to be the 
most important one of all. It is this—religion is in- 
dispensable to a dignified, uniform and permanent lite- 
erature. On this point let every national literature 
that the annals of time bear, be produced as witness— 
God and nature can not be obscured nor divorced from 
each other. Of this the bosom of every man, not yet a 
demon, is conscious. Give the people religion, and 
give it to them early, and give it to them always. It 
will make them orderly, moral, thoughtful, intelligent, as- 
piring, enterprising and “ ready unto every good work.” 
Then schools will arise and learning willadvance. Every 
nation hasa soil of itsown, and an atmosphere and a sky 
somewhat peculiar to itself, but God has given one Bible 
to the race ; and, in the language of an old heathen poet, 
quoted by the Apostle Paul, “ we are all his offspring.” 





On this main point, let Dr. Carroll speak :— 


‘< It would be doing injustice to this subject not to notice briefly? 
in conclusion, the duty of educated men to bring the influence of 
the Bible to bear on the formation of our literature. An attempt 
has been made in our own country, on a small scale, to break 
the alliance between religion and learning, and to divorce the 
Bible from our academic institutions. It is difficult to decide 
whether such an attempt offends most against sound philosophy, 
good taste er correct morals. Coleridge, a profound mental 
philosopher and a good poet, has somewhere said that ‘an 
intense study of the Bible wili prevent any writer from being 
vulgar in = of style? He perhaps never uttered a sentence, 
that gave him a better claim to philosophical discrimination than 
this. To illustrate the beauty and sublimity of the holy scrip- 
tures, and to show their salutary influence on the formation of 
a national literature, would demand limits far more extensive 
than the present address will allow. Besides giving us an 
authentic account of that tremendous moral overthrow in Eden, 
which has so deeply influenced the phenomena of our present 
condition, the Bible presents the most touching and tender scenes 
of the display of the domestic affections--the unsophisticated 
friendships of the earliest and simplest stages of human society— 
those agitating extremes of elevation and depression of fortune, 
in the history of real life, which far exceed, in high-wrought 
and tragic interest, the plot and the catastrophe of the drama or 
the romance ; it presents an analysis of moral character the 
most critically exact, and furnishes the most perfect models of 
true greatness ; it contains poems pervaded with an imagery 
that émiliarizes the mind to those general forms of beautiful 
nature which are unfading and immortal; and it discloses the 
stupendous realities of a future world, amidst a sunlight and a 
scenery sufficiently resplendent and sublime to be the more im- 
mediate residence of the Deity. Now these are objects of inspi- 
ration and of classic allusion, that infinitely transcend the entire 
machinery of pagan mythology, and all the incidents of profane 
history. The source from which the Nazarene and the Jewieh 
fishermen derived their imperishable code of morality, far ex- 
ceeds in riches and depth, and will more amply repay modern 
investigation, than that from which Plato and Socrates collected 
their splendid fragments. And who can doubt but that the foun- 
tain from which David and Isaiah drank, contains waters more 
calm, and clear, and deep, imaging the azure above, and 
reflecting the pearls beneath, on which they sleep, more brightly 
than the Pierian spring or the Castalian fount of classic memory? 
Does not ‘Mount {Zion above,’ whose summit is gilded with 
the beams of an unsetting sun, and whose foot is laved by ‘ the 
pure river of the water of life, clear as crystal,’ with ‘the trees 
of life, on either bank,’ in their perennial green, and their 
golden fruit, afford richer and more ample materials for the 
muse, than can be furnished by the fabled Parnassus, peopled 
with every form of beauty with which the unassisted imagination 
can invest it? 

Whoever will examine the adaptation of the objects disclosed 
in revelation to the original susceptibilities of our mental consti- 
tution, can see, without prophetic prescience, the sway which 
the Bible is destined to have over the intellectual character of 
ourrace. True, as yet there is scarcely an approximation toa 
Christian literature in the most refined nations of the earth. 
But it will not always beso. The triumphs which the Bible will 
yet gain over the human intellect, and its power to lead captive 
at its chariot wheels the genius and the learning of the world, 
are as certain as those splendid conquests which it has begun to 
make, and is pledged to complete over the moral nature of man. 

Who can compute the influence which it may yet exert on the 
literature of nations, or how much has been lost by the absence 
of that influence on the ages that have passed away ? How dif- 
ferent would have been the literature of the Augustan period, 
had it been pervaded by the spirit of the Bible! e monuments 
of pagan genius and taste of that era, have indeed won the 
admiration of the world ; but it is that kind of admiration which 
we feel in contemplating the proportions and symmetry and 
beauty of the statue, with the concurrent conviction that still itis 
cold and lifeless. The body of the intellectual products of that 
age, has the stature and the proportions of manhood, but it 
wanted inspiration to ‘ breathe into its nostrils the breath of 
life,’ that it might ‘become aliving soul.’ This the Bible is 
destined to do for the literature of future times. Whether our 
educated men will avail themselves of its influence in the forma- 
tion of ours, or not, divine revelation will yet transfuse its light 
and purity and vivifying spirit through the literature of all na- 
tions. The sacred volume will not always be excluded from the 
empire of mind. Genius shall! yet pay its homage and reverently 
worship at the shrine of the holy oracles. And when this world 
shall have completed that grand moral cycle, in the calculations 
of prophecy, which is to bring it nearer to the central light of 
heaven, all nations will have a literature, pure and chaste and 
sparkling with the dews and the sunbeams of the millennial 
morning.”? 





CHARITY. 


It is the duty of a man to love his greatest foe, 

And shield the arm that late was raised to work his direst wo: 
Just so the scented sandal tree, in all its pride and bloom, 
Sheds on the axe that lays it low a sweet and rich perfume. 
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DESULTORY SPECULATOR. 
LIFE. 


I look upon life as a sickly and feverish dream. Its 
highest enjoyments are transient and fluctuating, and 
its realities painful and vapid. The poet of nature has 
with great truth exclaimed, “ How dull, stale, flat, and 
unprofitable, are all the uses of this life.” To him who 
has passed its meridian, and descended into the vale of 
years, its uses will indeed appear “ dyll and unprofita- 
ble.” He looks back upon the irregular and devious 
path he has trodden, and perhaps remembers with re- 
gret, the few flowers he has culled and left to perish, 
and looks forward to the barren waste that lies before 
him. He may recall the joyous feelings of his youth, 
when fancy dipped her pinions in the rainbow hues of 
hope—when all the breathing scenes, and gorgeous and 
living pictures of this world, were “beauty to his eye 
and music to his ear ;” but, while he remembers them, 
he sickens at the thought that they were but the “ base- 
less fabrics of a vision”’—the glittering and evanescent 
baubles of fleeting enjoyment—which have 


** Gone glimmering through the dreams of things that were.” 
And what is life ? 


** A summer’s day ! 

That dawns bedewed with icy tears ; 
Youth glitters like the orient ray, 

Till busy, toilsome noon appears: 
Then as the sultry sun descends, 

The dim horizon shadowy grows, 
While nought but gloom and care remain, 

To veil the scene at evening’s close.”? 


But what is life? To the great majority of mankind 
it is, after all, but a mere struggle for existence—a con- 
stant effort to procure a modicum of food and raiment. 
To this end, man labors through life—passes off, and 
is succeeded by others, who pursue the same dull and 
beaten path. In civilized, as well as savage life, man 
is propelled by the same impulses, and struggles after 
the same object. They, indeed, who are born to opu- 
lence, are not governed by the same necessity ; but are 
stimulated to action by another motive—the love of 
pleasure, power, or fame. But action of some sort is 
essential, To all, the great Creator has issued his man- 
date, that virtuous action is indispensable to human 
happiness. The motionless and unagitated lake, may 
please the eye by its apparent placidity and repose, 
while its waters are putrid and its particles pregnant 
with the seeds of pestilence and death. He who labors 
for mere subsistence, gives strength and activity to his 
body, and consequent energy to his mind; and he who 
seeks fame, or wealth, or power, must be intellectually, 
if not physically employed. He feels the stimulus 
which gives him pleasure, and he bounds forward from 
cliff to cliff, in his ascent, till death closes all his exer- 
tions, toils, and hopes. Disappointment does not always 
arrest his career, but sometimes adds new ardor to his 
pursuit and fresh vigor to his efforts. 


** Man never is, but always to be blessed.” 


He lives and acts in the anticipation of future good ; and 
when all the sickly realities of human life have been en- 





joyed, and have passed away, he still looks forward to 
more substantial and enduring happiness beyond the 
grave. All human pursuit and human exertion termi- 
nate in this common boundary. 


‘* The paths of glory lead but to the grave.” 


And when, at the close of life, and he is about to plunge 
into the fathomless ocean of eternity, he casts back his 
eye upon the varied scenes through which he has pass- 
ed—the toilsome and painful march he has accomplish- 
ed—the unsubstantial pageants he has sighed for, and 
the melancholy ruins of blasted hope or of wild ambi- 
tion, he must exclaim, in the language of Pindar, “ We 
are shadows, and the dreams of shadows are all our fan- 
cies conceive!” Abdulraman, the third Caliph of Cor- 
dova, had full experience of the vanity of the world, 
when he pronounced the memorable summary of the 
days of happiness he had enjoyed: “I have now reign- 
ed above fifty years in victory or peace, beloved by my 
subjects, dreaded by my enemies, and respected by my 
allies—riches and honors, power and pleasure have 
waited on my call—nor does any earthly blessing ap- 
pear to have been wanting to my felicity. In this situ- 
ation I have diligently numbered the days of pure and 
genuine happiness which have fallen to my lot: they 
amount to FOURTEEN !—Oh, man! place not thy confi- 
dence in this present world.” How very few can say 
even this. Fourteen days of happiness out of fifty 
years of existence, are more than fall to the share of the 
great mass of mankind. What is life afterall? <A fitful 
dream or a painful reality, Misfortunes embitter, mise- 
ries sour, and guilt poisons its enjoyment. Who would 
wish to live over the years he has numbered? To pass 
along the same path—to feel the same emotions—to 
witness the same sickly pageants, and to experience 
the same ingratitude, contumely, oppression, and wrong? 
It is made up of moments that are wasted—of days 
that are misspent—and of years that only fill up the 
brief span of life, and leave but the memory of the past 
behind. 


*¢ To-morrow and to-morrow and to-morrow, 
Creeps in this petty pace from day to day, 
To the last syllable of recorded time ; 

And all our yesterdays have lighted fools 
The way to dusty death.’ 


Let man then regard this world merely as a preparatory 
stage to a future and eternal state of existence. Let 
him consider his misfortunes, sufferings, and miseries, 
as intended to prepare him the better for a world of un- 
dying glory and happiness, and let him persevere in a 
course of virtue and usefulness, in contempt of the ma- 
lignity of his enemies, and the storms of adversity that 
beat around him, and he will infallibly attain to that 
perfection and happiness hereafter, which should consti- 
tute the only true end and aim of all human exertion 
and pursuit. 


“ Life’s little stage is a small eminence, 
Inch high the grave above, ‘ that home of man, 
Where dwells the multitude :* we gaze around, 
We read their monuments ; we sigh ; and while 
We sigh, we sink ; and are what we deplored: 
Lamenting, or lamented, all our lot.” 
Washington City. G. W. 
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‘CROSS READING. 


One of the first specimens of cross reading was given by the celebrated Cardinal Ricuexrev, in a letter to 
the French Ambassador at Rome, dated the 23d of November, 1638, in which he gives a true character of a 
person who had been soliciting him for some time, for a recommendation to that functionary. It is as follows— 


“ Master Campy, a Savoyard by birth, 
is the man who will present to you 
this letter. He is one of the most 
vicious persons that I ever knew ; 
he has long and earnestly solicited me 
to give him a suitable character, 
which I have accordingly granted to 
his importunity ; for, believe me, sir, 
I would be sorry that you should be 
mistaken in not knowing him well, 
as some worthy people have been, 
and those among the best of my friends. 
I think it my duty to advise you, 
to take especial care of this man ; 
nor venture to say any thing before him, 

' inany sort. For I may and really do 

assure you, there cannot be a more 
unworthy person in the whole world, 
I well know that as soon as ever you 
shall become acquainted with him, you 
will thank me for this my advice. 
Civility obliges me to desist from 
saying any more upon the subject. 





friar of the order of St. Benedict, 

the notification communicated by me in 
discreet, the wisest, and the least 
among all that I have conversed with: 
to write to you in his favor, and 


‘together with a letter of credence ; 


his merit rather than to 

he deserves infinitely your esteem ; and 
wanting in serving him, from being 

I should be afflicted if you were so, 

on that score ; but now esteem him 
Wherefore, and from no other motive, 
that you are most particularly obliged 
to show him all the respect imaginable, 
that may either offend or displease him, 
truly say, I love him as myself, and 
convincing argument of a mean and 
than to be base enough to injure him ; 
are made sensible of his virtues, and 
will love him as well as I do, and 

The assurance I entertain of your 
urging this matter on you further, or 

I am, sir, your affectionate friend, 


RICHELIEU.” 


I wonder if our present worthy President has ever thought of this scheme. It would have been useful to him 


in the palmy state of his popularity. 


While on this subject I must not omit another specimen of this species of ingenious deception. It is taken 
from an old history of popery, published in 1679, and called the Jesuits’ creed in England, and will suit either 


catholic or protestant. 


* Pro fide teneo sana Que docet Anglicana, 
Affirmat que Romana Videntur mihi vana, 
Supremus quando rex est Tum plebs est fortunata, 
Erraticus tum Grex est Cum caput fiat pupa, 
Altari cum ornatur Communio fit inanis, 
Populus tum beatur Cummenoa vina panis. 
Assini nomen meruit Hunc morem qui non capit, 
Missam qui deseruit. Catholicus est et sapit.” 


Washington City. 





I hold for faith What England’s church allows; 

What Rome’s church saith; My conscience disavows. 
Where the king is head, The flock can take noshame, 
The flock’s misled, Who hold the pope supreme. 

Where the altar’s drest, The worship’s scarce divine, 

- The people’s blest, Whose table’s bread and wine. 

He is an ass Who their communion flies, 
Who shunsthe mass, _Is catholic and wise. 


G. W. 





‘GOD. 
BY C. M. F. DEEMS. 


His power !—a word, and from the deep 
This earth, with beauty rife, 

Shook off the incubus of sleep, 
And started into life. 


He spake: and radiant floods of light 
Came streaming o’er its gloom, 

And sweetest flowers spread to the sight 
The richness of their bloom. 


It measured out the billowy sea, 
It piled the mountain high ; 

His power has caused the stars to be— 
Tis written on the sky. 


His voice !—when gently breathes the morn, 
The voice of God is there ; 

Its accents, too, are softly borne 
Upon the evening air. . 





The deep-toned cadence of its wrath, 
Speaks in the thunder’s roar, 

When strides the storm-sprite o’er his path, 
And shakes the trembling shore. 


But, oh! its deepest melody 
Breaks on the troubled soul, 

When first it sets the spirit free, 
And makes the wounded whole. 


His presence !—if there were a spot 
Of earth on which we dwell, 

Where it were said that God is not, 
That spot would be a hell. 


His presence fills the heaven of heaven 
With its supreme delight, 

And from his dazzling throne is given 
The glory of its light. 


Creation quakes beneath His frown, 
Worlds fly before his nod ; 

The boundless universe must own 
The presence of its God. 
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FRANCIS ARMINE—A ROMANCE. 
BY A NOVICE. 


CHAPTER VIL. 
°Tis a time 

For memory and fortears. Within the deep 
Still chamber of the heart, a spectre lifts 
The coffin-lid of Hope and Joy and Love, 
And bending mournfully above the pale 
Sweet forms that slumber there, scatters dead flowers 
O’er what has passed to nothingness. Geo. D. Prentice. 


Why turns her brow so pale—why starts to life 
That languid eye? What form, before unseen, 
With all the spells of hallowed memory rife, 


Now rises on her vision ? Anon. 


How mournful is it to realize the truth that Death, 
the slayer, has laid his cold finger upon the young and 
beautiful, and swept them from the earth forever. It is 
mournful at all times! but when his dread wing has 
been flapped over those with whom we were associated 
by the deep feelings of natural affection, or the tender 
ties of love, it is doubly mournful! How mournful and 
how bitter is it to enter the darkened chamber, and 
mark the awful change that has passed over forms 
which, perchance, on yesterday moved gaily and hap- 
pily down the great stream of life—to behold the lip on 
whose words we lingered, mute and still—the heart, 
whose beatings were all in unison with our own, mo- 
tionless and calm—the hand, with whose every touch 
we were familiar, dull and heavy—the pulse that 
swelled in warmth and freedom, throbbing no more— 
the eye, whose glance had often met our own, glazed 
and fixed—the smile that once interpreted our lightest 
wish, departed—the brow cold—the breath choked, and 
the frame pressed in the mouldering coffin, where the 
worm will feed upon it, and where the cold damp earth 
will rot and decay it. 

There was sorrow and death in the dwelling of Mor- 
ton. It was a strange contrast between the joy and 
brightness of the outward scene, and the gloom and 
sadness of that house of mourning. Sweetly and beauti- 
fully had the light of another day trembled from the 
distant portals of the east upon the earth. That light 
streamed through the closed curtains of the chamber, 
and fell upon a bed on which lay the unconscious 
dead—the father and the child. Though the death of 
the former had been a violent one, he seemed to have 
passed away without much pain. His features were 
calm and settled—the hands, that had performed many 
kind deeds, hung heavily at his side—the eyes, that had 
looked love and affection, were dull and rayless—the 
form, that had moved among the living but a few hours 
previous, in manly pride, had returned to senseless 
clay: and the young girl, that Francis Armine had 
innocently robbed of life and sent to her long resting 
place ere the world had withered her affections, seemed 
as though she had fallen into a gentle slumber. How 
many sweet thoughts went down with that beautiful 
child to the voiceless grave! Thoughts of home—of 
happiness—of joy, and peace,--thoughts, that may not 
yet have -burst forth, and awaited but some genial 
touch, to make them flow like cooling waters from the 
rock of old,—thoughts of love and affection, that had 
not yet clustered around that pure mind—and that, alas! 








will know no voice until awakened in a brighter world, 
Peace to that young heart—-rest to that fair form! 

The wife and the mother sat there. She was so 
no longer. Many trials had she gone through— 
these were the heaviest,—many afflictions had she 
passed by—these were the bitterest. The window at 
which Mrs. Morton sat, commanded a view, which at 
that hour might well have attracted her attention. 
But her thoughts flowed in a far different channel. The 


{themes on which she mused, were dark and melan- 


choly ; and as they, one by one, glided before her, and 
gave way but to new doubts and fears, the tears of 
affliction gushed from her eyes, and swept, drop by 
drop, down her pale cheeks, There comes an hour to 
all, when hope, though an evergreen, blooms in vain—or 
blooming, as it springs up is withered by the hot winds 
of despair ! 

It was the morning of the day on which she was to 
witness the remains of her husband and her daughter 
placed in the grave. Many were already gathered 
around the house. As she sat in the recess of the low 
window of the room, and looked forth upon the people 
beneath, their words reached her ears. They were 
speaking of the child’s death, and alluding to its guilt- 
less murderer. 

“ Of what country was he ?” inquired one. 

“An Italian,’’ was the answer. 

“ What was his name?” asked another. 

“Francis Armine,” was the immediate reply of 
many. 

Mrs. Morton heard no more. At the mention of 
that name, a sudden dizziness came over her, and she 
swooned away. 

The funeral procession swept on. First came the 
bier, drawn by two black horses, and surmounted by 
dark and gloomy plumes; then followed the principal 
mourner, with the relatives of the deceased. The 
venerable clergy, with whom Morton had been asso- 
ciated, came next, with slow and measured tread. 
Next came a great number of little children, the ac- 
quaintances and schoolmates of the deceased daughter, 
chanting, as they walked along, a low and plaintive 
song, and at moments changing the air to one thrillingly 
sweet and touching, which sounded like tones of hope 
bursting on the despairing mind; then could be seen 
an immense multitude of citizens drawn together in 
sympathy for the survivor. 

And thus the procession moved on. It had swept 
through the streets of Paris—thronged with awe- 
stricken spectators--and wherever it moved, the gay 
laugh of life was stilled, and the hum of business was 
hushed. Already had it passed through the city and 
reached the heights of Charron, on which is situated 
that quiet resting place—the last and silent home of the 
illustrious and noble dead—Pere la Chaise. 

That funeral train was a melancholy spectacle. The 
dreary bier with its death-like plumes—the mourners— 
the clergy—the children, and the long line of citizens, 
as well as the perfect silence that reigned around, ren- 
dered it sacred and solemn to the most unfeeling spec- 
tator. The song of the children had ceased—the cry of 
the mourners could not be heard, and the whisperings 
of the assembled multitude were hushed. All was 
still—awfully still—within the city of the dead. The 
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mourners stood around the graves—the coffins were 
lowered—the earth was dropped upon them, but its 
hollow sound could scarce be heard amid the loud and 
piercing lament that then went up as if from every lip. 

And now the vast crowd of carriages and foot pas- 
sengers moved homewards—stream upon stream rushed 
from the heights of Charron, down towards Paris, and 
in a short time nearly all of that dense and serried 
crowd had disappeared. 

But Mrs. Morton, overcome with fatigue and sorrow, 
sat in her carriage alone, and moved slowly towards 
the city. She seemed lingering to gaze upon that spot 
to which the living never turn save in sadness. At 
this time a change came over the scene. The clouds 
that had before passed along silent and unnoticed, now 
swept swiftly over the southern part of the sky. A 
low yet distant thunder was heard—the air, before 
refreshing, now became sultry and oppressive—and 
then suddenly the bending pines gave warning that the 
tempest would follow. And it did come. Masses of 
thickened clouds rushed in gloomy ranks up the hea- 
vens, and contended, like giant gladiators, in the savage 
and convulsive struggle—nearer and nearer shouted 
the thunder—swifter and swifter flashed the many- 
forked lightning, and darkness mantled the outstretched 
wall of heaven—above and about the earth it de- 
scended in one far-spreading intense banner of gloom— 
when the spirit of the tempest moved abroad, and shook 
out his rainy shroud upon the earth, and fast and fiercely 
it poured and fell. It lasted but for a short time, and 
ere it came again, a horseman dashed by the carriage 
of Mrs. Morton. As he passed, the whole earth was 
lighted up with an intense and brilliant glare. That 
light enabled Mrs. Morton clearly to see the horse- 
man. As she did so, a gladness beamed upon her 
melancholy countenance. Her heart was in her eyes; 
and as they gazed, the warm tears of joy fell uncon- 
sciously from them. ‘Do I dream? No—no! It is 
him! That form, I could never forget it! Would that 
he were nearer! Would that I could again hear his 
voice! I will!—I will!” 

At that instant the carriage struck violently against 
a huge rock in the road, and suddenly overset. The 
boy driver, escaping unhurt from the vehicle, hastened 
to assist Mrs. Morton, and found her thrown some dis- 
tance from the seat and senseless. 


CHAPTER VIII. 


My mind misgives 
Some consequence, yet hanging in the stars, 
Shall bitterly begin this fearful date. 
Romeo and Juliet. 


Since I came hither I have heard strange news. 
King Lear. 


“Softly, softly—here approaches thecaptain. Should 
he witness your mutinous arm raised so high, be sure 
he’d tear it off and beat you to death with the bloody 
stump,” said a little man, evidently of the lowest order, 
to one of the same stamp, as they stood in the door of 
a Small house on the road side, near Paris. 

“Hist!” returned the companion, looking at the 
captain, who was near the house; and sinking his voice, 
“Allen, you sly dog, the captain may be tyrannical, but 





he would’nt make such a sorry spectacle of a friend who 
has served him like a brave fellow through all his little 
sprees, and so forth, on the road.” 

“He would though. To be sure he was very easy, 
when our company first selected him; but splice me if 
he has’nt become the tightest rogue that ever backed a 
horse in the glance of old Oliver.* He shot that great 
preacher the other night who was buried to-day ; and, 
I’m told, has said that he intended to quit us. France 
is getting too hot for him, and he’d better leave it.” 

The robbers became silent, for the person of whom 
they were Speaking, had joined them. He was about 
the middle height, of a sinewy frame, and presented 
altogether a brave and chivalric bearing, well calculated 
for the situation of captain of the followers of Robin 
Hood. 

“fa! Captain Montanvers.” 

“Well, my merry men, how fares the lady since I 
left her?” 

“Better, far better, captain,” replied Allen. 

“Hush! hush, man—not so loud. Go you Allen to 
the common yonder, and inform me when any travel- 
ler comes in sight. I have suspicions that some one has 
blabbed on us—go you—quick.” 

And he departed, chanting such rude ditties as this, 
as he walked along— 

‘* Much sweeter than honey 
Is other men’s money !”? 

Some time elapsed ere Mrs. Morton was conscious of 
her situation. During the night she had talked and 
raved and suffered—she had, in her delirium, spoken of 
events and named names, which none but the captain 
of whom we have spoken knew, and which of course 
none but him understood. When she awoke, daylight 
was streaming into the window of a room of which she 
was the only occupant. She looked around, and won- 
dered where she was, and then her recollection returned, 
and all the grief that had weighed upon her spirit again 
came rushing back like the chilling waters of some 
mighty stream. 

“Where am I?” cried she, rising from the bed. 
“My brother—my brother—surely I have seen him. 
No!--it was but a dream !” 

A man entered—it was Allen. 

“Your service, madam,” said he, bowing low. The 
captain asked me to thank you for your condescension 
in honoring his humble roof, and says your carriage is 
now at the door, which, thinking you might wish to 
return to your home early, he had sent to the village and 
repaired.” 

“Thanks—-many thanks—-it is already late, and I 
will start immediately. ‘To whom do I owe this hospi- 
tality.” 

“Why, madam, it was nothing but right—seeing 
that the night was dark and stormy, and your carriage 
broke down, I hope your ladyship was not hurt, 
although you looked awful pale when we found you. 
This is captain Montanvers’ house, and I am sure that 
any one in distress is welcome here.” 

“Could | see that gentleman, and thank him person- 
ally for his kindness?” asked she. 

“Oh! no, madam: the captain is—is unwell ;” and 
as he spoke he walked towards the door. The lady fol- 
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lowed, and was soon in her carriage and on her way 
back to Paris. 

Montanvers stood in a side door where he could not 
be seen, and watched the receding form of his guest, 
until the carriage moved away. 

“T would not see her,” muttered he, “ fearful that 
she would know me. Now for Paris. My brave men,” 
said he, addressing some dozen men who were lolling 
on the green sward before him, “I am about leaving 
you for a short time, and when I again join you I trust 
that all suspicions, which have arisen of late from our 
bold maneeuvres, may be lulled, and that I may return, 
favored by that fortune which always favors the brave 


and the bold.” So saying, he took up his way towards 
the city. 


CHAPTER IX. 


Then might my breast be read within, 
A thousand volumes would be written there. 
Earl of Sterling. 
There hath arisen betwixt us 
An immortality of hate. Old Time 
Shall sink to dotage and forget himself, 
And pity cling unto an usurer’s breast, 
Ere he and I grow friends. Barry Cornwall. 


Heard you that? 
What prodigy of horror is disclosing ? Lillo. 


Behold Montanvers in the full flush of Parisian life ! 
Full of crimes and vices he had again been elevated to 
that station which he had before forfeited. His 
brightest hopes had been realized, and encased as was 
his conscience in a hardy stoicism, which even the sharp 
tooth of remorse sometimes fails to penetrate, he again 
moved among the great herd and seemed above them. 
Again in the society of the refined—respected by the 
men—sought after by the women, we turn to contem- 
plate him. 

And some will ask, did none of those crimes that 
stood out boldly on the pages of the past—crimes of 
manifold natures, which the mind would shudder to 
contemplate—did they never arise before him to check 
the full tide of his longings, or sweep away the aspira- 
tions of a reckless and a darkened heart, and a rayless 
and perverted mind? Theydid! Vice is, has been, and 
ever will be, pursued by that unpitying monitor, me- 
mory, or haunted by that scourging avenger, con- 
science. When we err for once, we err forever. When 
we commit one dark crime, we secure to ourselves a 
doom more terrible, a fate more awful than he who 
signed the death-bond with his reeking blood. And 
why is this? Because the memory is undying, and the 
images which it brings up, for good or for evil, are its 
only “ still small voices” to comfort or to damn the pos- 
sessor—to the one, it brings sweet incense--on the 
other, it inscribes in every lineament, as with the fangs 
of scorpions—“ Beware.’ Montanvers had passed the 
Rubicon of crime, with a bold and daring stride, and 
was now an outlaw of virtue, to be shunned by man- 
kind, as the brave mountaineer shuns the evil shape of 
the omened wraith. y 

Henry Montanvers had been reared in the midst of 
opulence. He was an only child, and was remarkable, 
when a boy, for quickness of invention and consummate 





hypocrisy. At that age, when the flower of the heart 
had not been cropped by the influence of debased asso- 
ciates, he had displayed a cunning, which at school 
won for him a reputation among his classmates, which, 
with the natural bent of his mind, tended to unfit him 
in after life for that straight path which alone leads to 
happiness and peace. Was there an orchard to rob, or 
a bird’s nest to plunder, or an “affair” to manage, 
Henry was the chosen one. In his eye was the subtle 
fire—in his tongue was the oily eloquence—and in his 
arm was the ready movement, which suited well the 
leader of a band of reckless schoolboys. At twenty~- 
one he had grown prodigiously vain--swore that youth 
was the time for pleasure—old age the time for repent- 
ance and soberness—that England was tgo small for 
an ambitious gentleman——that the world—-the great and 
boundless world, was the fit arena for any but a coat- 
less curate, or a simple squire; for such as him, the 
drawing-room of the world, and the huzzas of crowds, 
the only scene, and the only triumph. He accordingly 
scorned all occupations, wherewith to gain an honest 
independence, and travelled. As a matter of course his 
purse grew as light as his conscience, both of which were 
melting away very fast. In a little time he was seen 
in Florence, without money, and of course, from his 
former habits, without friends. 

Every day his situation was becoming more unplea- 
sant. He was in the midst of plenty, and lived from 
hand to mouth, until starvation stared him in the face. 
One evening, at the solicitation of his only remaining 
acquaintance, (the rest had cut him—Oh, money, thou 
god!) he was induced to enter a well known roulette 
club in Florence. He sat down, and lost and lost again ; 
and borrowed and lost again. He was now in debt 
several hundred pounds. To extricate himself he bor- 
rowed again, and again lost. He was not only bank- 
rupt; he was deeply involved, and in a strange and 
friendless city. What was he todo? He looked 
around the room and al] shunned him. Delirious from 
his many losses he left the club, sought his own room, 
and opening his pistol case, loaded one, with which he 
was about to blow out his brains, when it was wrested 
from his hands. He turned, and beheld in the intruder, 
his acquaintance of the club. 

“ Montanvers,” said he, “I have come to relieve you. 
You are deeply in debt—you want money. An old 
gentleman of wealth has just been informed of his 
wife’s illness in a neighboring town, and starts to-night 
to see her. He carries a large quantity of money with 
him—the night is dark.” 

He consented to accompany him, and share the 
spoils. He went—the robbery was committed—the 
old man, who had once been an intimate friend of his, 
recognized him, and threatened him with exposure—it 
cost him his life ; and with that deed commenced a long 
series of crimes too appalling for narration. 

And now behold him moving among the polished 
and the refined. Success had crowned his villanies, 
and he was again enabled to throw aside the costume 
of the outlaw robber, and assume that of the humble 
citizen—his former mode of life unknown and unsus- 
pected, save by one—and to silence that one, was one 
of the objects of his present disguise. 

On the day succeeding the date of our last chapter, 
Henry Montanvers (we will not trouble the reader 
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with his various aliasés,) was to be seen moving 
through the most solitary part of the suburbs of Paris. 
The path which he had selected was private and seclu- 
ded, and passed through a thick and dark wood. He 
had strolled alone for some time, with seeming careless- 
ness, and was then near the centre of the wood, when 
he espied a hat hanging on a bush—he approached 
with a slow and noiseless tread, and beheld through 
the thick clustering trees the object of his search, 
Lucien Andeli, laying on the grass, in so deep a study 
as not to notice his approach. 

Andeli was alone, and was unconscious of every thing 
but his own thoughts, when suddenly a ball aimed by 
an unseen hand, whirled by him and lodged in the 
trunk of a tree by his side. He turned to the place 
from which he heard the report of the pistol, as it was 
discharged at him, and beheld a tall athletic figure, but 
the place was so dark that he could not recognize the 
features, and could scarcely see the face of his foe. He 
did not wait for a deadlier aim, but sprang forward, 
and in another instant that foe staggered from the 
effects of a heavy and well directed blow, and fell to the 
earth. A glance sufliced to show Andeli that he stood 
before Montanvers. 

“‘T spare you, sir,” said Andeli, in a tone that went 
to the heart of his foe—“T spare you, sir, as much as 
you deserve death, to reflect, ere you again stain your 
hands with blood. From me you have nothing to fear; 
but I warn you now to urge me no more to arrogate to 
myself that diviner power which sooner or later must 
overtake you. Great Heavens! I pray that this un- 
happy man may have atoned for his many errors and 
crimes, ere he enters the presence of an awful but a 
just Gop! Go, Montanvers! go, and search the dark 
labyrinths of crime and sin, through which you have 
already passed, and pause amid the desolation and the 
ruin that you have wrought, and be warned by one 
who was once your best friend, of the miserable doom 
that awaits you in another world. Pause and reflect, 
if but for an instant, and you are saved !” 

“Lucien Andeli,” was his only reply, spoken in a 
harsh and hoarse voice, as he glared upon him, “I have 
failed this once, but your doom is fixed! Look—look! 
I swear it!” 

Montanvers had arisen, and was retracing his steps 
from the wood, when he turned and gazed in the face of 
Andeli. 

“Remember, Lucien Andeli,” he said, in a voice 
almost choked with passion, “ your doom is fixed. By 
Hell! I will have your heart’s best blood! I have 
sworn it!” 

And he moved away. His hatred towards Andeli 
had not been of a moment’s growth. They had in 
early life been rivals, and Andeli the successful. It 
was a hatred that one day will not bring forth, but like 
the poisonous flower that grows in the east in the dark- 
est caves, requiring years to unfold, slowly, but surely, 
its deadly leaves. It had sprang up in the lonely 
recesses of a morbid heart, and was kept there uncon- 
sumed and nourished in the general wreck, as the 
mother might nourish her youngest idol in the darkness 
of a remorseless pestilence. Andeli knew this, and 
despite his bravery almost shuddered as he heard that 
voice. 


The day was drawing to its close when Montanvers 





proceeded back to Paris. Who can tell the fearful 
thoughts that came over that stern man, as he threaded 
his way through the streets of that city ? Who can say 
what were the elements that then struggled in that 
fierce heart? Who can paint the terrible passions that 
nerved that fore-dooming hand? None should try it. 
Those fiery and savage passions were raging within, 
concealed by a mighty effort, and traced not on a 
haughty brow and a reckless lip. 

“‘Andeli, Andeli!” muttered he, as he walked along. 
“Curses on him! He knows me well, and has already 
upbraided me. Ever since that fearful deed, that he 
alone knows of, that accursed name has been a dark 
cloud upon my life—the blighter of my sweetest 
dreams—the destroyer of my brightest aspirings. An- 
deli! how the very name festers upon my tongue—it 
rings in my ear like a death knell! It must not be. He 
dies! Another, and yet another, to the long list, and I 
can live undisturbed. To kill him—to take with his 
own another’s life-—psha ! it were easicr to—down, con- 
science! He must die! Will I do the deed? And she— 
ha! I will have most sweet revenge! If he lives I am 
forfeited to eternal disgrace. Ill crush him—but the 
means—the means.” 

He entered one of the news-rooms, to be met with in 
almost every street of Paris, and had scarecly seated 
himself, when the Evening Courier, one of the best 
papers of that day, was thrown into the door. He 
snatched the paper up—in those times as in the present, 
newspapers were the only link that connected mankind 
with the great, tumultuous, ever-changing world—and 
had glanced over the columns, when the following words 
met his eye: 


“ARRIVAL OF Francis ARMINE. 


“ Most of our readers are, perhaps, aware that this 
distinguished gentleman has arrived in our city. Fora 
more complete notice of his arrival, we refer them to an 
editorial in yesterday’s paper, detailing all the circum- 
stances that occurred to him, as well as the accident 
near L’Etoil, which, at that time, created the decpest 
sensation amongst our citizens. We are, however, 
happy to learn, that the excitement then evinced has 
passed away, and sincerely trust that it shall not 
become our painful duty to notice, as public journalists, 
any further outbreak of our citizens against the inno- 
cent offender, whom, with a complete knowledge of all 
the circumstances of the accident, we do not hesitate to 
pronounce entirely guiltless. 

‘Postscript. Since the above was in type, we have 
learned from a secret source that the object of the pre- 
sent visit of this talented gentleman is, if possible, to 
hear of a sister whose mysterious disappearance from 
her home we recorded some five years since. It was 
then supposed by some that she had been murdered, 
and that measures had been taken to thwart all endea- 
vors to find out her fate. We trust, however, that 
those suppositions were incorrect, and that the brother 
and the sister may yet be united.” 

Montanvers read this over several times, and with 
the names and events spoken of by Mrs. Morton, 
during her delirium at his house, revolved over, he arose 
from his seat. When he did so it was with a prouder 
tread. A sudden hope had flashed across him—the 
dark frown departed from his brow, and his whole 
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countenance was animated with a glow of triumph. 
Fate did indeed befriend him! 

“ Ha! well counselled,” thought he, gliding from the 
room into the open streets again. ‘The means | have. 
Andeli, from you I will indeed have nothing to fear. I 
crush that one, and the vine that has twined its tendrils 
around it, falls too. Tremble thou, Andeli, for now 
thou art doomed.” 

Plot on—plot on—dark man! Weave the web around 
the innocent, but be sure that thou art not thyself caught! 
Fly swiftly on the wings of mighty mischief! Make 
sure thy footsteps on the topmost crag of the precipice ; 
for if thou fallest, farewell ye laurels, and a long fare- 
well ye myrtles! 


CHAPTER X. 


They met, all innocence—and hope—and youth : 
And all their words were thoughts,—their thoughts pure truth: 
Every new day that pass’d, pass’d them the fleeter, 
And hours though sweet, were chased by hours still sweeter : 
Love had adopted them. The Garden of Florence. 


A tale of thine, fair Italie! 
* * * * 
A tale of sorrows—for e’en on thy bright soil 


Grief has its shadow, and care has its toil. L. E. L. 


It was a lovely evening. On the velvet turf, and 
spangled with the dew of evening, lay-ttie manifold 
flowers of every hue and fragrance, with which the 
rich bottom lands of the Seine abound. The tall trees 
were clad in summer’s brightest foliage—among which 
the bland air stole— 


** Making sweet music while the young leaves danced ;” 


and those green, green leaves, were vocal with the 
hum of insects and the song of birds. Far, far away, 
opened one of the richest landscapes of that lovely 
clime, valley and plain, and woods and waters, bounded 
by a faint, blue outline of numerous vine-clad hills, 
which lay in quiet relief against a most brilliant sky. 
And that sky, that unrivalled, deep blue sky, was 
without a mist or color—save where in the far west it 
touched a bed of clear and limpid water—and there it 
was glowing with those purple and golden tints, which, 
reflected over that enchanted earth, add much to the 
beauty and loveliness of a sweet summer evening. 

On such an evening Meta sat with Andeli in their 
cottage. The little fountain still threw up its sparkling 
waters, that fell in showers upon the rich and odorous 
turf near the door of the cottage, and the bright stream 
still swept through woods and vales, and groves, and 
wending gracefully around the home of the lovers—as 
if it too desired to sweeten the moments of such pure 
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too, had he loved so wildly as he did now—never, as 

the young painter-boy, had he dreamed over a gentler 

or a warmer feeling than that which now intoxicated 

him! 

“Mine own Meta—my beautiful—my adored,” 

whispered Andeli, drawing her smal! and snowy hand 

within his own. “ Your song is sweeter than when 

you sang it in the golden past.” 

“Why should it not be? It is sung to you—and 

saving you I have none to cling to in the wide world.” 

“ None—none! Your’s may be a bitter fate, Meta.” 

“ Not while you are with me.” 

“And have you never tired of me?” 

“Ask the flower if it wearies of the light.” 

“T am happy indeed.” 

“And I am doubly so.” 

“ But come, dearest, let’s to yon shadowy banks and 
enjoy the hour.” 

And they sallied to the spot that Andeli had re- 
marked. ‘The sun was sinking in the west, and poured 
its golden light along the tops of the tall and noble trees, 
leaving the mossy turf beneath shadowy and pleasant. 
“What a delightful evening is this!” said Andeli, 
“ how calm—how lovely ! There—there, by that light 
you look younger than ever.” They had seated them- 
selves on the fresh turf under the shadow of the old 
trees. Before them was the little white cottage--the 
cottage of love. Ah! if those walis had tongues, how 
sweet the tales they’d tell. Around them arose the 
murmur of nature, sweeter than love’s first whispered 
tones—the breath of leaves—the tinkling sigh of the 
sparkling waves—what music for the young lovers was 
here! : 

“ Meta,” said Andeli, drawing that slight and beau- 
tiful form nearer to him, “I remember that on such 
an evening as this, some two months gone, you pro- 
mised me your history—I fain would hear it now, 
sweetest.” 

“Yes, Lucien, yes! it is right that you should hear it,” 
replied Meta, “and now, even on this lovely spot, and 
by this softened light, I’ll tell you. I will not dwell long, 
dear Lucien, upon such painful memories—my life is 
all sunshine now.” 

She looked sweetly up from the breast of her lover, 
on which she had cast herself, and thus began: 

Mera’s History. 

“‘) was born on the borders of Tuscany. You might 
have traversed all [taly for a more beautiful spot in 
vain. Nature seems to have enriched that region with 
the loveliest objects in her great store-house—bright, 
green earth—perfumed air—transparent water—dream- 
like skies. 

“After a youth spent in travel and dissipation, my 
father returned to his home, and married the daughter 


and hallowed loves—wandered on to yield its tribute of | of a noble house, whose lands adjoined his own. Some 


waters to the imperial Seine. 

Her lover sat at Meta’s feet, and gazed up to that 
sweet and child-like face, whose every feature seemed 
yet breathing the song, which a voice marvellously 
clear and sweet, had just warbled to the accompani- 
ment of a harp. Ah! those were -happy, happy 
moments! They were both young—both tiie children 
of the summer. And that fair, bright creature, how 
deeply, how fondly she loved—how breathlessly she 


two years after their marriage they left their first resi- 
dence, and chose for their retreat the spot on the bor- 
ders of Tuscany, where I was born. At my birth my 
mother died, and my father—who desired that the first 
of his children should be of his own sex, and enter- 
tained, from the moment that I saw the light, the most 
bitter feelings for me—was plunged still deeper in bis 
dislike by her death. Never after that event did he 
wed another, but living in seclusion and privacy, strove 
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hung on every tone of that voice! Never—oh, never - 





to forget that world in which he had once mingled as 
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one of its gayest and happiest citizens. There comes 
to some an old age of the heart, darker and more deso- 
Jate than the real winter of a long life! 

“Tf pass over my childhood. I was educated by an 
old tutor at my home, which I scarcely ever left, but 
spent what should have been the happiest hours of 
my existence, in idle study or endeavors to win that 
love from my father which he wrongly withheld from 
me. All was in vain. Every effort that I made was 
repulsed, and often, often have I, when I left him, retired 
to my own room, and lifted up my voice to Heaven to 
reconcile him to me—to grant me his friendship, if not 
his love. Such are some of the memories that come 
upon me as I turn to survey that childhood. I hasten 
over them. At the urgent solicitation of the relatives 
of my father we removed to Florence. I was at that 
time fifteen, and an heiress. The latter consideration 
was enough of itself to attract the butterflies that swarm 
in that fair city. I was, however, cold to their homage, 
and heartily despised the common-place affections of 
those who aspired to my hand. It will seem strange 
that one in my isolated situation should be so indiffer- 
ent to the love of others. It was still stranger to mark 
the carelessness with which I received offers of mar- 
riage, and the cool indifference with which I rejected 
them. It must be that my dark and desolate condition 
caused me to throw aside the flowers that were strewed 
along my path, and dream of the roses of that elysium 
of love in which I now repose! At length came one 
rich and: noble—he poured forth his adoration—he fol- 
lowed me wherever I went—at the opera, in the 
dance, and in the parlor, on every occasion, for months, 
he proffered his suit. He too was rejected. On the 
day that I rejected him, a note from my father, stating 
that he had watched my course and had disapproved 
of it—told me that I was the betrothed bride of Sir 
Henry Montanvers.” 

“ Sir Henry Montanvers !” echoed Lucien. 

“You start—you shudder!” cried Meta. “ You know 
him—do you not?” 

“Go on—go on, Meta.” 

‘| was the promised bride of one whom I had never 
seen and could not love. I struggled to break the 
unhallowed pledge that my father had given, and I was 
laughed at. I threatened my own life rather than 
leave the altar as his wife—he smiled, and told me to 
prepare to meet Montanvers, .&nd I did prepare to meet 
him. I prepared to meet him as a legitimate daughter 
of Italy should meet the man she hated. Lovely, 
lovely Italy! And thou loveliest portion of Italy, beau- 
tiful Tuscany—ye gave me the glowing feelings—the 
restless imagination, and the ardent and fiery spirit. 
Fatal—fatal gifts! Montanvers came. I threw off all 
hypocrisy at once, and repulsed him. It would not do. 
He urged my father’s vow. My hatred grew stronger, 
and in its greatest extremity I abhorred, and almost 
cursed that father. No, no! I could not—I did not 
curse him, Although he had taken away hope and 
happiness—although he had crushed all my desires— 
frustrated all my wishes, I still endeavored to look 
beyond the clouds that surrounded me, and trace a 
calmer, perhaps a brighter scene for the future. I was 
seated one evening in a bower in a distant part of our 
garden, musing upon the troubles under which I la- 
bored, when on hearing a slight rustling among the 





leaves near me, I turned, and Sir Henry Montanvers 
stood before me. My first impulse was to fly, but it 
was impossible. 

“** Meta, dear Meta,’ he said, ‘ hear me for this once. 
You have wronged me deeply. Why do you hate— 
why do you despise me? Again, I ask you to hear me: 
and if you can, against the wishes and prayers of your 
father, reject me again, do so.’ 

“Sir Henry Montanvers, I replied, ‘you have 
stooped to actions beneath the dignity of any gentle- 
man. Do not force me to speak more freely to you. 
Why do you again proffer the hated suit that I have 
more than once sworn never to accept ?’ 

“* But you may change.’ 

“* No, sir, never! I have said it!’ 

“Proud girl, you shall be mine!’ he returned, witha 
smile of triumph, which I shall never forget. ‘You 
shall be mine, or you are both houseless beggars. Your 
father’s estates are mortgaged to me for debts con- 
tracted no matter how, before his marriage. To liqui- 
date which debts he has pledged yourself. Meta, I 
know that you despise me—you shall do so no more 
with impunity—you shall be mine!’ 

“‘No more—no more, sir,’ I replied. ‘ Your words 
convince me how base and contemptible you are. I have 
said that I would never wed you, and I now swear that 
no circumstances will ever induce me to change that 
resolution. Out of my sight, sir.” 

“¢T eo, haughty girl,’ he said, ‘I go, but what I have 
said shall be fufilled,’ and he disappeared. I heard his 
retreating steps no more, ere I sought my own room. 
Pale and breathless—stunned by the intelligence I had 
received—overwhelmed by the meanness of my pre- 
tended lover, and the baseness of my unnatura! father, 
I threw myself on the first seat I met. I had sat there 
perhaps an hour when the door of my room was gently 
opened, and a too well known manner told me that my 
father stood before me. I shall never forget the stern- 
ness of his countenance, when, for the first time since 
our removal to Florence, he entered my chamber. He 
seated himself by my side, and spoke in tones of ten- 
derness that I had never before received from him. He 
urged me, as I valued my happiness and his feelings, to 
forget the hatred which I entertained for Montanvers, 
and accept his suit. He urged, but it was to a cold ear. 

“¢Father!’ I said, ‘your request cannot be complied 
with—I will not wed Sir Henry Montanvers.’ 

“¢Then hear my commands!’ were his words, spo- 
ken in an agitated and passionate voice. ‘ You have 
withered my hopes—you have blighted my prospects— 
you have been despised since your birth. Our house 
has fallen—our home, mine no longer. I am an exiles 
and you are the destroyer. May the fountain of your 
life be tainted—may you wander alone, and despised 
on the earth—may the ruin which you have wrought, 
forever haunt you. I, your father, invoke this curse 
upon your head. Forget your relation to me—and thus 
devote you to a life more terrible than death. Leave 
me—leave me immediately and forever! I will not 
spare, and may I never more see you. Away—away!’ 

“ With that curse still quivering on his lips, I left him. 
1 had dreamed of hope, and now my dream was broken. 
Convinced of the deeply rooted hatred of my father, 
without considering of the future, I resolved to obey his 
command never to see him more. At dusk, when no 
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one would be moving abroad, was the selected time to 
put that resolution into execution. I was afraid that 
Montanvers might observe, and frustrate my plan, and 
therefore chose that hour. Accordingly, when it came, 
I noiselessly left my room—descended the stairs—and 
was soon beyond the outer gate—standing alone in the 
silent streets of Florence. I had walked some distance 
in safety, when I heard a voice well calculated to ter- 
rify me—it was that of Montanvers. 

“* Why, how now, my young rover; whither do you 
hurry at this hour? I'll be sworn there’s some intrigue 
on foot,’ he said, as he approached me. [-. turned to 
escape—it was too late. His attendants overtook me, 
and were tearing aside my veil as he came up. 

““Fla!-sweet fortune, at last you befriend me. 
Hush, fellows! We have a rich prize. Away with 
this girl to the cottage on the Appenines.’ From that 
instant I heard no more. 

* ie « * * 

“ Flow long I was unconscious I know not. When 
I awoke, I looked around. It was night, and the sur- 
rounding objects were scarcely perceptible. I was in 
the ‘ cottage of the Appenines,’ as he had called it. It 
was an antiquated building, and rather dilapidated. 
The room in which I had slept was covered with tapes- 
try, and the walls with shining arms and rude dresses, 
An immense oak table, with some huge chairs, were its 
only furniture. A pine torch was burning on the 
hearth, but it gave but little light, and as I was looking 
at it a gust of wind put it out. All was darkness, I arose 
and went to the casement of the cottage. A glorious 
landscape was stretched out beneath me. The dark 
and tall Appenines tbrew up their sky-cleaving peaks 
on high, and ever and anon I could hear the rush of 
distant mountain streams sweeping through ravines 
and over precipices. ‘There was something magical in 
the sight that caused me fora time to forget my true 
situation. I was thus gazing on that strangea@nd ma- 
jestic scene, when | heard a tread near me which 
caused my very blood to stand. It was Montanvers. 

** ¢ Meta,’ he exclaimed, ‘I have said you should be 
mine. Lo! youare. You have heard--who has not— 
of Lovett, the terror of all Italy--the very recital of 
whose daring exploits has so recently alarmed you. 
Before you stands that robber chief—around you behold 
his faithful band sleeping within their own fortress— 
above you gaze upon his well-tried sentinels, the eter- 
nal Appenines,’ 

“These words--the place--the hour--the silence 
around—-all conspired against me. I trembled before 
the man whom I now despised. 

“* Now,’ said he, with his usual smile, ‘now thou 
art mine. What a companion thou wilt be to roam 
with along those mountain sides. What an eye thou 
hast--let it laugh on—it will encounter many a lovely 
sight. And that form—what a form to contemplate in 
the clear waters of yon star-lit stream! Farewell--my 
bride—farewell! I will return ere day shines over yon 
mountain’s peak.’ 

“ Waiting for no answer, he passed on, closed the 
door and locked it. 1 was a prisoner in the robbers’ 
haunt, with that impassable barrier, the Appenines, 
like evil omens between me and hope. But I did not 
despair. I have said that the walls were covered with 





to fit. Ina moment almost I was dressed in the garb 
of the robbers. From the many arms that lay around 
me I selected two pistols, fearing that I might be forced 
to use them, and being determined to escape, or at least 
never again enter that house. A rope ladder was near. 
Every thing favored my escape. I jumped into the 
window, flew down the ladder, and had approached 
within about twenty feet of the ground, and found that 
I had reached the end of the ladder. Here I was ata 
loss what to do--but resolved to escape, I consigned 
myself to the care of God, and let go my hold. I was 
for some moments stunned by the fall, but recovering, 
looked around me. I had alighted on a gloomy and 
rugged spot. A horse was loose near me—I sprang 
with a single leap on his back. 

“*Seize her, my men! Seize her!’ shouted a man, 
starting from a thicket of densely massed trees; and, in 
another instant, I discovered four or five dark forms in 
the back ground. I had scarcely time to breathe again 
ere the men rushed up, but the horse saved me; for 
becoming frightened, away he flew like the lightning. 
A ball—another and another whirled by me--but at 
every leap my horse gained additional speed, and I was 
soon beyond the further pursuit of the robbers. On, 
on, we flew. Suddenly the horse quivered and snorted, 
and again the faithful courser quivered dreadfully with 
fast failing limbs and glassy eye. Again it sprang 
fiercely onward--spurned the ground with conscious 
pride—-staggered from exhaustion, and dropped down 
dead. I was alone, and leaning over the once stately 
steed, when I heard the sound of approaching steps. I 
was certain that they were those of the pursuing rob- 
bers. 1 was then on a peak of the Appenines—a deep 
ravine was beneath me--this was my only chance of 
escape. I had no one to sigh for me in this world, and 
death I thought preferable to a life of misery. The 
footsteps came still nearer. 1 knelt down in that scene 
of solitude, and offered up a weak prayer—in that mag- 
nificent temple of worship, with the outstretched Appe- 
nines as its altar--the surrounding firs its groups of 
kneeling worshippers--the tall white cataracts, thun- 
dering from their deep and invisible depths, its mighty 
organs--the cry of eagles and strange wild birds—the 
shriek of the jackall and fox-—-the roar of the fell ava- 
lanche—its solemn choir—and all the stars of heaven 
its sacred and perpetual lamps. 

‘“‘ Nearer and nearer came the footsteps; and bidding 
an eternal farewell to this beautiful spot of earth, en- 
chanting Tuscany, I leaped forward! A dizzy recol- 
lection of chasms and ravines came over me—my brain 
spun around—my eyes closed. I fell. 

* . * 7 

“A musical and thrilling voice awoke me. It yet 
sounds in my enraptured ear! Amid the gloom of the 
wilderness a light broke forth! In the night a star 
had arisen! [ loved, I loved from the moment that [ 
awoke. Yes, my deliverer, my benefactor, from the 
moment that I awoke, through joy and through sorrow 
I have loved but thee, Andeli. It was my first—it 
will be my last love. My history is told.” 

She ceased, and Andeli then knew in his heart, if he 
had ever doubted it before, that he was beloved. 

Ah! ye young lovers, if your historian pauses for an 
instant on your past history, it is that he knows the 
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gers—and it has been but fora moment on your un- 
earthly loves—~it is because he knows such beautiful 
affections hath but a little abiding place on this thorny 
and troubled earth, ere they wander to the peaceful 
heavens. He turns from the ideal to the real--he turns 
from the quiet vales and the unclouded skies, to the 
cloud, the mountain, and the avalanche! and yet he 
would fain listen to the gushings of your young hearts, 
ere he portrays the harsher and the sterner passions of 
this noisy world. In bitterness, and in loneliness, he 
turns from ye, and fain would longer dwell on that rare 
and gentle affection, which, when it burns no longer, 
will cause every nightingale to pine, and every angel 
to weep! 





STANZAS. 


Il. 
A dark-eyed flower with leaflet pale, 
I found it in a shady vale, 
Afar from vulgar gaze it grew, 
And I, alone, the pathway knew. 
i. 
A quiet sky its shelter made, 
And gadding vines its home arrayed ; 
And near its realm of bower and tree, 
Were mansions of the bird and bee. 
11. 
These, when the summer sun was bright, 
Had lays of love, and plumes of light— 
And songs were ever in the vale, 
And sweetness on the swelling gale. 
Iv. 
Yet not for love of these I sought, 
The sacred and the shelter’d spot— 
I heard no song of bird or bee, 
Unless that flow’ret heard with me. 
v. 
From worldly toils and worldly view, 
To seek that flower my feet withdrew ; 
And, day by day, a wanderer still, 
I swam the stream and crossed the hill. 
Vi. 


It was a worship led me there, 
For love is still a thing of prayer— 
And thoughts of truth, and hopes of Heaven, 
Are to its humbiest fancies given. 
Vil. 
And in my soul that dark-eyed flower 
Possess’d a spell of sacred power, 
Nor had I pluck’d it from its rest 
Unless to shrine it in my breast. 
Vill. 
Nor had I placed it there to gain 
A simple healing for my pain, 
Unless, with purpose, pure as true, 
To make it whole and happy too. 
IX. 
And still | came, but dared not speak ; 
My heart was full, my tongue was weak— 
I came to worship—to implore, 
Yet left her, silent as before. 





X. 
Yet wand’ring far mid crowds of men, 
My spirit was not absent then— 
My thought was in that vale—my heart 
Found, in its meanest leaf, a part. 
XI. 
And with that worship, as I burn’d, 
Back to the flower, my footsteps turned— 
Still bright and beautiful it grew, 
As when at first it met my view. 
Xi. 
Then came a power upon my soul 
That would not bear nor brook control ; 
I felt no more the sweet alarm, 
A fire was in my heart to warm. 
XUIL 
No longer could I keep the flame 
Close hidden, which I did not name— 
I bent my knee--I burst the thrall, 
My tongue was loosed--I told her all. 
XIV. 
And she—Heaven bless the maid!—she smiled, 
And wept, until my heart grew wild— 
Her hand was in my own--her waist, 
Within my folding arms embraced— 
xv. 
And then she spoke, and I was blest! 
Ah! wherefore need I tell the rest-- 
That dark-eyed flower is mine, yet none, 
Of all that lovely vale is gone. 
XVI. 
There still the bird and bee are gay 
With gleesome music all the day, 
And if they pause, ’tis but to hear, 
A sweeter voice upon the air. 





POPULAR ERRORS. 


1, That a contract, made on Sunday, is not binding. 

2. That those who are loudest or most unceasing in 
their professions of regard for the People, are the Peo- 
ple’s truest friends. 

3. That genuine courage is shown by vaporing or 
bravado. 

4, That it is consistent with the character of a gen- 
tleman, to smoke in a stage-coach. 

5. That green, or unseasoned wood, is as good for 
making fires, as dry, or seasoned wood. 

6. That, in order to exclude a child from a share in 
his father’s estate, the father’s will must give him some- 
thing, however small; or mention him, in any manner. 

7. That hot bread, or any bread less than twenty- 
four hours old, is wholesome. 

8. That excessive familiarity is not dangerous to 
friendship. When I hear two men, whose intimacy 
does not date from childhood, calling each other ** Tom,” 
and “ Nat,” I look for a speedy, and perhaps a violent 
death to their friendship. True friendship is not only 
shown, but strengthened, by mutual respect. 

9. That a lawyer, to succeed in his profession, is 
obliged to utter falsehoods. 

10. That those who are constantly talking of the 
dishonesty of other people, are themselves honest. 
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11. That the citation of many books, or the use of 
learned words, is a sign of learning. 

12. That persons who clamor for practice as better 
than theory, and are celebrated by themselves and their 
friends as practical men, are always more trustworthy 
than those whom they deride as “ theorists.” The for- 
mer have usually no guide but their own (often narrow) 
experience: the latter sometimes have the lights gath- 
ered by a thousand clear and active minds, during ages 
of diligent and enlarged observation. A properly con- 
structed theory is the methodized, the digested result, 
of what has been seen and done by hundreds of “ prac- 
tical men.” 

13. That a first love is necessarily purer, or stronger, 
than a second, or third, or fourth love. 

14. That keeping the door open in cold weather, is 
conducive to health. 

15. That other people have not as many, or as great 
causes of ynhappiness, as ourselves. 

16. That any simpleton will do for a legislator. 

17, That a man, whom his neighbors would not trust 
with a hundred dollars of their own money, is fit to be 
trusted with the most important public interests. 

18. That EpucarTion consists only in being sent to 
school ; or in book learning. 

19. That political consistency is shown by adhering 
constantly to the same men, through all their changes of 
conduct and opinion. 

20. That it is inconsistency, to think with one 
party on some points, and with an opposite party on 
other points. M. 





"TWILL SOOTHE WHEN I AM GONE. 


I. 
’T will soothe when I am gone, 
And sad my sleepless lot, 
To know, though but by one, 
That I am unforgot— 
That one remembers yet, 
Though far and fast I flee, 
And it shall chase each sad regret, 
If thou art she. 
i. 
Give me thy lingering thought, 
Give me thy latest prayer ; 
Oh! let thy heart be taught, 
To hold mine ever dear. 
Watch o’er me in thy dreams, 
A guardian spirit prove, 
And bless my fortune with the beams 
Of thy true love. 
lil. 
As with thee in thy bowers, 
Oh! let thy hand entwine, 
For me, the guardian flowers, 
More beautiful as thine: 
And bid their fragrance bloom 
To cheer our lonely lot, 
Still sweetly whisp’ring, through life’s gloom 
“Forget me not!” 


G. 


A LECTURE 


Delivered before the Richmond Lyceum, on Friday evening, 
July 13, 1838-—by James E. Heath.* 


Mr. President, and Gentlemen of the Lyceum : 


Had I taken counsel of prudence, I should probably 
have declined the honor of now addressing you. My 
pursuits in life for some years past, have not qualified 
me for occasions of public display ; and I amaltogether 
unpractised in the arts of oratory. You haveinformed 
me, however, that the design of your institution, is to 
encourage literature, science, and general morals ; and 
I feel that I should be recreant to duty, to refuse my 
humble contribution to so noble a cause. 

You were pleased to refer to my own judgment, the 
selection of a suitable topic upon which to address you, 
and I have chosen one, which, without possessing the 
charm of novelty, is at least interesting to us all. I 
propose to call your attention to the PRESENT CONDITION 
OF OUR COUNTRY, AND ITS PROBABLE FUTURE DESTINIES ; 
to point out the DANGERS WHICH AWAIT US, and THE 
ONLY PROBABLE MEANS BY WHICH THOSE DANGERS MAY 
BE AVOIDED. This, you will perceive, is a boundless 
field of investigation; one, which has often been ex- 
plored by philosophers and statesmen ; and, if I cannot 
hope to present to you any of those ripe and excellent 
fruits which have been gathered by them, I may per- 
haps‘be fortunate enough to pluck here and there an 
idle flower, or to point out some sunny or shaded spot 
inthe landscape, which may not have attracted the ob- 
servation of more adventurous spirits. 

In describing the present condition of our country, it 
will be necessary to notice some of the more striking 
peculiarities which distinguish it from other civilized 
nations. It is foreign to my purpose, however, and 
would occupy far too much time, to compare it with 
those great classic states of antiquity, familiarly, but I 
think erroneously, styled the Roman and Grecian Re- 
publics. Such a comparison would be the more un- 
profitable, since the extraordinary changes wrought in 
the structure of human society, have left between those 
nations and ourselves few points of resemblance. The 
sublime dispensation of the christian religion,—the 
conquests and settlement of the Gothic nations in Eu- 
rope—the introduction of the feudal system,—the re- 
formation in the 16th century, which emancipated the 
human mind from a long night of bondage,—the dis- 
covery of the art of printing, and the use of the mariner’s 
compass,—with the important consequences which fol- 
lowed each of these events, have effected a mighty 
revolution in the moral, political, and social condition 
of man. 

It is not without its benefit however, on every suitable 
occasion, to study the history of those extraordinary 


* We trust that our readers will find in the merits of this dis- 
course, an abundant justification for its republication ; though 
it has been circulated already, by the newspaper press. Its 
chaste and perspicuous style is a fit vehicle for the valuable 
truths it conveys: anda happy augury may be formed, of the 
future usefulness of the young association which has elicited a 
production so much calculated to excite thought, and to prompt 
virtuous effort. In mentioning the novelists of America, Mr. 
Heath of course omits himself: but what modesty forbade him to 
do, justice exacts of us--namely, to remind our readers that he 
is the author of ‘Edgehill,,—ranked by Professor Tucker, in his 
address, (for which see our last February No.) among the best of 
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nations to which I have referred. They shine so con- 
spicuously in the twilight of ancient story—they were 
so remarkable in their origin, progress, and mournful 
decline, that we cannot fail to deduce from them highly 
useful lessons, if properly considered and applied. 
Their example teaches us at least one great truth,—the 
mutability of all human things, and the emptiness of all 
worldly grandeur. Greece, which though surrounded 
by barbarism and ignorance, sprung suddenly like her 
fabled Minerva, into the maturity of wisdom and pow- 
er,—Greece, whose volatile and ingenious people, by a 
sort of inspiration, carried the fine arts, in a short period 
of time, to the ne plus ultra of perfection ; Greece, so re- 
nowned for her sages, heroes, poets and philosophers, 
what is she now? Awakened it is true—recovered 
somewhat from the stupefaction of centuries of slavery 
and degradation,—but no longer the land of Homer and 
Demosthenes,—of Aristides and Phocion. Where now 
is the once powerful Carthage, the descendant of an- 
cient Tyre, whose dominion is said to have extended 
2,000 miles into Africa,—whose commercial spirit pene- 
trated every known region; and whose power and 
riches attracted the envy and hatred of imperial Rome? 
Where is Carthage? So utterly extinct, that even the 
curious antiquary is puzzled to trace the spot where that 
proud and magnificent city once stood. And what is 
Rome, imperial, gigantic Rome ?—that haughty~ and 
luxurious nation, which once bestrode the earth like a 
Colossus, and carried its victorious eagles into every 
land and among every people who dared to resist its 
lordly edicts?) That great nation—at once so renown- 
ed for virtue and infamy, wisdom and folly, splendor 
and misery, has passed from the earth like a shadow, 
leaving behind her, it is true, a mighty name—and im- 
pressing modern society with her laws, language and 
literature. A new Rome indeed sprung up after the 
empire of the Cesars, which, arrayed in its bloody tiara, 
and sustained by the thunders of the Vatican, exerted 
a powerful influence on the destinies of mankind: but 
behold her now—a feeble and tottering state—almost 
shorn of her spiritual as well as temporal power; the 
resort it is true of the classical and fashionable tourist, 
but immersed in sensuality and crime, scourged by a 
desolating malaria, and exhibiting all the symptoms of 
a speedy decline. Sic transit gloria mundi! 

We turn to a far more refreshing picture, in the con- 
templation of our own tavored land. The first thing 
which strikes an observer, in glancing at the map of the 
United States, is its immense territorial extent. Stretch- 
ing from the British possessions, and the great lakes of 
the north to the extreme southern cape of Florida, and 
extending from the Atlantic coast to the territory of 
Oregon, it presents a frontier line of nearly 10,000 
miles, and comprehends an area of about a twentieth 
part of the habitable globe. Equal in dimensions with 
Russia in Europe, this great domain is ten times more 
extensive than the kingdom of France, and _ sixteen 
times larger than Great Britain and Ireland. It in- 
cludes within its boundaries every variety of soil, and 
almost every degree of temperature in climate ; and its 
surface is variegated by magnificent forests and beauti- 
ful prairies, and intersected by noble rivers and majes- 
tic chains of mountains. Its mineral resources too, are 
inexhaustible in amount, and incalculable in value. 
But, remarkable as are the natural riches and prodigious 





extent of our country—no less wonderful has been its 
progress since the days of colonial dependence, in every- 
thing that constitutes the greatness and power of a na- 
tion. Its population, which may now be unquestiona- 
bly estimated at seventeen millions, has more than 
quadrupled in fifty years. Its commerce and navi- 
gation, which for several years after the revolutionary 
war, were very inconsiderable, have reached an amount 
in imports, exports and tonnage, not exceeded by any 
other nation on earth, Great Britain only excepted. 
What seas or oceans have not been furrowed by the 
keels of our daring navigators? What region exists into 
which the genius of American commerce has not pene- 
trated, whether from Greenland to Cape Horn, or from 
China to California? Nothing is more common now 
than to see an American ship strike into the path of the 
setting sun, and following that burning luminary, as it 
dips its “ glowing axle” in the wave of the Pacific, rise 
finally on the eastern horizon, after having circumna- 
vigated the globe. What nation can boast a body of 
men more bold and hardy, more skilful, enterprising 
and patient under suffering, than the south sea whalers? 
What country in the world, without exaggeration, has 
furnished a marine, both naval and commercial, more 
adventurous, intelligent and patriotic, than that of 
America? 

The rapid advance of our country in the mechanic 
arts and manufactures, is no less extraordinary. It was 
the selfish policy of England, when she held us in colo- 
nial subjection, to confine our labors to agriculture. 
Our workshops were on the other side of the Atlantic: in 
Sheffield, Birmingham and Manchester ; and it was the 
boast of her statesmen, that not a hob-nail should be 
manufactured in America. Our planters and farmers, 
of that day, were compelled to despatch their orders to 
the mother country for the plainest articles of clothing, 
and even for the common implements of agriculture ; 
and their wives and daughters were decked almost ex- 
clusively from foreign looms. But mark the extraordi- 
nary results which have been produced by commercial 
as well as political independence! The inventive inge- 
nuity, and untiring industry of our countrymen, have 
raised us to a rank which not only threatens formidable 
rivalry, but absolute supremacy over our ancient mis- 
tress. Ifit be not invidious to discriminate, we may re- 
member with pride, that Whitney, the inventor of the 
cotton gin, (worth millions to the cultivators of that ar- 
ticle,) and Fulton, who first successfully applied “ all- 
conquering steam” to the uses of navigation, were both 
citizens of the UnitedStates. The products ofour looms 
and spindles, not only supply materially our home con- 
sumption, but are wafted on the wings of commerce to 
the uttermost parts of the earth. We exchange them 
for the silks and teas of China, the precious metals and 
costly gems of South America, and the fragrant spices 
of the Indies. Our natural waterfalls, which in the 
solitude of past ages, might have been the favorite 
haunts of the Naiads, have yielded their delightful mur- 
murs to the more useful, but less melodious, hum of 
countless manufactories:—despite political and sec- 
tional hostility, that great branch of national indus- 
try has been steadily advancing, and has now reach- 
ed a degree of perfection, whether we regard the 
quality or value of its fabrics, which would be utterly 
astonishing to those who are not familiar with the de- 
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tails. It would consume fir too much of your time, to 
dwell upon those details; but it is worthy of remark, 
that Mr. Webster, in a speech recently delivered in the 
United States Senate, estimates, upon satisfactory data, 
the annual value of the manufactures of Massachusetts 
alone, at upwards of one hundred millions of dollars. 
If this be true, and there is no reason to doubt it, what 
surprising proof does it exhibit of the creative powers 
of American industry ! - 

Next in order, may very properly be considered the 
almost magical effects which a few years have produced 
in the condition of the country, and in the facilities of 
intercommunication by means of railways and canals, 
and the employment of steam power in navigation. 
Scarcely thirty years have elapsed since the first steam- 
boat was launched upon our waters, and now, of our 
numberless rivers, bays and lakes, where is there one, 
which does not bear upon its bosom these winged mes- 
sengers of commerce? A few years ago, and a railway 
was noteven known by name to one in ten thousand,— 
now, it is estimated that there are nearly one hundred, 
either finished or in a course of completion, besides 
nearly three thousand miles of canal navigation in the 
whole Union. States and cities, which were once far 
asunder, and knew each other only by report, are now 
brought into constant and easy intercourse. Barriers 
and obstructions, apparently insurmountable, have 
been levelled and removed. The ardent, and almost 
profane, wish of the lover, that time and space might be 
annihilated, in order that he should be brought to the 
object of his idolatry, seems not so extravagant as for- 
merly ; and the famous carpet of oriental fable, on 
which, he who stood, might be suddenly transported to 
distant regions, without any other effort than simple 
volition, appears not so much the figment of romance, 
as it did in the days of childhood. 

What mighty efforts have been made, particularly 
in the last quarter of a century, in the cause of Ameri- 
can education, science and literature? At the era of in- 
dependence, there were not more than six or seven 
universities and colleges in the United States,-—now, 
there are at least fifty. At that time education was 
almost exclusively confined to the wealthy,—now, it is 
diffused in a thousand channels by means of academies 
and primary schools, and sheds its influence alike upon 
the cottage and the palace. In New England alone, 
with a population of about one-sixth of the Union, there 
are no less than ten thousand free schools in active 
Operation. 

Next to the pulpit and the school-room, the newspaper 
and periodical press may be said-to exercise an all pow- 
erful influence on the feelings and opinions of men. 
During the revolution, it is ascertained that there were 
only thirty-seven newspapers published in the United 
States, whilst, at this time, the lowest estimate would 
reach two thousand. In periodical literature, our pro- 
gress has been equally remarkable. A century has 
not passed since Benjamin Franklin attempted to estab- 
lish a magazine in the city of Philadelphia ; but even 
under that great man’s auspices, it lingered through 
a feeble six months’ existence. Even at the commence- 
ment of the present century there was scarcely a publi- 
cation of the kind deserving the name; whilst now, in 
the various states of the Union, there are a hundred at 
least, and many of them liberally sustained, and con- 
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ducted with great ability. Our own Commonwealth, 
so long neglectful of ornamental literature, may now 
boast of a periodical, which has concentrated the rays 
of some of the finest intellects in the country. Of the 
multiplication of American books and authors, it would 
be tedious to speak. Some years since, it was taunt- 
ingly asked by the Edinburg Review, “ Who reads 
an American book?” That question was propounded, 
however, in the spirit of petulance, and not in the sin- 
cerity of truth. There is not a department in science 
or literature, in which our young and vigorous republic 
has not produced her competitors for fame. In Meta- 
physics and Divinity, the name of Jonathan Edwards 
alone is a tower of strength. In Philosophy, who has 
not heard of Franklin and Rittenhouse, and of Godfrey, 
the inventor of the quadrant, to say nothing of others, 
both living and dead, who have won distinction? In 
Jurisprudence, the opinions of Chief Justice Marshall, 
and the legal disquisitions of Story and Kent alone, 
(if these were all the illustrious names in that depart- 
ment,) would be sufficient to redeem us from reproach. 
In History and Biography, a long catalogue of distin- 
guished authors might easily be adduced if necessary. 
The Life of Washington, by Jared Sparks, is one of 
the most pure and beautiful specimens of biographical 
writing, ever produced in any age or country; and 
Prescott’s Ferdinand and Isabella, will be read with ad- 
miration even in the immediate vicinity of the Edinburg 
Review. The various departments of Natural History, 
have been explored with untiring zeal and talent, by 
native Americans, and Audubon alone, by his great 
work on Ornithology, has placed himself side by side, 
with the best naturalists in Europe. Inthe field of 
Romantic Fiction, if it be true, that we have produced 
no one writer who can dispute the palm with Sir Wal- 
ter Scott--none who can rival the masterly sketches of 
character—the loftiness—pathos—and inexhaustible fer- 
tility of that Shakspeare of novelists ;--we may, never- 
theless, boast of names which have won golden opinions 
even from the British public. The graphic pictures of 
Cooper and Kennedy—the polished style of Irving— 
the humor and truth of Paulding, and the simple but 
pathetic morality of our country women Miss Sedg- 
wick and Mrs, Sigourney, have, each in turn, been ap- 
plauded by the literary world ; nor should the name of 
Bird by any means be omitted, whose historical novels, 
descriptive of the conquest and scenery of Mexico, have 
certainly never been surpassed in this country, nor pro- 
bably, by the great Scottish magician himself. In Poe- 
try too, who can deny but that some of our bards have 
evinced decided excellence? Which of you have not 
been occasionally soothed by the pensive muse of Bry- 
ant, or thrilled by the splendid lyrics of Halleck, or 
charmed by the sparkling effusions of Willis? It is true, 
that America never has, and probably never will pro- 
duce a Homer, a Shakspeare, or a Milton; but these 
were mighty men who stand alone in creation, luminaries 
of genius, around whom lesser orbs are destined forever 
to revolve. 

With respect to the growth of the fine arts, in a soil 
so long supposed to be uncongenial, let those who are 
curious to inquire into details, read the lives and labors 
of American artists, as denicted in the volumes of Dun- 
lap. England owes much of her own reputation, as a 
patroness of the arts, to the genius and perseverance of 
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our Benjamin West; and the young British Queen we 
are recently informed, has not disdained to have her fea- 
tures transferred to the canvass by our countryman Sully, 

But it is in eloquence, in its most comprehensive 
sense,—in the powers of oratory, as displayed in the 
pulpit, at the bar, and in the senate—that divine art, 
which carries captive the passions, and enchains the 
reason of men—that magical spell which enabled De- 
mosthenes 


** To wield at will the fierce democracy,”— 


that wonderful faculty, by which, the immortal Tully 
persuaded and controlled anempire, or by which Henry 
dispelled the illusion of British invincibility—it is in 
eloquence, that America, by her free institutions, has 
acquired an undisputed pre-eminence. The hired emis- 
saries of England, who, after enjoying our hospitality, 
have returned home to revile our institutions and ridi- 
cule our manners, have some of them had the candor to 
acknowledge that American orators were almost equal 
to the same class of men in Westminster Hall and the 
two Houses of Parliament. They think thatour Clay, 
Webster and Preston, are not altogether contemptible ; 
and this is an important concession, coming from that 
quarter. 

But whatever opinions may be entertained here, or in 
civilized Europe, of the merits of our orators and states- 
men, our poets and philosophers—all will concede, that 
America has produced one man, whose equal, in every 
respect, has never been recorded in the annals of time. 


Of him, it might be said, without poetical exaggeration, 
that he was 


** A combination, and a form indeed, 
Where every god did seem to set his seal, 
To give the world assurance of a man.” 


Of him, it may with truth be said, that haman nature, 
uninspired of Heaven, could not have reached a higher 
degree of excellence. If his fame was not so brilliant 
as that of Alexander, Cesar or Napoleon, he had a 
title to greatness which they did not possess, in a life so 
spotless, that even suspicion has never tarnished its 
purity. How pre-eminent indeed must have been the 
character of Wasnincron, who, though he had wrested 
from England the fairest jewel in her crown, extorted 
from British statesmen the tribute of admiration! In the 
language of the illustrious Fox, “he derived honor less 
from the splendor of his situation, than from the dignity 
of his mind; before him all borrowed greatness sunk 
into insignificance, and all the potentates of Europe 
became little and contemptible.” 

Such then, gentlemen, is the rather imperfect sketch 
which I have endeavored to present to you, of the con- 
dition of our country up to its present. period of exist- 
ence. Before I attempt to lift the veil of the future, or 
venture a prediction of what we shall be, even in the 
lifetime of some of the youngest of my hearers, permit 
me to point out some of the more striking peculiarities 
by which we are distinguished from modern civilized 
nations, 

And, Ist. Our institutions differ essentially from those 
of Europe, in the principle of self-government, or popu- 
lar sovereignty. The right of the people to build up, 
modify, or totally destroy the political fabric, is here re- 


all ages and countries, the multitude have occasionally 
exercised the right of dethroning their rulers, and over- 
turning their governments, but this has generally been 
attended by violence and bloodshed ; whilst here, on the 
contrary, the people, if they choose, may pull down 
their government, as a man may demolish his house ; 
and, indeed, with no better reason ; for the power is 
the same, whether it is thought that the foundations are 
rotten, or the architecture merely distasteful. 

2d. In the principle of perfect political equality, by 
which we mean, not that equality that fanatics and vi- 
sionaries have imagined to exist, but the equal partici- 
pation in legal and constitutional rights. In Great 
Britain, where there is far more political freedom than 
in the rest of Europe, there are, nevertheless, odious 
distinctions in rank and privilege, which doom one por- 
tion of society to perpetual inferiority. 

3d. In perfect religious liberty, and the entire separa- 
tion of church and state. In some parts of Europe, 
there exists what is called toleration ; but this is in fact 
not the opposite, but the counterfeit of intolerance. To 
permit the existence of what are called heterodox creeds, 
implies a pretended right to enforce uniformity, when 
required by state policy or caprice. In America, we 
reject all right of interference whatsoever by the civil 
magistrate in matters of conscience. 

4th. We differ from Europe, including Great Britain, 
in the almost unlimited freedom secured to the press 
and to private individuals, in animadverting upon the 
conduct of our rulers. We hold the doctrine that error 
of opinion may be tolerated, when reason is left free to 
combat it. Free as England is, a publication there, in- 
tended to bring monarchical government into contempt, 
would be treated and punished asa libel; whilst in 
America, we may if we choose, hurl the thunders of the 
press against republicanism itself, with perfect impunity. 

5th. This country is particularly distinguished by the 
freedom it allows in private pursuits and professions, 
and by abolishing all distinctions in the transmission of 
property. Even in Great Britain there are regulations 
innumerable which shackle the efforts of industry ; and 
their laws of property devolve the estate upon the eldest 
son, though an idiot, in exclusion of younger brothers 
and sisters. 

I now call your attention to the probable future desti- 
nies of this nation, and the dangers which await us. What 
shall we be at the end of the next half century—a mere 
span in the life of a nation? Can we penetrate the 
mysterious veil which hides from us the future? Can 
we unroll the sibylline leaves, and read the history of 
unborn generations? There are some things, undoubt- 
edly, which, without the aid of prophecy, may be term- 
ed the predictions of reason and experience ; and these, 
if they do not reach, nearly arrive at absolute certainty. 
From the well known augmenting principle of popula- 
tion, for example, in a country whose capacity to pro- 
duce the means of subsistence is almost unlimited, we 
may safely conjecture, that at the end of fifty years 
from the present time, our boundaries will contain at 
least seventy millions of people. Reasoning either from 
the past, or from well established principles of political 
economy, there is every probability of such a result. It 
is almost morally certain that our increase in wealth 
will be commensurate with the march of population. 





cognised as a part of the organic law. It is true, that in 


Agriculture will improve, and bring forth her immeasu- 
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rable products for the sustenance and convenience of 
man. Commerce will expand its power and resources, 
and pour into our lap the riches and luxuries of every 
clime. Manufactures will go on extending and multi- 
plying their powers of production, and adding materi- 
ally to the national wealth. The various portions of 
the country will be linked together by railways, and 
canals, or by some other as yet undiscovered means of 
connection, ina degree, which may be easily inferred 
from the hitherto rapid progress of internal improve- 
ment. Palaces will-rise on the borders of the great 
northern lakes, and flourishing cities will lift their 
spires in the now pathless wilds of lowa and Oregon. 
Richmond will be larger than Baltimore now is ; Balti- 
more will swell to the dimensions of Philadelphia, and 
Philadelphia and New York will surpass London and 
Paris in wealth and population. These are not idle 
reveries, but sober substantial calculations. We shall 
also, undoubtedly, increase in knowledge; for whilst I 
do not belong to that Utopian school, which believes 
that there are no limits to human improvement, it is 
clear that the vast regions of science are not yet fully 
explored. The inventive ingenuity of our country- 
men—especially in applying the principles of philoso- 
phy to the useful and mechanic arts—will as much sur- 
prise succeeding ages, as we have been surprised at its 
past rapid development. It is also beyond all question, 
thatif effects which flow from their natural causes are 
not counteracted by some strong antagonist principle, 
the increase of power and riches will be followed by 
an increase of luxury, and its train of attendant evils. 


‘*¢ Increase of power begets increase of wealth ; 
Wealth, luxury, and luxury excess ; 
Excess—the scrofulous and itchy plague, 
That seizes first the opulent--descends 

To the next rank contagious, and in time 
Taints downward all the graduated scale 

Of order---from the chariot to the plough.” 


It isa lamentable truth, that in the constitution of 
man, the blessings by which he is surrounded are capa- 
ble, if misused, of being turned into the bitterest curses. 
In the natural world, we perceive that the elements 
which sustain life and enjoyment, may become the ac- 
tive agents of destruction. The sun itself, the fountain 
of light and heat—the very atmosphere we breathe— 
the gentle breezes of summer—may become the sources 
of pestilence. So in the moral world—the choicest 
gifts of Heaven, if ignorantly or wickedly perverted, 
are frequently changed from healthful aliment into con- 
suming poison. What, for example, can be a more 
precious boon to man than liberty ; 


‘¢ >Tis liberty 
Which gives the flower of life its lustre and perfume, 
And we are weeds without it.” 


And yet how thin is that partition-wall which divides 
rational freedom from licentiousness and anarchy, and 
how quick is the transition from anarchy to despotism ! 


raigns the powerful transgressor ; we find it also, when 

in evil hands, the frightful engine of falsehood and cor- 

ruption—scattering abroad its envenomed shafts, and 

shedding its blighting mildew on the fairest reputations. 

Even learning—another name for wisdom—-philoso- 

phy—~science—even that has been sometimes perverted 

to the worst of purposes. Assuming the specious 

guidance of untrammelled reason, it has frequently de- 

throned reason itself, and inculcated principles:totally 

subversive of human society and morals. So far from 

being, as it should be, the “ vital fluid of organized lib- 

erty,” it has sometimes become its deadliest bane, by 

enlisting in the unholy cause of infidelity. It has not 
only been employed as the instrument for severing the 

social bond, but of weakening that adamantine chain 

which binds the soul of man to its Creator. 

I know it is thought by some, that there are certain 
unmixed benefits which, are neither attended nor fol- 
lowed by evil. The easy, extended, and general inter- 
course, for example, which in progress of time, will 
prevail, between wide-spread portions of the Union, by 
means of internal improvement, has been considered 
as promising unadulterated good. I cannot entirely 
concur in this opinion. Great and obvious advantages 
will doubtless be the result. Asperities and prejudices 
which now exist in different sections of the Union, will 
be softened down and subdued. The comforts, neces- 
saries, and luxuries of tife will be more generally dif- 
fused, and the stock of useful and practical knowledge 
will be greatly increased. On the other hand, there 
are evils to be anticipated from the perpetual locomotion 
and friction of society, which will probably counter- 
balance all the advantages. It will engender a rest- 
lessness of spirit—a constant desire of change—habits 
of expense disproportionate to means—an aversion to 
labor—and especially agricultural labor, which repays 
so tardily. It will introduce strange fashions and new 
vices into regions which are now untainted, by reason 
of their seclusion. It will, perhaps, rob domestic life— 

** The only bliss 
Of paradise that has survived the fall”— 

of much of its quiet, security and repose. 

From what has been said, you will probably infer, 
that I consider the continued existence of our Republic 
as uncertain. Ido. I cannot subscribe to the oft- 
repeated dogma, that it is treason to despair of our free 
institutions ; on the contrary, I think it is folly to ex- 
pect that they will escape the common destiny of 
created things. It is far better indeed for their imme- 
diate security and preservation, to consider (paradoxi- 
cal as it may seem) that they must ultimately perish. 
Individual man, is conscious of his own mortality, and 
why therefore should he think that the mere work of 
his hands is immortal? The knowledge that the term 
of natural life is limited, obliges us to adopt all the 
means and precautions which usually conduce to lon- 
gevity. So ought it to be with the political body. A 
conviction that the Republic will sooner or later perish, 


Look at that “chartered libertine,” the press, whose | will, if any thing will, stimulate us to the use of all 
exemption from all restraint is considered as at the| those powerful means and checks which are likely to 
foundation of Republican Government. With all its| prolong its existence. The merest tyro in history and 
purifying and enlightening tendencies, how ofter does | politics, knows that a people can only continue free, 
it cast a malignant and disastrous influence upon so-| so long as they continue virtuous ; and the experience 
ciety ? If, when conducted by honorable and virtuous | of mankind fully demonstrates, that nations, as well as 





men, it maintains the cause of truth, and fearlessly ar-| individuals, have sometimes passed from a state of 
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comparative innocence, to the opposite extreme, with a 
degree of rapidity, which has baffled all human calcu- 
lation. 

That a Republic, based upon the union of law and 
liberty, is the best government for man, seems an unde- 
niable truism. But it does not follow that because it is 
most conducive to our real interests and happiness, it 
is therefore the most permanent. There is no doubt 
that the universal prevalence of the christian religion, 
would convert the earth into a perfect Eden. Order, 
peace, justice, charity, and the long train of moral vir- 
tues, would prevail over fraud, injustice, outrage, and 
the equally long and hideous catalogue of human vices. 
Even government itself might be abolished as useless 
and cumbrous, if men were inclined to yield voluntary 
obedience to the precepts of christian morality. But 
who is credulous enough to believe, that on this side 
of the promised millennium, such beautiful visions will 
ever be realized. Who does not know that so long as 
man exists in his present state, his passions and follies 
will too often prevail over the dictates of reason and 
justice. It is, in truth, a gross, though common error, 
to suppose that Republican government is, of all others, 
the most simple and natural in its structure. On the 
contrary, I consider it the most wonderful and com- 
plicated of all human contrivances. A watch is appa- 
rently a very simple machine, and yet if examined, we 
shall find that its parts are exquisitely adapted, and 
fitted together by the highest mechanical skill. Happy 
would it be for us, if the mechanism of our free institu- 
tions, when violently thrown out of order, could be as 
easily repaired as our watches; but there are no me- 
chanical principles which can be applied to the regula- 
tion of human conduct. Man, as a moral being, is not 
subject to the same laws which govern inanimate 
matter. There is no philosophy which can provide for 
the ever-shifting circumstances in which he is placed, 
or which can scrutinize the subtle phenomena of his 
motives, propensities and passions. 

Is there no rational scheme then, by which the exist- 
ence of our great Republic, the world’s last hope, can 
be prolonged? No practicable plan by which the dan- 
gers that await us, if not entirely overcome, may at 
least be postponed ? I answer, that much may be done 
by powerful, united and persevering effort; and this 
brings me tothe last subdivision of my subject, already 
1 fear, spun out too much for the patience of my hear- 
ers. Whilst I solemnly believe that Divine Providence 
is as active, if not as visible, in the affairs of nations, 
now, as in the days of the Jewish theocracy, when the 
children of Israel were led through the desert by the 
pillar of cloud and fire ; yet, I also believe, that human 
agency in every generation, is employed by that same 
Providence to mould and impress the character, institu- 
tions and morals of those who come after them. It is, 
in truth, an unwavering trust in the Supreme Being, 
and a profound conviction of moral accountability, 
which constitute the strongest cement of free institu- 
tions. It was, undoubtedly, the prevalence of the 
Atheistical doctrines of Epicurus, which led to the rapid 
subversion of the Romanempire; and the reign of ter- 
ror and bloodshed, in revolutionary France, was not 
consummated, until infidel Jacobinism had demolished 
the altars of religion, and proclaimed that the grave 
was the place of eternal rest. Free, voluntary, and 





general support, therefore, of religious institutions, is 
absolutely essential to public and private virtue; and, 
without these, Republican government cannot possibly 
exist. In the language of Cowper, whom I have 
already quoted— 
** The pulpit (in the sober use 

Of its legitimate, peculiar powers, ) 

Must stand acknowledged, while the world shall stand, 

The most important and effectual guard, 

Support, and ornament of virtue’s cause.” 

Next to the maintenance of religious institutions, the 
adoption of wise systems of education, and popular 
instruction, will be greatly beneficial; and there is no 
part of education, which, traced to its ultimate conse- 
quences, is of higher utility than the early and careful 
culture of the female mind. It is one of the happiest 
characteristics of the present age, that woman is allowed 
to assert her just claims to intellectual improvement. 
Man, indeed, has found it to his own true advantage, 
to emancipate her from that inferior condition to which 
his pride and tyranny once doomed her; for when she 
has passed through the blooming period of girlhood, 
and assumes the important and responsible character 
of a matron, it is then that she becomes herself an in- 
structress, and exercises a powerful influence on the 
rising generation. It is the voice of a mother which 
first electrifies the infant heart; and if that voice is 
attuned as it should be, to the accents of truth and 
virtue, its impressions are almost indelible. On the 
other hand, unless she who ministers at the domestic 
altar be qualified for the sacred charge, it is impossible 
to estimate the mischief which may follow. The 
tender plant of the nursery requires incessant watch- 
fulness and care ; for, in the language of the immortal 
bard of Avon, 


‘¢oTis in the morn and liquid dew of youth, 
Contagious blastments are most imminent.’ 


The general diffusion of sound popular instruction is 
indispensable to our existence as a free nation; and it 
is far more important than appears at first view, that 
correct opinions of human nature should be inculcated 


as the foundation of all useful knowledge. Man is 
neither the perfect nor perfectable being, which poets 
and political rhapsodists sometimes represent him; on 
the contrary, though possessed of many noble qualities, 
he has some which continually tend to his debasement. 
If he knows much, he is ignorant of more ; his strength 
is blended with weakness, and good and evil flow from 
the same fountain of his heart. If the mass of society 
were wiser and better, the demagogue would not ven- 
ture to flatter their vices, or inflame their passions. 
Extravagant adulation is as false and ridiculous, when 
applied to the crowd, as to monarchs on their thrones. 

Wise legislation may also accomplish a great amount 
of good. There is no maxim more common or more 
pernicious, than that a legislator should be a mere pas- 
sive agent, to be moved only by popular impulse or 
caprice. On the contrary, he should study the peculiar 
genius and character of those who clothe him with 
authority. Heshould endeavor to promote every good 
tendency, and counteract every propensity to evil. If 
he be wise and virtuous, he will enlighten and improve 
society by the spirit and elevation of his views, and 
will be just as likely to impart as to receive instruction. 
If he perceives among his countrymen a keen, grasp- 
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ing and sordid appetite for wealth—a growing desire 
for luxury and ostentation—an inordinate craving for 
sensual, in preference to moral or mental enjoyment— 
an habitual disregard of social and religious duty—a 
tendency to faction and to violent extremes, whether 
of relentless hatred or idolatrous admiration of public 
men ; if he sees any or all these things, he will endea- 
vor to counteract them by every just and reasonable 
means, not incompatible with rational freedom. 

But with all the labors of the Divine, the Moralist, 
and the Legislator, if the people of this country wish 
to preserve their freedom, they must take care how 
they elevate to office ignorant and vicious men. If 
such a practice should unhappily prevail, there will be 
no more certain prelude to political corruption and 
death. If profligacy and crime be rewarded by popu- 
lar favor, virtue must either sink appalled into retire- 
ment, or listen herself to the seducing whispers of inte- 
rest and ambition. If ignorance shall usurp the seats of 
wisdom, the schoolmaster’s lessons will be needless, and 
the halls of learning will become desolate. 

Indeed almost every man and woman in the Republic, 
in a greater or less degree, has some share in the res- 
ponsibility of preserving it; and there is no rank or 
condition in society which has not its peculiar duties to 
perform in order to promote that object. The rich and 
educated classes especially, are bound by every obliga- 
tion, to aid in the elevation of those who are less fortu- 
nate. Society must be improved and equalized, not by 
the agrarian process of reducing to the lowest, but by 
raising to the highest level. States, as well as indivi- 
duals, must practise justice, cultivate harmony, encour- 
age knowledge and virtue, suppress vice, and recom- 
mend simplicity and economy by example. 

That our political annals should, occasionally, exhibit 
instances of gross departure from these sacred principles 
is deeply to be lamented ; and among them all there is 
not one which will fix a more lasting stigma upon the 
American name, than the course pursued by our gov- 
ernment towards the Cherokee nation. The conspiracy 
of kings, which led to the partition and ruin of Poland, 
was scarcely a more execrable outrage upon human 
right, than the miscalled treaty of New Echota, which 
was ratified by an American Senate, and by which, an 
unoffending and peaceful people, were sacrificed to the 
rapacity of a band of speculators. 

It is hardly less to be wondered at, that that same il- 
lustrious body, (the United States Senate,) should still 
more recently have refused the grant of an acre of 
ground, for the erection of a monument to the father of 
his country. The lofty pyramid, it was thought, would 
obstruct the prospect from the capitol,—as if an Ameri- 
can Congress could have constantly before them, an ob- 
ject more likely to purify and inspire their deliberations. 
Notwithstanding this slight to the memory of one who 
was “ first in war, first in peace, and first in the hearts 
of his countrymen,” I would earnestly recommend to all 
who hear me, to study diligently the life and writings 
ofthat incomparable man. A visit to the falls of Nia- 
gara may awaken sublime emotions, but a pilgrimage 
to the shades of Mount Vernon will rekindle the embers 
of patriotism when almost extinct. 

Finally, gentlemen of the Lyceum, if my humble 
voice can encourage you in your useful labors, I beg you 


for perpetuating our free institutions; and it is honorable 
to you to have set so excellent an example to the youth 
of this city. We Virginians, though somewhat social 
in our habits, and fond of conversation, are not remark- 
able for associations exclusively literary. Clubs, we 
have innumerable; some to promote the pleasures of 
the table ; some for acquiring the dexterous art of 
throwing the discus; and others, for improving the 
breed of that noble animal, the horse. Our own im- 
provement we generally leave either to solitary effort 
or the chances of fortune. Notwithstanding such dis- 
couraging examples, you have laid the foundation of a 
Society, which I trust will fully reward you by its bene- 
fits. In process of time, you will communicate a por- 
tion of your own ardor, to those who are now cold and 
indifferent ; and it is not among the least gratifying 
subjects of remark, that your proceedings have already 
inspired an interest in the minds of the gentler sex. 
Go on then in the path in which you have been tread- 
ing. Yourexample will kindle an honorable emulation 
in others, and we may hope that the day is not far dis- 
tant, when our beautiful metropolis will abound in insti- 
tutions, having for their object the intellectual advance- 
ment, true glory, and real happiness of our people. 





MUSIC. 


Mysterious Music! o’er the realms of feeling 

’Tis thine to reign supreme : thy witching voice 
On the charmed ear, melodiously stealing, 

Can melt to tears, or bid the heart rejoice. 


Some strains there are—may they be mute forever ! 
I would not hear them—it would seem profane ; 
They bring to mind the loved, the lost, who never 
Shall in this world breathe sounds of song again. 


With their soft notes, awakened mem’ries gleaming 
With hues too strangely blended—sad, yet sweet— 
Before me rise, of eyes once bright and beaming ; 
Eyes that on earth mine never more shall meet, 


Tones of sweet voices hushed ; the kindly greeting 
Of hands once clasped in mine ; soft cheeks of bloom ; 
Hours full of bliss, pure, exquisite and fleeting, 
Now with the silent past, and in the tomb. 


Thou hast, oh Music! airs the deep, the thrilling, 
Meet for the spirit-stirring trump and drum ; 
With pride and hope each soldier’s bosom filling, 

That bid him to the combat fearless come. 


And the slow dirge above that slain one, seeming 
Fit requiem for the brave; though mournful, grand ; 
That breathes of noble deeds, of banners streaming 
O’er those who died for their loved native land. 


When the dark,-crimson tide of war is pouring, 
His country’s battle-cry is in his ear, 

With clash of swords and ‘thundering cannon’s roaring, 
And death or conquest only can be dear ; 


The warrior feels the shrill-toned bugle swelling— 
Its martial numbers, fires his gallant heart ; 
Before his vision floats his own loved dwelling— 





to persevere. Your Society isa part of the great plan 





His arm is steel—that strain hath done its part. 
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Tis thine the bliss of youthful hearts to heighten, 
With lyre attuned to mirth’s inspiring lay ; 

The radiant eyes of beauty thou canst brighten— 
Make the dull cheerful, and delight the gay. 


And thou canst o’er the soul, shed gleams of glory, 
In sacred sounds that bear the spirits high 

Beyond the earth ; and to the gray, the hoary, 
Bring promise of a youth that shall not die. 


Thy spells bring back sweet thoughts, young hopes, yet 
sadness 
Blends with my joy, and most of all I love 
Those holy anthems, that in solemn gladness 
Arise in praises to the throne above. 


Still, Music, be it thine to wake devotion, 
To stir each virtuous feeling of the soul— 

All generous thoughts and every pure emotion, 
Be subject, power divine, to thy control ! 
November, 1838, E. A. 8. 





POTOMAC RIVER. 


‘* Dear native stream ! like peace, so placidy 
Smoothing through fertile fields thy current meek ! 


Scenes of my youth! the asking eye ye leave, 
Like yon bright hues that paint the clouds of eve.” 
Coleridge. 


Let us essay to discourse somewhat of the noble 
river which laves our shores, albeit we know it will be 
a feeble effort. Indeed, we never pass up and down the 
Potomac, (which is, happily, often our wont,) without 
being strongly urged by our feelings to “utter its 
praises.” With its limpid sources in the highlands— 
its turmoil with the rocks—and its victory over the 
mountains, we are not familiar, though it has been our 
fortune to stand on Jefferson’s Rock at Harper’s Ferry, 
and spend hours at the Great Falls—both possessing, 


in their scenery, as much of the grandeur of nature, as,’ 


perhaps, any other two places on thecontinent—Niagara 
hardly excepted. But, when old Potomac leaves the 
hills, and ceasing to be obstructed by the obstacles which 
impede his course and lash him into foam, quietly 
expands into a broad and tranquil stream affected only 
by the winds and tides, almost until he, as quietly, 
falls into the ocean’s bosom, he is our own ! 

If any one fond of nature’s beauties—quiet beauties— 
wishes to indulge his taste, let him on some pleasant 
day in summer, when there is breeze enough to fan the 
waters and fill the sails of the vessels, ensconce himself 
on board one of the fine steamboats that continually 
plough the waves of this river, and there, taking his 
seat under the awning of the promenade deck, as he 
glides past the shores, “drink in with his eyes,” all that 
he sees around, below, and above him, until his soul 
overflows with thankfulness to the Giver of so much 
that is calculated to soften, refine, and delight him ! 

There is no very bold and rugged scenery on the 
river, from the Anacostia down to its mouth,—but the 
general regular slope of the shores, both on the Mary- 
land and Virginia sides, is agreeably diversified, at 
intervals, with lofty cliffs and promontories, wooded to 





the water’s edge, and casting their deep shadows far 
out, so that you often sail along for a mile, with the 
umbrageous green of the trees keeping the sun’s rays, 
from your head, while just beyond they glance and 
sparkle in the waves. The Bluff above Fort Washing- 
ton—the woody heights of Mount Vernon—-the high 
banks at Liberty—the cliffs at Stratford, and many 
other points, present commanding views. Between 
these and similar ranges of hills lie extended for miles 
and miles, the fields gently sloping, as we have just 
said, to the water’s edge, crowned during the summer 
season, with the “abundant harvest”—plantations of 
wheat, corn, and tobacco—looking rich and full, and 
betokening a land where nature has been kind and 
bounteous—and man not inactive—but where much yet 
remains to be done. 

No river in the country possesses finer or more com- 
manding sites for country seats on its banks, than the 
Potomac. These have often, with much good taste, 
been occupied, and adorned with mansions, where hos- 
pitality is dispensed with a liberal and generous hand. 
The tall and elegant Lombardy Poplar will often mark 
these sites, where the houses themselves are screened 
from view by the other trees with which they are sur- 
rounded. It is a luxury, indeed, to sit in the porticoes 
of these mansions—how often have we enjoyed it!— 
with the ‘ sun wheeling on its broad disk behind the Vir- 
ginia hills’-—and the fresh breeze blowing right from the 
ocean—to look up and down, the river rolling at your 
feet, as far as the eye can reach—your view limited only 
on the one side by the mountains which you can faintly 
distinguish like stationary clouds in the horizon, and on 
the other, never ending till the clouds and water seem 
to unite and mingle together, and the vision can pierce 
no farther ! 

The Potomac is a tortuous river, and its channel is 
more sinuous and winding than its course. Sometimes 
you strike out into a broad bay, where navies might ride 
with ease, the shores looking dim and hazy in the dis- 
tance; then you approach a point, and doubling its 
shoal you run into deep water within a few yards of the 
beach, along which you sail, until again you shoot across 
the stream and reach the opposite shore. The skilful 
pilot ‘threads his way,’ boldly—for he, generally, has 
‘ample space and verge enough.’ The ‘ Reaches’ of the 
river, too, as they are called, are among its greatest 
beauties—such as Washington’s Reach—Nanjemoy 
Reach, &c. Afar off the land appears to ‘lock’ on 
either side, and you would think the river abruptly 
terminated at the foot of a range of hills. Approach- 
ing nearer you find it gracefully curving a projecting 
bank, rounding which, another expanse of water opens 
to your view, and appears again to end ina similar 
manner. It is thus that the view is continually vary- 
ing—‘ still beginning, never ending’—diversified with 
all that can please the eye or gratify our sense of natu- 
ral beauty. 

The river is not a solitary highway, where only oc- 
casionally the cars of commerce move in their trackless 
path. There are no prettier vessels any where, than 
the craft that dot the surface of the Potomac, and are 
seen skimming along, with their white sails spread to 
the wind, wherever the eye wanders. Cheerily the 
sound of the craftman’s song is heard across the water, 
and often he beguiles his silent watches with the musi¢ 
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of the violin, which, though rude, sounds not unplea- 
santly to the ear as it comes mellowed by distance.— 
These little vessels you meet constantly—you see them 
stealing out from the creeks that run far inland, and 
hovering about the shores as if afraid to venture out— 
and then you may follow them pushing boldly into the 
middle of the stream, spreading their canvass to catch 
the breeze, and often careening under its power, until 
they turn their very keels to view. Moving majesti- 
cally in a fleet of these, you will meet the stately ship, 
heavily laden, returning to port, or departing on her voy- 
age—a “Triton among the minnows”—or oftener still, 
the sea vessels of a smaller size, but yet far larger than 
the craft, -wending their way through this great tho- 
roughfare formed by nature. 

Of the hundreds of beautiful creeks—many of them 
larger than the streams that are dignified with the name 
of rivers in Europe—that empty themselves into the 
Potomac, and add to its grandeur—though we have 
explored not a few—we design not to speak. Let our 
experience in “crabbing and fishing,” in the shelter- 
ed nooks they form, be “unwritten.” But Cameron, 
Pohick, Aquia, Occoquan, Chotank! we know you 
all—we love you all—the last not least—nor, though 
not on our native shores, are we altogether igno- 
rant of Mattawoman, Piscataway, Nanjemoy, and 
their fellow tributaries, from Maryland to the great 
Potomac. 

When we write about this river, we “speak that we 
do know.” We have seen Potomac in all his moods and 
tempers—furious and boisterous—piacid and gentle— 
clear and still—turgid and rapid—and in all there is 
grandeur and beauty. We have stood where the wide 
river stretches out into a miniature sea—five or six miles 
across from shore to shore—and listened to the waves as 
they gently rolled in and broke upon the beach, with a 
low and soft murmur, that seemed to lull them to rest— 
and, again, upon the same spot, we have heard the loud 
roar of the waters, as they rushed, white capped, upon 
the banks, shooting far up their surf and spray, and 
retiring with a like mad impetuosity, as if angry at 
being baulked in their purpose of encroaching upon the 
land. 

And O! the glorious sunsets that we have seen whilst 
passing up the river! Once we remember, just as we 
reached Mount Vernon, hallowed spot! a flood of glory 
was thrown over the scene which made it enchanting. 
The day expired in splendor. Wood and water were 
dyed a thousand hues, and the venerable mansion of the 
father of his country, stood out, as it were, from the 
heights, in the strong yet chastened light, with a dis- 
tinctness unusual. Every eye wasturnedtoit. Adeep 
silence reigned ; but we all stood uncovered, and even 
the sailors, catching the inspiration of the moment, lean- 
ed over the side of the vessel, and gazed in admiration 
atthe scene. Slowly and gradually as we receded from 
the shores, the brilliant colors of the setting sun were 
lost in the approaching shades of night, and Mount Ver- 
non became indistinet in the distance. 

But enough of Poromac, for this once. Hereafter we 
may, if this is not too much of our “ bald, disjointed 
chat,” fill another page, on the same theme. 


E. s. 
Alexandria, D. C., Sept., 1839. 





LUCILE: 
A NOVELETTE. 


By the Authoress of ‘* The Curse.” 


CHAPTER VII. 

Guido.—Ah, my life, 
Flowers are all the jewels I can give thee ; 
I have no castle in whose stately halls 
Vassals or kinsmen wait to welcome thee. 

Janthe.—Oh ! love asks nothing but the heart. 

L. E. Le 
Lerrer From Grey ro Lucite. 

‘Many, many weary weeks have elapsed, dear Lu- 
cile, since we last met. In vain have I haunted thy 
abode. I have watched for thee with a fevered heart, 
and when by accident I obtained a glimpse of thee, 
Victor was beside thee. I have seen, my beloved, that 
thy cheek is pale, and the tears were glittering in thy 
dark eyes, even when he was wooing thee to forsake 
thy chosen one and share the brilliant destiny which 
he offers to thy acceptance. Ah, Lucile! my heart is 
sorrowful for thy sufferings, but still it thrills with joy 
to think that the eye dimmed with tears cannot be daz- 
zled by the splendor of the future, to which he calls 
thy onward gazes He may bid thee send forth thy 
spirit over the dark waters of life, but like the dove of 
old it will find no land of promise whereon to fold the 
weary wing, and it wili bring back no symbol of peace 
to. thy sorrowful soul. And doI not love thee more 
deeply, more dearly for thy unswerving faith? Are not 
our souls knit together by a deeper, holier tie, than 
those whose Heaven is all sunshine? whose hearts 
ne’er knew what a hallowed thing unwavering love 
may become? My soul is filled with thee—Thy glori- 
ous beauty, and thy gentle nature have woven a spell 
around me, that is on my whole being. There is not 
an hour that thou art not ever with me in my thoughts, 
I have been painting a likeness of the mother and in- 
fant Jesus, and in the heavenly brow of that madona 
I recognize a resemblance to thee, my heart’s ideal; 
and again in the smiling mouth of the sleeping cherub 
thy expression breaks on me. I sit for hours before it, 
my hand hanging listless by my side, gazing on that 
smile, and dreaming of thee. How is thistoend? To 
lose thee will be to lose the beacon light that guides 
me on to fame--to tear the mantle of genius from 
my soul, and trample it in the dust and mire. To 
win thee from thy home, to follow my weary pil- 
grimage, is to ask of thee to sacrifice the elegancies, 
almost the necessaries of life, to brighten my other- 
wise desolate lot. And thy obdurate father: though 
he has no sympathy for me, or even for thee, his 
own, his only child, | cannot think of his desolation, 
deprived of thee, without shuddering at the thought 
of his lonely age—-his solitary dwelling ; yet the choice 
will be his to receive his lost treasure back again with 
pardon, or yield her to the protection of as true and 
loving a heart as ever was offered at the shrine of 
woman, 

“I can no longer endure this life, Lucile. It unfits me 
for every thing, and I know that thou art not less un- 
happy than myself. End this suspense—decide thy 
fate and mine. In afew days I sail for America—the 
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home of my forefathers: I have an uncle there—a poor 
but a good man—he has written for me to come to him, 
and the little property that he possesses shall eventually 
become mine. 


* A ship is floating in the harbor now, 
A wind is hov’ring o’er the mountain's brow 
* * * * * * * 


The halcyons brood around the foamless isles ; 
The treacherous ocean has forsworn its wiles ; 
The merry mariners are bold and free, 

Say, my heart’s idol, wilt thou sail with me ?? 

** Answer me, adored Lucile: weigh all thy present 
advantages against the vigilant affection which will 
suffer no sorrow, that love may avert, to fall on thy 
gentle heart; which will view thee as the shrined di- 
vinity of my home—an angel presiding over my house- 
hold gods—and then choose thy destiny. I have 
health, energy, and hope; why then shall I not be 
enabled to win for thee a home in that far land to 
which [ hasten, which if less splendid than thy native 
one, will be thrice blessed by the undying love which 
will brighten our lowly lot. Meet me to-morrow even- 
ing. I shall be in the pavilion when the moon is 
rising. Come to me with thy heart full of love, and 
thy soul nerved to endure the separation from thy early 
home—the severing of thy early ties for one which shall 
replace them all. Forgive my seeming presumption-- 
Idoubt thee not, because my heart has taught me the 
faith of thine. Adieu. Ss. G.” 

“And how have I deserved this trust?” murmured 
the unhappy girl, clasping her hands over her -pallid 
brow.” I, who even now am expecting each ‘moment 
the entrance of him to whom a few more days will 
giye a husband’s claim to my love. -I have been weak ; 
wavering where I should have been most firm. I will 


make one more appeal, and if ’tis fruitless, I can but 
lie down and die; for let me turn whither I will, there 


is no hope for me. On one hand the curse of a father 
hangs suspended over my head; and on the other, the 
madness of suffering Sidney to believe me false as 
weak.” 

She arose and paced the room wildly. In a few 
moments Victor entered. He looked at her an instant 
in surprise. “ Well, my fair cousin, I am happy to 
see that you are at last wearied with your listless de- 
meanor, and have concluded not to look as if hope was 
forever banished from your heart. Why, what has 
thus excited you, my beautiful ?” he inquired, playfully 
touching her cheek, on which a spot of deep crimson 
glowed. She drew back haughtily—then suddenly 
throwing herself before him she exclaimed : 

** Victor, behold me a suppliant at your feet: If you 
would not see me die here—if you have one spark of 
generosity or human feeling in your heart, be not cal- 
lous to my appeal. Read this letter—it reached me by 
accident, for the wily priest dropped it, without intend- 
ing it, when he came to me with a message from my 
father. I am your plighted bride ; but you well know 
that I was terrified into becoming so, by the violence 
of my father. Oh, Victor! save me from becoming a 
loveless wife, or an accursed child.” 

Victor appeared affected, as he raised her from the 
floor, and placed her on a seat. “Dear Lucile, why 
make such an appeal to me? You know full well that 
1 have no power to turn your father from his purpose.” 

“Do not make so pitiful an evasion,” said Lucile, 





scornfully. ‘There is at least one way of releasing 
me from this detestable bondage: by withdrawing 
yourself from this place, you can free me from the mar- 
riage, and your own presence at the same time.” 

“You are flattering, my pretty coz; but in truth 
you ask too much, when you expect me to withdraw 
myself from your presence or to offend my uncle by 
declining an alliance on which-his heart is set; but, 
truth to tell, not half so much as my own. Grey can- 
not love you better than I, and the balance will be much 
in your favor by remaining under your father’s roof. 
Excuse me, Lucile, but your pale cheek, and chilling 
reserve, since I have been taught to look on you as my 
affianced bride, have wearied me; and if I appear harsh 
or unfeeling, it is because I use the language of plain 
common sense; yet there is not the less of deep and 
true affection in my heart for you. I have too higha 
regard for your happiness, to permit you to wed Grey. 
If | do not marry you myself, your father will be of- 
fended, and cast me off. You will eventually elope 
with this painter, and leave me to wear the willow.” 

** You speak lightly, sir—as if happiness were a jest, 
and affection transferable at will.” 

“If 1 do speak lightly, Lucile,” said he earnestly, 
“God knows I feel deeply. Do you suppose that your 
evident shrinking has not cut me to the heart? or that 
I have watched your struggles of feeling without bitter- 
ness? No—I should have been more or less than man 
could I have done so. Address your appeal to your 
father—if his consent can be won, I will resign you at 
once to my more fortunate rival, though in so doing I 
destroy my own hopes of happiness. At this moment 
I more deeply envy Sidney Grey, in his poverty and 
friendlessness, than I ever dreamed I should envy any 
man. ‘Take back your letter, Lucile—I do not wish to 
read it—my course is decided. Yet I pray you do not 
think me intentionally unkind.” He threw the letter on 
her lap, and hastily left the room. 

“Oh, Heaven! what will become of me?” she ex- 
claimed. ‘‘Is there no avenue of escape for me? Cruel! 
cruel Victor! to exact the fulfilment of the bond! Oh, 
God ! be thou my friend, for hope has deserted me.” 

“ Lady, you have a friend, if you have the courage to 
embrace his proposal,” said a low voice at her side. 
She turned and beheld the priest. 

“What is it?” inquired she, scarcely conscious of 
what she was uttering. 

“To fly from tyranny, and reward the noble heart 
which would shed the last drop of blood that gives life 
to it for your sake. The letter was not dropped by 
accident. JI promised that it should reach you, and you 
have it. Can you hesitate when you love him, and he 
woos you to become his bride? Another week will 
leave you no power to choose between the evil of hope- 
less love, or a heartless marriage.” 

“And my father ?” 

“Leave him to his own devices,” returned the priest, 
with a scornful laugh. “If you are the light of his life— 
the joy of his eyes—he will recall you; if not, why let 
him live on in the solitude to which his stubborn pride 
will doom him, while you bring joy to the heart that is 
devoted to you. Say but the word, lady, and before 
your bridal day all things shall be in readiness for your 
flight. Read that letter once more, and then make your 
decision.” 
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“It needs it not—my decision is already made,” said 
Lucile, with a calmness that surprised herself. “Any 
destiny, however dark, were preferable to a separation 
from him. Repeat my words to him, and say that to- 
morrow evening will find me at the pavilion, without 
fail, ready to forsake all and follow him in exile or 
death.” 

The priest bowed low and left her. ‘‘ The die is 
cast,” she murmured, “A few more hours and my poor 
old father will be desolate. Yet he has driven me to 
it. Had hecontinued the same to me that he once was, 
I could never have abandoned him—not even for Sid- 
ney, truly as I love him.” 

Her once indulgent parent had indeed changed, Lat- 
terly she almost feared to go into his presence: he 
received her with frowns, and his lips seldom unclosed 
but to utter some sarcasm against her faded looks, or 
express bitter contempt for her absent lover. The 
kinder feelings of his nature appeared to be embittered 
against all around him, and her consent to wed her 
cousin had been wrung from her in a moment of frantic 
passion, when the curse of an offended parent was 
trembling on his lip. The consent had no sooner been 
given, than her father insisted on the marriage taking 
place, so soon as preparations could be made to celebrate 
it on the magnificent scale he desired. Already was 
the mansion crowded with their “ troops of friends,” 
who had gathered around them for the joyful occasion, 
and many were the comments made on the depression 
and languor of the fair bride. The younger portion of 
the guests looked on the superb trousseau of their com- 
panion, and marvelled that the possessor of so much 
splendor, and the betrothed of the handsome Victor, 
should wear so joyless an expression. They little 
dreamed that a thrill of silent agony shot through that 
wearied heart, at every fresh proof of her father’s osten- 
tation, in thus decking the victim of his pride, while he 
refused to her even a few short weeks in which to 
reconcile herself to the new destiny that awaited her. 

Victor would willingly have delayed the marriage 
until his cousin became less repugnant to it; but the 
imperious father had so long reigned over his household 
with despotic sway, that any hint of a proposal of the 
kind elicited such a storm of passion, that, fearing to 
offend him, and thus forfeit not only his cousin, but all 
hope of future assistance from him, he became the pas- 
sive instrument of the irascible old man. 

Victor was the only child of a younger brother, who 
had dissipated his slender patrimony long before his 
death, and from infaney he had been dependent on his 
uncle. General Montressor had spared no expense in 
giving him a fitting education ; and while the two chil- 
dren were yet in their cradles, their future destiny had 
been decided in his own mind. His own observations 
had taught him that those who are reared together sel- 
dom become attached with other than the love of kin- 
dred, and to guard against this he had suffered his 
nephew to be educated in his native land, while his 
daughter grew in loveliness beneath his own roof. On 
the death of both his parents, within a few hours of 
each other, Sidney Grey had been adopted into his 

family, and it never occurred to the old soldier that the 
two bright creatures who played around him in infancy, 
should ever dream of being more to each other than 
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All the pride of his haughty nature centered in his 
daughter. She was the Peri of his house—the inheri- 
tor of her mother’s matchless beauty; the heiress of his 
vast wealth, his unsullied name. He might have said 
in the tender and exquisite words of the poet: 


‘* Her’s was the voice that soothed my home; 
She was my world, my life, my light; 
The care, the charm that blessed my eyes, 
That filled the day, and filled the night. 

* * * * * 
Her image mirrored back my heart; 
My life’s best days were on her brow, 
One constant light of happiness.” 


Yet with all this love for his child, he saw her fading 
before his eyes, without entertaining a thought of sacri- 
ficing the cherished aim of his life. Conscious that he 
was inflicting misery where he desired to bestow hap- 
piness, he became morose and embittered toward every 
one. He had not sufficient sclf-command to repress 
his harshness, yet when he saw the tears his daughter 
vainly endeavored to conceal, he wouldhave relented, 
had not his unbending nature impelled him to persevere 
in what he had once undertaken. 

“ Men have died, and worms have ate them, but not 
for love,” muttered he; “ aye, and women too—their 
hearts are made of sterner stuff than to break fora trifle. 
She will fret a little now, but soon the rose will come 
to her cheek, and those soft eyes will look with renewed 
joy on this beautiful world. She shall never miss the 
love I have denied her: my care shall be so unwearied, 
and Victor will be so devoted. Ah, no! she cannot 
long grieve for what is unattainable.” And thus he 
silenced the * still small voice” that was whispering to 
him of a broken heart, and an early grave. 


CHAPTER VIII. 


My noble father, 
I do perceive here a divided duty : 
* * * * 
But here’s my husband ; 
And so much duty as my mother showed 
To you, preferring you before her father, 
So much I challenge that I may profess 


Due to the Moor, my lord. Othello. 


The bridal evening came. It was as glorious anjght 
as ever a bright moon shone on. The mansion flashed 
with a thousand lights, and the mingled sounds of mu- 
sic, and words of welcome, were borne forth on the still 
air of night, as group after group arrived at the door, 
and received the hearty greeting of their host. 

Lucile was in her dressing-room, surrounded by a 
bevy of dark-eyed houris, who were to act as bride- 
maids to her. 

“ Well, Lucile,” said one, “I believe your own taste 
is purest after all. Those simple orange flowers 
wreathed in your raven hair, are more beautiful than 
jewels; and that robe of embroidered muslin is certainly 
more elegant than this of lace and satin ; but then you 
are so beautiful that you need not the ‘ foreign aid of 
ornament.’ What will your father say to your simple 
toilette, when his wish was to see you not only the 
fairest, but the most sumptuously attired bride, that our 
island could produce.” 





brother and sister. 


“ He will not have much thought to bestow on my 
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dress, and a few hours hence, I fear, it will matter little 
to him what I may wear or how appear. A few more 
brief moments and my destiny will be decided,” she 
murmured in a low tone. “Oh, God! in mercy soften 
my father’s heart in my favor.” 

Half an hour later a gay burst of music swept through 
the wide halls: the folding doors were thrown open to 
admit the bridal party, and to the surprise of every one 
the bridegroom alone appeared, with a face of the hue 
of death, and hastily advancing to General Montressor 
whispered something in his ear. He sank on a seat 
overpowered by his emotions; but instantly starting 
up, left the room and proceeded with hasty strides to 
the chamber of his daughter. At the door he met the 
terrified Agnes. 

“Speak—tell me the truth, on peril of your life,” said 
he, catching the girl by the arm. ‘ Where is my 
daughter? your young mistress? Guide me to her this 
instant.” 

** Deed, sir-—master—I doesn’t know. She sent me 
out and axed the ladies to leave her alone a few moments 
“until Mas’ Victor came ;” said the trembling negro, 
“ Deed, I doesn’t know where she went to.” 

“Liar,” said the excited father ; bending his white 
lips to the ear of the girl, he continued, “I know you 
are in her confidence—tell me where I can find her, and 
freedom is your’s—aye, freedom—think of it—think of 
it. Refuse, and by the Eternal I will kill you where 
you stand.” 

The eyes of Agnes rolled in wild terror, and for an 
instant she seemed undecided, but her master tightened 
his grasp on her arm, and said in a low hissing tone, 
“ Deeide—freedom, or--you know the alternative.” 

She pointed to the garden. Dashing her from him, 
with hasty steps, he threaded his way through the tor- 
tuous pathway leading to the pavilion, preceded by 
Victor, who had no sooner heard the words of the girl 
than he rushed forward with the speed of a maniac. 

“Thank Heaven, I am armed,” muttered he ; “and 
*twill be hard, but I wrest her from him. To lose her 
now—-to be the scoff of witlings and fools, were worse 
than death. Mine she must be at any expense.” And 
grinding his teeth with rage, he sped on with renewed 
activity. 

The pavilion was not yet vacated by those who 
should have been far away. The moonlight was stream- 
ing through the windows on two figures, and a third 
one stood without. A white-robed girl supported by 
the wreathing clasp of her lover, as if about to move 
forward, and a stout heavy built man, who stood as 
sentinel at the door, appeared aecoutred for the road. 
Tapping on the steps with his whip, he said— 

“You had best hurry, sénor—the carriage is waiting 
at the end of the avenue.” 

“Let us be going, dearest,” said Sidney. “ Your 
absence must soon be discovered.” 

“Ah, let me take one more look at my forsaken 
home. Before I leave it, perhaps forever, suffer me to 
waft back one more blessing to my old father—aban- 
doned in his latter days by his only child. Ah, Sid- 
ney, were not my love as strong as death, as deeply 
seated as the foundations of my very being, I could not 
leave him thus.” 

' “Put your trust in me, Lucile,” murmured Sidney, 
in tones of such thrilling tenderness, that she felt at that 





moment it were easier far to yield a world than the 
love of that noble heart. 

“T do, fondly, faithfully, implicitly” She turned her 
farewell glance on the home she had left, gleaming 
through the trees like a fairy palace, Avstrain of mu- 
sic came on the wind. “Hark! tis the triumphal 
march with which the bridal party were to enter the 
saloon, and I am here. We must hasten hence or be 
discovered,” and with a long, struggling sigh, she turned 
from her home! 

They-~had proceeded but few steps from the door, 
when with one wild bound, Victor sprang in the midst 
of the group, and dashing the servant aside, endeavored 
to wrench Lucile from the grasp of her lover, while he 
presented a pistol to his breast. 

“Yield her or die!” said he, as Sidney struck the 
weapon up with one hand, and with the other defended 
Lucile from his violence. 

“ Never—so help me Heaven. Back, foolish boy, 
and seek not to stain your soul with the crime of mur- 
der.” 

Victor ground his teeth with fury, and drew a second 
pistol from his breast-- 

“‘ Hold,” exclaimed Lucile, “ ’tis too late to claim me 
now. [am his in the sight of Heaven, as in the fervor 
of my own love.” 

“Tis not too late to sever the bond,” said Victor, 
firing asshe spoke. The arm that supported her relaxed 
its hold, and Sidney staggered back against a tree. 

“Oh, God--oh, God! what have I done to bring on 
me such extremity of wretchedness,” shrieked the un- 
happy Lucile. “ Back—back--touch me not thou 
demon of my fate. Till you came, I was happy—and 
hear me now swear before the God of my fathers, that 
if Sidney is the victim to your insane fury, I pour on 
you the curse of a stricken heart. Leave me, before 
madness comes and darkens the soul you have lain 
desolate.” The roused soul that flashed from her dila- 
ted eyes, and lightened over her whole countenance, 
awed her cousin into silence. 

“Lucile, dearest Lucile! calm your agony,” said 
Sidney, recovering from the shock he had received, “I 
am not wounded. Your dear image has been my guar- 
dian angel to save me from the weapon of yon mad- 
man. Look,” and he drew from his bosom a miniature 
which had been shattered. The gold setting had been 
a shield against the bullet of her kinsman, which but for 
it, had stretehed him lifeless at her feet. 

“Oh, God! I thank thee! any wretchedness I can 
bear but his loss,” murmured Lucile, raising her clasped 
hands to Heaven, and bursting into a violent passion of 
tears. 


For some moments General Montressor had stood a 
mute witness of the scene.. He now broke silence, and 
in a voice which had lost. none of its sternness said—- 
“Tears well become you, and if they sprang from the 
right source, I might yet have some hope of recalling 
you to the sphere you have wilfully abandoned. Speak, 
degenerate daughter of my house--choose your fate— 
’uis the last moment of hope—abandon him to whom 
you cling—return to your home, and all shall be for- 
given. Follow his fortunes, and I will never see you 
more—the pall of forgetfulness shall shroud your very 
being from my knowledge. Speak--decide.” 

“Oh, father! is there no hope? You will not cast me 
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off utterly—I am his wedded wife—forgive—forgive 
me, father.” 

“ Never—but on one condition. Those ties may be 
broken. Suffer them to become as though they were 
not, and I can-clasp you to my breast once more as my 
daughter—but as his wife, never.” 

Lucile raised her bowed head, and her fair cheek 
glowed with emotion, as she placed her hand in that of 
Sidney, and said— 

“Then is my fate decided. I should be unworthy 
the name of woman—-unworthy of the love which he 
bears me, could I forsake my husband. No, father: 
though you are loved deeply, dearly, my choice is made. 
I go forth to the world, to struggle, perchance, with 
difficulties of which I have not dreamed, but they will 
be sweetened by love, and may you not be haunted by 
remorse for the course you have pursued toward the 
child of her who lies in her silent grave. Adieu.” 

‘‘Hear me a moment, before we part,” said Grey. 
“General Montressor, you have treated me in this 
matter, as though I possessed not the feelings of a man, 
yet | forgive and I pity you; for you love your daughter 
better than your life, though your pride refuses to 
yield to her entreaties. If you can live without her, let 
your heart be at rest on her account. Her happiness 
shall be my first care, and though you have spurned my 
alliance, you know that you may confide her to my 
love with implicit faith.” 

They turned away, and a turn in the walk soon hid 
them from view. 

“Stop, we part not thus,” shouted Victor, maddened 
by the triumph of his rival. 

“ Forbear,” said his uncle, in a stern tone, at the same 
time laying a nervous grasp on the arm of his nephew. 
“Rather thank Heaven that you have not a human 
life to answer for. Let them go: a pair of love-sick 
fools-—the dream will soon be over, and then you will 
be amply avenged.” 

“‘ No—a few appeals and you will forgive them—re- 
ceive them again, and all will be forgotten,” said Victor. 

“‘By my faith, no,” replied the old man with bitter- 
ness. “ What J, who have so worshipped her, to be thus 
deceived, and forgive? Never was a father so devoted 
toachild. At night my last thought was of her; my 
last murmured word a blessing on that heart which has 
become estranged from me. When I awoke, it was 
with the glad thought that I should see her bright face 
smiling on me. I have followed her lithe and lovely 
figure with my eyes dimmed with the tears of affection 
and pride. She knew that she was the life of my life— 
the pulse of my heart—yet she has forsaken me. Can 
I forgive such base ingratitude? Never--never !” 

Utterly overcome by his emotions, he sat down on 
the marble steps which led into the pavilion, and wept. 
A few words spoken at that moment in favor of his 
child, might have restored her to his arms as dearly 
cherished as ever, but the priest suddenly appeared. 

“The company are still in silent wonder at your 
protracted absence,” said he, and lowering his voice 
he muttered Something in the ear of his patron, which 
appeared tochefe his spirit anew. He arose, and after 
a brief struggle, regained his composure. 

“Retire to your own room, Victor. That lowering 
brow is unfit for a scene of festivity. For me, my duty 


those among whom I have dwelt for so many years.” 
In silence Victor obeyed—and stilling the mighty emo- 
tions that were wringing his heart, by the exercise of 
a pride, which by indulgence had become the master 
passion of his soul, he proceeded to the house. 

“‘ My friends,” said he in a husky tone, “ you behold 
in me a forsaken father. My daughter has chosen to 
follow the fortunes of Sidney Grey. Henceforth I 
have no child. My nephew shall be unto me as a son, 
but the name of Lucile shall from this hour be an inter- 
dicted word. Let those who love me, or value my 
friendship, aid me in forgetting that 1 have a child. 
Our revels must not be interrupted by this untoward 
occurrence. Let us have music.” 

And the sounds of revelry came.from those walls, 
which, if nature had been allowed free course, would 
have echoed back the wailings of anguish for the loss of 
their youthful heiress. A hollow and unreal pageant 
was throwing its mockery over the aching heart, and 
burning brain, as if the sounds of mirth could bring 
the reality, or the spirit of melody could breathe into 
the soul its divine essence, and bid the warring passions 
cease—the sorrowful heart be joyful. 

The priest, that dark and strange man, was standing 
under the shadow of the trees, and a mocking smile was 
on his pale lips as he stopped and listened to the min- 
gled sounds which floated on the evening air. 
“Aye—laugh--dance—ring out your joyous mea- 
sures, but each note falls on his heartasa knell. Old 
dotard! to be played on thus, and by me—me, his 
dependent, his spiritual director—ha! ha! ha! I can 
laugh to think how completely this man, who lords it 
o’er his hundreds of slaves—who bows not his head to 
any man—is under my dominion: and if he knew whom 
he thus humbles himseif before, Holy Mother! would 
there not be a reckoning between us! And I—what 
have I bound myself to his side for? Chained, Prome- 
theus-like, with the vulture of the past preying on my 
soul. Heart of mine thou knowest I ‘bide my time,’ 
and twill come ere long. J urged him to the unnatu- 
ral course he has pursued toward his daughter. J 
played on the feelings of Victor, and used him as my 
tool. J performed the solemn rite which weds his 
child to poverty, and will bring him with sorrow 
and remorse to his grave, for he shall not relent. I 
will yet shew him who has done this, and why I have 
pursued him with relentless hate. Perseverance-- 
perseverance—ha! ha! ha! what can it not accomplish? 
And now I go to view yon hollow pageant—to see the 
childless father throw over him the mantle of pride, 
which he fancies conceals the contortions of agony that 
convulse his soul; but he cannot deceive me.” And 
assuming his usual meek and quiet demeanor, he glided 
among the guests. 


CHAPTER IX. 


Gentle lady, 
When I did first impart my love to you, 
I freely told you, all the wealth I had 
Ran in my veins; I was a gentleman: 
And then I told you true, Shakspeare, 


Are we not one? Are we not joined by Heaven ? 
Each interwoven with the other’s fate ? Fair Penitent. 


Grey and his fair bride were detained in Havana 





to myself calls on me to sustain my character before 





some days, before the ship which was to bear them to 
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their new home, was ready to sail. In the meantime 
Lucile had written several times to her father, but her 
letters were returned unopened. Her efforts to see 
him were also unavailing. 

General Montressor-hadJiberated the girl who had 
been reared with-his daughter, with the secret hope 
that the affection of Agnes for her young mistress 
would induce her to follow her. fortunes. In this he 
was not mistaken. Agnes was the daughter of Lucile’s 
nurse, and the affection and fidelity of the colored 
slaves, toward those whom they have watched over in 
infancy, is frequently as remarkable as that shown by 
the Highlanders to their foster children. The first 
thought of the old woman, when her daughter pro- 
claimed her freedom to her, was, that she could now 
accompany her beloved child in her exile from her na- 
tive land. 

** Now ’member,” said she, “if you is free from mas- 
ter, you is still de bounden slave of Miss Lucile. I 
b'longed to her mother ’fore she was ever married, and 
if it wern’t for dat will leavin’ de property to master as 
long as he lives, she would’nt be turned out of her fa- 
ther’s heuse now, wid nothin’ to bless herself wid; so 
if you wants me to die easy in my bed, you'll go wid 
her, wait on her, do eberything dat I’d do if I was free 
to go wi’ her too. Does you hear me, Aggy, child ?” 

“Yes, mammy, and I is gwine to do so too. Miss 
Lucile’s always been kind to me, and I is’nt gwine to 
forget it now, when her own father turns his back on 
her.” That night Agnes joined her young mistress. 

The wardrobe of Lucile was forwarded from her fa- 
ther’s, and on opening her jewel box, she found in it 
gold pieces to the amount of several hundred dollars. 
A slip of paper was fastened to it on which her father 
had written ‘‘ Make the most of this, for’ tis all you will 
ever receive from me.” 

That evening they embarked, and Lucile stood on 
the deck of the ship until the last tint of daylight faded 
from the sky, straining her vision toward the dim line 
on the horizon’s edge, which showed where that isle of 
beauty lay ; and when she could no longer see the land 
of her birth, she sat down and wept such tears as are 
only wrung from a young heart mourning over its first 
deep grief. 

Grey sat beside her, and sought to draw her from 
the contemplation of the past, to view that future which 
was opening before them; and as she listened to the 
tones of that beloved voice, they brought comfort to 
her soul, and gradually her tears became less passion- 
ate—soon they had ceased to flow. 

*T have never told you the history of my parents,” 
said he,as they leaned together over the side of the 
ship, and looked into the clear depths below, in which 
the Heavens, with each bright and glorious star, were 
mirrored. , 

“ No—I have never heard you speak of your relatives, 
except as children, when we went hand in hand to 
deck the graves of our mothers with flowers: and do 
you remember, Sidney, how I cried because the mar- 
ble tablet over my mother’s grave prevented me from 
placing the flowers on the earth which covered her, as 
you did on the more humble resting place of your 
mother? That incident has made a lasting impres- 
sion on me: I would not be buried under one of those 
cold, dismal looking stones, if my own wishes could 
prevent it. No—let the sun shine on my grave, the 
dews moisten it, and the green grass wave above my last 
resting place. Marble well represents the repose, the 





coldness of death, but earth’s flowers, springing from 
the dust to which we have returned, are types of that 
other life to which we are taught to look with that love 
and faith which casteth out fear. I remember your 
mother; and you are strikingly like her. I can see her 
pale, subdued countenance before me now, as she sat at 
her sewing, with those long, slender fingers plying her 
needle with unwearied industry. I remember her death, 
and the prayer of my own gentle parent that you might 
be henceforth considered as the child of her adoption.” 

* And I well recollect all her kindness to my orphan 
boyhood. My mother was not born to the station in 
which you first knew her. She was the daughter of a 
Virginia planter, and, while her father lived, enjoyed 
every advantage which competence could command. 
At his death she was left destitute. Security debts to 
a large amount attested at once his own good nature 
and the villainy of those in whose honor he had con- 
fided. Her father resided near the Virginia Univer- 
sity, and at the time of his death.she was betrothed to 
one of the students. He possessed a small indepen- 
dence, and no sooner heard of my mother’s unexpected 
change of circumstances, than he insisted on being 
united to her at once. He had no near relatives to con- 
trol his wishes, and she became his bride. 

“ He left the University immediately, and proceeded 
to his native place to prosecute the study of medicine. 
I will lightly pass over what followed, for it is too pain- 
ful for a son to dwellon. In he became en- 
tangled with a set of dissipated young men, and, for- 
getful of the new tie which bound him, he gave himself 
up to the reckless enjoyment of the passing moment. 

“The consequences were utter ruin, a broken consti- 
tution, and to my mother an almost broken heart. He 
left and went toa distant village, but could get 
no employment, and for several years they endured 
the extreme of poverty. Many times, to lose the sense 
of his degradation and suffering, he would return to 
the first cause of his misfortunes, and for days would 
lie in utter oblivion of all around him. 

‘He had one brother, many years his senior, who 
resided in Philadelphia, and but for his eccasional as- 
sistance rendered to my mother in the shape of small 
sums of money, sent as he could spare them, they must 
have perished in spite of my mother’s industry. She 
many times denied herself the rest which exhausted 
nature almost demanded, that she might continue a 
few more hours at her needle. At length my uncle 
wrote that all his hopes of reformation on the part of 
my father had been abandoned; but he would still 
offer him an employment which would make no call on 
the intellect, that had been obscured, almost destroyed 
by his course of life. A wealthy planter, residing in 
one of the West India Islands, had commissioned him 
to procure an overseer, and he offered the situation to 
my father. 

“The prospect of employment, which would bring 
him a comfortable support for his wife and child, re- 
stored him in some measure to his former self-respect. 
From that hour he drank no more; but the remem- 
brance of what he was, and what he had onee fair 
prospects of becoming, embittered every moment of 
his life. He was ever kind to my mother; but for 
hours have I seen him walk the floor of our humble 
abode, and tears would stand in his eyes as he looked 
on her and called her his suffering angel. He related 
to me what I have now told you, and made every effort 
to impress on my young mind a horror of everything 
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approaching to dissipation. He bade me think of the 
moral degradation which he had undergone—the hu- 
miliating consciousness that a highly endowed mind 
and cultivated intellect had been bowed before the de- 
basing influence of dissipation, until he was the mere 
wreck of his former self. ‘Think my son,’ he would 
say, ‘what I must have undergone, when I, who had 
been nurtured among the refinements of polished so- 
ciety, could accept the employment of slave-driver to 
any man, and feel thankful that bodily strength is left 
me to attend to my duties faithfully.’ 

“ We had been in Cuba but two years when he died, 
and was followed within a few hours by my mother. 
My uncle is a humorist—he has managed in a money- 
making country to keep clear of the mania of trade 
or speculation. He lives on the small property which 
he inherited from his father—it suffices for his few 
wants; and he has invited me to come and reside with 
him. You will be a daughter to him, my sweet Lu- 
cile, while I will endeavor to show my gratitude by 
every means in my power, for enabling me to win you 
from your loftier prospects to share my destiny.” 

“ Be assured that no effort shall be wanting on my 
part to contribute to the happiness of your uncle,” said 
Lucile: “Iwill be as a daughter to him in duty and 
affection.” 


CHAPTER X. 


*¢ And for their loves? 
Behold the seal is on them !?? 


‘¢ Did I but purpose to embark with thee 
On the smooth surface of the summer sea ??? 


Their voyage was prosperous, and they safely landed 
in Philadelphia. After establishing Lucile and her 
attendant at a hotel, Grey proceeded to look for the 
abode of his uncle. It was soon found, as the metho- 
dical old gentleman had given him the most particular 
information as to his ‘whereabouts’ in the city, but on 
inquiring at the door for Mr. Martin Grey, to his great 
concern he was informed that his uncle had been 
seized with a fit of apoplexy a few days before, which 
had proved fatal, and he had that morning been con- 
signed to the dust. His informant added, that some 
gentlemen were now in his room, reading his will and 
putting seals on his property. 

“Go in and inform them, if you please, that his 
nephew has just arrived from Cuba, and would be glad 
to be present at the opening of the will.” 

The woman went in, and immediately returned with 
a gentleman who introduced himself as Mr. McFile, 
the legal adviser of his deceased relative. He invited 
Grey to follow him, and in a few moments they were 
in his late uncle’s apartment, which was occupied by 
three other gentlemen. 

They all wore the most lugubrious expression of 
countenance as they shook the nephew of their lost 
friend by the hand, with the most sympathetic expres- 
sions on the great loss the country, and they in particu- 
lar, had sustained in the defunct Mr. Grey. 

“4 man of ten thousand,” murmured one. 

“Ah yes—-so benevolent—so kind-hearted,” chimed 
inanother. “The voice of distress was never unheed- 
ed.” And thus they chorused the praises of their 
lost friend, until Sidney became impatient for them to 
proceed to business, for however gratifying the high 








estimation in which his deceased uncle had been held, 
he could not still the fearful whisper which came to 
his heart, that this relative whom he had never known 
might in his last days have repented of his intended 
generosity, and left him:destitute. His forebodings 
were too quickly verified. 

The will was at last opened, and to his utter conster- 
nation the slow, monotonous voice of the lawyer read 
over an instrument, dated but a few days back, by 
which he bequeathed all his possessions to a certain 
benevolent society, to be appropriated to the erection 
of a church for the use of the German emigrants to 
the United States. 

“There are a few lines below, written by my friend’s 
own hand, which concern you, Mr. Grey. Shall I read 
them to you?” 

“If you please, sir,” said Sidney bowing. 

He then read the following words. “‘To my nephew, 
Sidney Grey, I had intended to bequeath all my pro- 
perty; but learning from himself that he was about to 
commit the romantic absurdity of marrying a girl who 
has been reared in idleness and extravagance, merely 
because she has the most fleeting of all charms, beauty ; 
and at the same time robbing his patron of his daught- 
er; to show my utter disapprcbation of such a pro- 
ceeding, I hereby cut him off with one shilling, with 
which he may go and buy a rope wherewith to hang 
himself, for the mad freak of which he has been guilty 
will soon leave him no other alternative.” 

There was a pause of some seconds, which Grey in- 
terrupted by rising and bowing to the gentlemen as he 
said— 

‘*As there can ‘be no farther need of my presence 
here, gentlemen, I will bid you a good morning. I 
had anticipated a véry different meeting here to-day, 
but fate has otherwise ordered it, and I must submit. 
I shall not interfere in any way with the settlement of 
the estate. Good morning to you.” 

“A clever young fellow,” remarked one, as the door 
closed on him; ‘and uncommonly fine-looking. Well 
I’m sorry for his disappointment, and think our friend 
had better have left something to the poor young things 
to commence housekeeping with. Its likely he’s very 
poor, for I've heard my late respected friend. say that 
he was educated by that West India planter, whose 
daughter has eloped with him. Well, if charity did not 
begin at home, I believe I could find it in my heart to 
hunt him.up, and try and find something for him to 
do.” : 

“Do not give yourself that trouble, I beg,” said a 
tall, noble looking man, with a slight inflexion of con- 
tempt in his voice. “If Mr. Grey’s appearance does 
not belie his character, he shall not want a-friend while 
Ican assist him. I regret exceedingly that 1 neglected 
to ask him for his address. I shall seek him before 
night, and offer him such services as one stranger may 
without offence proffer to another.” 

“ Well—well—let it be co—you can afford to be gene- 
rous.” 

The man who thus spoke was a bachelor, with a clear 
income of some thousands, but without one spark of 
generosity, except at the expense of others, in his heart. 
The second speaker was one of the most successful 
merchants in the city, and had risen to the station he 
occupied by his own energy and integrity: his resi- 
dence was one of the most splendid on Chesnut street, 
and he was surrounded by a young and lovely family ; 
but amid his present prosperity he did not forget his 
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own early struggles, and the promptings of benevo- 
lence were never unheeded. 

He had been deeply interested by the appearance of 
Grey, and his imagination rapidly sketched the pro- 
bable sufferings which would result from the disap- 
pointment he had that morning experienced; his wish 
was to obviate them as far as possible, but his benevo- 
lent intentions were frustrated. He spent the remain- 
der of the day in driving from hotels to boarding- 
houses in vain. There had been such a gentleman at 
the United States Hotel for a few hours in the morning, 
but he had departed at twelve o’clock no one knew 
whither; and baffled in his search, Mr. Edmonds was 
compelled to return home without accomplishing his 
benevolent intentions. 

Stunned, bewildered by the unexpected occurrences 
of the morning, Sidney mechanically retraced his steps 
to the hotel, though when there he shrank from com- 
municating to Lucile the misfortunes which had met 
him in the very outset of his career. All the accumu- 
lated difficulties of his situation stood in vivid array 
before him,—a stranger in a strange land, with but few 
dollars left after his travelling expenses were all paid— 
with no knowledge of business—possessing only a few 
paintings, whose merit he well knew was not sufficient- 
ly striking to attract purchasers—with a newly wedded 
wife, dependent on him for support. He felt that her 
brief sunshine of happiness was over—the darkened 
days had already commenced. 

His intention had been to accept the home offered 
him by his uncle, while he diligently pursued the cul- 
tivation of his art, and by the study of the few fine 
paintings within his reach, correct as far as possible 
the defects of a self-formed and imperfect style. In 
the meantime, a portion of his attention he designed 
to give to portrait painting; and the resources thus 
obtained were to be devoted to the purpose of raising 
a fund to convey him to Italy—the land of his dreams— 
the wished for haven to which all the aspirations of his 
soul pointed. After a struggle for composure, he en- 
tered the room where Lucile was eagerly expecting 
him. 

“Here you are at last, dear Sidney—I thought you 
would never return, my impatience has been so great 
to hear from your uncle. How is he? What said he? 
Was he pleased to'see you? Tell me allin a word.” 

“It is soon told,” said Sidney mournfully. ‘The 
old man is dead, and we are friendless.’’ He then pro- 
ceeded to relate what be had learned. Lucile listened 
in silence: she saw at a glance the full extent of the 
calamity which had befallen them—though he con- 
cealed from her that he owed the loss of his uncle’s 
property to her consent to become his bride; but her 
spirit rose to meet the evil, and she looked on the fu- 
ture with an unquailing eye. 

“Poverty is not the worst of ills, dear Sidney, as I 
well know,” said she. ‘We are now entirely depen- 
dent on our own resources, and no false pride should 
prevent either of us from doing what is necessary to 
secure an independence however humble. I have 
contemplated the possibility of disapppointment, and 
weighed the probable consequences of an union with 
you before I consented to link my fate with yours— 
therefore, my mind is not entirely unprepared for the 
difficulties which we are likely to encounter. Let us 
calmly examine our situation, and the extent of our 
resources—then decide our future course.” 

“I have but fifty dollars in the world, and some half 
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dozen paintings not entirely completed, which can- 
not bring me into notice without patronage of some 
kind.” 

“Your genius shall raise you up friends and patrons 
when you least expect it,” said she playfully; “for the 
present, I am fortunately richer than you, and our uni- 
ted funds will support us very respectably until you 
have time to become known and appreciated. ‘Faint 
heart never won fair lady,’ as the old adage goes—so 


*¢ ¢Prithee look no more so pale, 
But list a new hope when the old doth fail.’ ” 


“Who would refuse to listen to the whispers of hope 
when breathed in such a voice as thine, and enforced 
with such a smile ?” 

Lucile opened the dressing case and gave him the 
gold, which had been her father’s last gift. 

“Here,” she continued, “are my jewels. They are 
not of great value, considering that I was the heiress 
to such vast wealth as my father possessed; but such 
as they are, they may become a resource to us if re- 
duced to the necessity of parting with them.” 

** May heaven avert such distress as that would por- 
tend,” said Grey fervently. ‘ No, dearest—your jewels 
must remain untouched so long as any other means of 
subsistence are within my reach. In the meantime the 
sum before us will suffice until I become acquainted 
here.” 

* As you please,” replied Lucile. “We must seek 
boarding in a less expensive house than this, and per- 
haps the keeper of the house will employ Agnes, and 
thus allow her to gain a support for herself without 
being separated from me ?” 

“You cannot do without her services, my love. 
What would become of you, with your creole habits, 
without some one to wait on you? These delicate 
hands do not look as if they could accomplish much. 
No—no—you must not part with Agnes.” 

“Oh, I can learn to wait on myself; and I think it 
would be positive injustice to Agnes to keep her with 
me, while I am unable to pay her the wages her ser- 
vices can command—and I know the faithful creature 
too well to believe that she would receive money from 
me which she saw I needed myself. So, dear Sidney, 
allow me to arrange this matter if you please.” 

“ Well—as you will, my dear little wife. Why, from 
whence did you obtain all this stock of wisdom, ma 
belle ?” 

Lucile blushed and smiled. ‘It has been taught 
me, I suppose, by my affection for one who possessed 
few of the gifts of fortune. I can make any sacrifice, 
Sidney, sooner than suffer you to abandon the art to 
which your soul has so fondly clung from boyhood, to 
gain a pittance in some other occupation, in order to 
shield me from a few privations which my mind is fully 
prepared to encounter. Let us not despond—for be- 
lieve me, I would not be elsewhere than by thy side; 
and heaven never linked two hearts in as pure a bond 
as ours, without pointing out to them the pathway which 
would lead them to happiness.” 

“ Your faith is a consolatory one, Lucile, and I will 
e’en trust toit. My regrets are not for myself, but for 
you. I fondly anticipated bringing you to a comfort 
able home, where no harrassing anxiety and uncertainty 
forthe future should dim a ray of your beauty, and 
the disappointment is proportionably severe.” 

“Think not of me. If you could look into my heart, 
and see there the happiness it gives me to be near you, 
with the consciousness that death alone can sever mé 
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from your side, you would indulge in no fears for my 
future peace.” 

““Noble—admirable girl! I knew thee not till now! 
No lot can be dark which is brightened by such affec- 
tion.” 

With a light heart, Grey proceeded to make his ar- 
rangements. He went into the bar-room, and looked 
over the numerous cards which adorned the walls; and 
after making a few inquiries of the bar-keeper, his se- 
lection of a boarding-house was soon made. He then 
called fora carriage, and driving to a retired street in 
the city, found the domicile of Mrs. Patton, a neat and 
unpretending mansion, in which he engaged rooms 
that promised to be very pleasant. Within two hours 
from that time Lucile was established in her apartment, 
the windows of which looked out on a green and shaded 
walk, which reminded her of the verdure of her own 
sunny land. 


CHAPTER XI. 


In this wild world the fondest and the best, 
Are the most tried, most troubled, and distress’d. 

Crabbe. 
Good heaven ! that sots and knaves should be so vain, 
To wish their vile remembrance may remain ! 
And stand recorded at their own request, 


To future days a libel or a jest. Dryden. 


Some months elapsed, and Lucile would have been 
perfectly happy, but for the continued silence of her 
father. She had not believed it possible that he could 
remain callous to her appeals. She still continued to 
write regularly, though the hope of forgiveness had 
almost faded from her mind: yet she had not repented 
her clandestine marriage. How could she repent, when 
the affection of Grey never slumbered? If he saw the 
faintest shadow on her brow, he would not leave her 
side until it was dispelled. 

Grey had formed a few acquaintances among men 
of his own profession, and several of them had visited 
his studio. Their criticisms on the productions of his 
pencil were valuable to him, as they enlightened him 
yet more on the utter impossibility of a young and 
unknown artist, imperfectly trained in his profession, 
making any progress in public favor, until years of 
intense study and unwearied industry had given their 
last polish to his labors, and the question frequently 
recurred to him, how was he to exist in the meantime? 
Already was their pittance nearly exhausted, and he 
saw before him no means of replenishing his little 
store. In vain had he placed a sign on the most con- 
spicuous part of his window bearing in goodly-sized 
letters the words, “ Sidney Grey, Portrait Painter,” and 
filled up the lower part of the sash with two of his 
best heads. The children and servants of the neigh- 
borhood admired and criticised them each day, but they 
brought no “ human face divine” to the artist, to trans- 
mit to posterity, in all the glory which white lead and 
vermilion can bestow. 

Many times did his spirit faint within him, and his 
hand fall nerveless by his side, as the possibility of 
failing in his efforts presented itself to his mind; and 
if such were his doom, to what a destiny had he 
chained the being, whose affection had been the solitary 


In addition to his other sources of uneasiness, he 
began to fear for his health. During the winter he had 
suffered excessively from the celd weather, and a severe 
pain in his breast had frequently compelled him to lay 
aside his pencil for days at atime. Yet all this was 
studiously concealed from Lucile; and when she ex- 
pressed her fears that he was not as well as usual, he 
would seek to re-assure her by assuming an air of gaie- 
ty, and rallying her for indulging in such fancies, 

Late in the spring he completed a fancy piece repre- 
senting a gipsy girl in a storm. She was standing 
under the shelier of a tree, endeavoring to regain her 
bonnet which the wind had whirled among the lower 
branches; and in the oriental style of her beauty—the 
dark dilating eyes, and lustrous hair, might be traced 
a striking resemblance to Lucile. She smilingly re- 
marked it. 

“TI saw you once in the same attitude,” he replied, 
“and in truth that suggested to me the idea of the 
picture.” 

Through the interest of one of his friends, he pro- 
cured a place for it in the public exhibition of pictures, 
The painter, unknown to all, mingled in the crowd and 
heard the strictures on what he considered his chef 
@euvre. 

“What a glorious head,” said a connoisseur with his 
blackened tube placed to his eye. “I do not know who 
could have executed it. I have never before seen such 
spiritual beauty in any face.” 

“Ah,” thought the lover husband, “ the original is yet 
more lovely than that;” and he fancied the radiant 
smile with which his return would be greeted, and 
mentally repeated the celebrated remark of the English 
statesman, that “the best part of beauty is what a 
portrait can never express.” But his attention was 
recalled to the answer which was made to the first 
speaker. 

“Yes—as you say, the head is glorious, but the rest 
of the picture is not at allin keeping. It is wonderful 
that the same hand should have executed both. The 
picture wants perspective, and the foreshortening of 
the arm is defective, the hand is good enough—nay 
uncommonly good, for a young artist, and told 
me just now that this picture was executed by a young 
man from Cuba. He possesses uncommon genius, but 
his faults are many and glaring. The drapery is in 
very bad taste.” 

“True—but those flowers growing at the feet of the 
figure, and that sandalled foot, are exquisite. The 
painter has studied from nature alone, and where he 
has imitated her, he is unrivalled. A year or two in 
Italy would render him master of his art.” 

They passed on, and another group occupied the 
space in front of the gipsy. “‘ A mere daub,” drawled 
a fashionable exquisite. “Look at those folds—-there 
is no grace—no elegance about them.” 

“But surely, there is beauty enough in the face to 
compensate for that defect,” said a young girl, witha 
bright ingenuous countenance, who leaned on his arm. 

“‘No,—Miss Wilmere, you mistake. The drapery 
of a figure is toa picture what fashion is to beauty— 
without it ’tis nothing. The man that painted that 
thing had better follow the example of that—a-—a— 
what’s his name—in the Disowned ?—go and burn his 








flower in his sterile path ! 


picture, brushes and all, and~—” 
Vou. IV.—91 
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“‘ And after giving up the art to which he has dedi- 
cated his life, I suppose he may die as the poor Werner 
did, ‘unwept, unhonored, and unsung?’ unless perchance 
he has an old parent, or a beloved wife to weep over 
the fate of the gifted. Ah, you litle know the unmiti- 
gated anguish your words might have conveyed to the 
soul of the artist, had he heard them and believed you 
to be a true Meczenas. 

“ Really you are quite eloquent.” 

“Shall I tell you the reason?” said she. “I know 
something of the history of the painter—nay have seen 
him once at a distance. I am now having my portrait 
taken, and Westfield is well acquainted with Mr. Grey. 
He conjectures that his circumstances are not good, 
and he describes him as possessing more of the true 
spirit of genius—more enthusiasm for his art, than any 
one he has ever known. He is very young, and has a 
wife whom all agree in describing as the most beautiful 
of women. I should have called on her, but was told 
that both appeared to shrink from society, and she is 
seldom seen abroad until late in the evening, when she 
generally walks with her husband. If my papa will 
consent, I intend purchasing this picture with all its 
defects.” 

The gentleman shrugged his shoulders. ‘ You will 
soon have a fine collection, if you intend listening to 
every romantic story that is told you about these paint- 
ers, and patronize them because they happen to be 
poor, and have pretty wives.” 

“ Those are not exactly my intentions,” said the lady, 
* but ’tis useless to endeavor to make you understand 
them ; for they and myself, must ever be to youasa 
sealed book.” And they passed on. 

As various as the characters who uttered them, were 
the comments made on the picture, and Grey returned 
home wearied and out of spirits. The next morning 
as he sat beside his easel, with scarce resolution sufh- 
cient to make an effort at completing the piece before 
him, a knock at his door aroused him, and an elderly 
gentleman entered, accompanied by the same young 
lady he had seen at the exhibition the day before. 
The old gentleman presented his card. 

“Mr. Wilmere—and this is my daughter, Mr. Grey.” 

Sidney bowed; and after examining and admiring the 
various pieces that surrounded the room, Mr. Wil- 
mere informed him that he had called, at the earnest 
request of his daughter, to purchase of him the picture 
of the gipsy girl, to which she had taken a great fancy. 
The price was named—the money placed in his hands, 
and both father and daughter departed with many ex- 
pressions of good will toward the artist. 

“ T will never again despair,” thought he as he placed 
the money in his desk, ‘I must now seek Lucile, and 
describe this noble-hearted girl to her.” 

A few days afterward a lady called on him to paint 
her portrait. It was the first eall of the kind, and he 
soon learned that he was indebted to the same source 
for this patronage. 

‘* Miss Wilmere,” said she, “ has shown me a fancy 
piece, painted by you, and she assures me that the conni- 
sheers say the head is quite the perfectibility of beauty.” 

“Mr. Grey, I wish you, in the first place, to paint 
my daughter—and I have brought you a picture of her 
taken before she died.” 

“You merely wish a copy then, madam ?” 





““No—not exactly a copy,” continued Mrs. Brown, 
drawing a small picture, done in crayon, from her reti- 
cule. It represented a girl of about fifteen with her hair 
folded back from her temples, simply twisted and con- 
fined with a small comb, The features were very or- 
dinary, and Grey wondered if the mother expected 
him to take a correct likeness from the slight sketch 
before him; but he soon found that she expected even 
more than that. 

“I wish you, Mr. Grey, to paint my child from that, 
but give her a little more of the look of a woman, and 
put her hair up in the fashion. I cannot consent to 
have it drawn back from her forehead in that frightful 
manner. I should like to have it in ringlets.” 

“But surely, madam, no picture can be to you a 
resemblance of your daughter that is made to look 
some years older, and to alter the whole cast of the 
countenance by dressing the hair in a different style.” 

“Oh, as to that, I’m not particular, so it’s a pretty 
picture, and looks fashionable. It looks well to have 
one’s family portraits, and as my daughter died before 
we moved here, it doesn’t signify whether it’s a likeness 
or not, so it’s pretty. Nobody ’ll be none the wiser 
about it’s being a good likeness or a bad one, except 
ourselves, and we can keep our own counsel.” 

“Very well, ma’am. I think I can please you,” 
said Grey. 

“ Well, I’m glad to hear it, for I’ve been hesitating 
about sending over to London to have both her’s and 
mine properly painted ; but ’tis such a trouble, that 
I’m glad to get it done here.” 

“Yes, madam: a voyage across the ocean, merely 
to have a portrait painted, would be rather tedious.” 

“Deary me—deary me! you don’t suppose I was 
going across the seas myself, risking my life in the 
terrible storms that take place—and all for a picture 
that could be done without me ?” 

“‘T did not understand you, madam,” said Sidney, in 
some surprise. ‘‘I thought you wished a likeness of 
yourself, and of course presumed that you would wish 
to sit to the artist that it might be as correct as possible. 

“And so do want my picture,” said the lady, with 
some asperity. “ And I guess it ean be imported as 
well as Mr. Brown’s goods. It will come to order, I 
suppose, as his credit’s good on that side of the water 
as well as this. I can send ’em word what sort of a 
face I have, and the color of my eyes and hair, and they 
can paint me, and puta dress on like the print of the 
last fashions, and I shall be very well satisfied.” 

Grey listened in silent wonder; he instantly perceiv- 
ed the sort of character he had to deal with. Mrs. 
Brown was one of the vulgar rich—ignorant, fond of 
show, and by the acquisition of wealth elevated to a 
position in society which she had not been educated to 
fill. Her blunders were a source of amusement to the 
society in which she had been transplanted ; and know- 
ing that she was liberal in her expenditures, Miss Wil- 
mere had suggested to her the propriety of employing 
Grey to execute the long talked of portraits. 

With renewed hope, Grey set to work the following 
morning, with Mrs. Brown by his side, watching the 
progress of his pencil; but before the pictures were 
half completed, he felt that the sum which was to be 
paid for them would be hard earned. 

Her daughter she first wished him to paint as 4 
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Hebe. A spirited sketch was soon drawn, but in the 
meantime the good lady happened to meet with an 
antiquated copy of the Children of the Abbey, and, 
strange to relate, that romantic story, which has drawn 
fountains of tears from young misses over the senti- 
mental misfortunes of Miss Amanda Malvina Fitzallen, 
had never before fallen nto her hands. The descrip- 
tion of the portrait of the heroine’s mother captivated 
her fancy, and the Hebe must be changed to a shep- 
herdess so soon as the brush of the artist could ac- 
complish the metamorphosis. After various alterations, 
he succeeded in completing a very pretty fancy piece, 
the principal figure in which resembled any one else as 
much as the person for whom it was designed. 

However, the mother was satisfied, and it was sent 
home to adorn the walls of the newly furnished parlor; 
and that of the lady herself was commenced. Here 
Sidney found his difficulties increased ten-fold, for in 
spite of the evidence of her glass, Mrs. Brown persisted 
in thinking that she was still quite young enough to 
make a very fine picture; and her style of dress was 
fantastic to the last degree. In vain did Grey remon- 
strate—in vain did his good taste revolt from painting a 
figure tricked out in a style which might have rivalled 
the broadest caricature of the fashions: Mrs. Brown 
carried the day, and she was represented seated on a 
sofa, attired in a gown of scarlet velvet, with rings, 
chains and brooches innumerable, disposed about her 
comfortable person, 

He labored at first to make the likeness as striking as 
possible, but in this he was likewise, baffled by the vani- 
ty of the woman: “this feature must be softened— 
another more rounded—the eyes lacked brilliancy—the 
lips were a littie too thick,”—in short he found himself 
compelled to make her portrait as little like the origi- 
nal as that of her daughter. The day on which they 
were completed was a joyful one to him. 

That evening Mrs. Brown gave a large party, and 
the pictures were severely criticised by those who pre- 
tended to know any thing of painting. Caroline Wil- 
mere was there, and her praises excited the irritability 
of an old gentleman who considered himself an indispu- 
table judge, as he had once spent six weeks in Europe, 
had visited the Parisian gallery twice, and remained an 
hour each time. 

“ That 2 likeness! my dear Miss Wilmere,” said he, 
scornfully pointing to the luckless shepherdess ; “ why 
you may as well tell me the engraving on my snuff box 
was designed for you, as that thing there for Kitty, or (as 
her mother has refined the name) Miss Kittina Brown. 
She was Brown in color as well as name—dumpy and 
pug-nosed. That figure is graceful, and the face is al- 
most beautiful. Pooh—pooh! this protegé of your's 
may paint very pretty fancy pieces, but a likeness he 
never can accomplish. If proof were wanting of that 
you need only look at the mother, and see what a 
ridiculous looking figure he has made of her, without 
the slightest resemblance to the original.” 

“Well, we will not dispute about it,” said Miss Wil- 
niere, good humoredly smiling—“I am going to the 
springs to-morrow, and shall be absent all summer, but 
when [ return [ will have my portrait taken again to 
convince you that my protegé, as you call him, can suc- 
ceed in taking a likeness of one who is willing to 
be painted with only the share of beauty which na- 





ture has gifted her. Depend on it he was not allowed 
to be faithful in his delineation of our hostess, and I 
should never have recommended her to him had I not 
believed him to be in reduced circumstances, and 
thought her money would be as acceptable to him as 
that of any other person.” 

Miss Wilmere was absent four months, and when she 
returned, she had not forgotten her promise. She 
sought the abode of Grey, but was informed by the 
landlady that about a month before that time, he had 
left her house, and she could not inform her whither he 
had removed. 

“He got very little to do, ma’am,” said Mrs. Patton, 
“ and I’m afraid all his money was pretty nigh exhaust- 
ed before he left me; for he was very low-spirited at 
times. His health wasn’t as good as it had been: the 
cold weather last winter seemed to be very hard on him, 
for he had a cough all the time, and his wife, poor thing, 
appeared to be miserable about him. I’ve many a 
time seen her start and turn pale when she heard that 
hollow cough, and my heart ached for her.” 

Miss Wilmere was deeply interested by this recital. 

“‘Are you sure, madam, you can obtain no clue to 
their present residence ?” she inquired, 

“TI do not think it will be easy to do so, but I can 
make the effort. When they came to me, they hada 
colored girl with them, who had been freed by Mrs. 
Grey’s father, but she would not consent to leave her 
young mistress. I gave her employment until about a 
week before they left me, and she then hired herself in 
another part of the city, though she came every night to 
see Mrs. Grey. I sometimes see her, and perhaps she 
will inform me where they now are.” 

“T shall be much obliged to you, madam, to make 
the inquiry, as it may be in my power to render some 
services to Mr. Grey and his lady.” 

“Rely on me, my dear Miss Wilmere. I will do all 
in my power to discover them, for I have never seen 
strangers with whom I was more pleased.” 

All the exertions of the good Mrs. Patton, were, how- 
ever, unavailing. She saw Agnes no more; and every 
clue to the ‘whereabouts’ of her late boarders appeared 
to be forever lost. 

[To be concluded in the December number. ] 





TO CAROLINE. 
WRITTEN IN HER ALBUM. 


I would not say that thou art fair, dear girl, 

Nor tell thee of thy graceful, comely form, 

(Tho’ in these gifts fond nature has been kind ;) 
For they are frail possessions, and may last 

But the brief period of the transient hour. 

Sorrow, or sickness, or relentless time, 

May waste that frame, or mar those magic features ; 
But in the precious virtues of the heart, 

(Where Love and Truth and Innocence abide, ) 
Thy worth consists: these are enduring charms 
Which dark Misfortune has no power V impair, 
But rather makes more radiant by his frown: 
These are the founts of Peace, and may they flow 
Unhindered forth till life itself shall cease. 


E. N. 
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HOMEWARD BOUND—Or rue Cuasz; 


A TALE OF THE SEA. 


By the author of *‘ The Spy,” “* Red Rover,” &c. Carey, Lea & 
Blanchard: Philadelphia. 


We welcome the wanderer back once more to the 
sea—the open, the grand, and stirring sea. Mr. Cooper 
has of late been traversing Europe in a stage coach, and 
whilst thus out of his proper sphere, his genius has not 
exercised itself in those delightful flights that formerly 
bore the author to eminence, and afforded to the public 
a new and graphic species of composition. We have 
often wondered how a man with an imagination so 
powerful, and naturally so healthy, could have toiled 
up the steep ascent of barren hills, when the broad and 
accustomed seas lay before him, where he could have 
freely sailed, the fearless and powerful describer of their 
glory. Truly then do we welcome him back to his ele- 
ment of fiction—right glad that he has given his flag to 
the wild breeze. 


“Once more upon the waters! yet once more! 
And the waves bound beneath ‘him,’ as a steed 
That knows his rider. Welcome to the roar! 
Swift be their guidance, wheresoe’er it lead, 
Though the strained mast should quiver as a reed, 
And the rent canvass fluttering strew the gale.” 


We have ever viewed Mr. Cooper as a national wri- 
ter, who had borne in triumph—conscious of the great 
burthen—the grand features of his native land to the 
incredulous vision of Europe; and we had hoped that 
these features thus impressed, his mind would have 
preserved, pure and uncontaminated, from the petty 


vulgarisms of continental romance or sentimentalism. 
The indiscriminate praise that followed his earlier 
efforts, dazzled the quondam midshipman—and he 
rushed along his path, corruscating like a star that had 
limit neither to its brightness nor its orbit; and we felt 
proud that a light had arisen over our fields, and the 
willing heart of the American public was poured forth 
in tribute to its dazzling rays. ‘That star of excellence 
shone in the “ Spy,” over the red field of battle, where 
lay 


** Rider and horse, friend, foe, in one red burial blent.”” 


And we watched it in the “Pioneer” as it ascended over 
the snow-capped mountains, and silvered the locks 
of old Leatherstocking—dear and muscular hunter! 
Afterwards amid the everlasting but ever-changing cata- 
racts we hailed its light, and the “ Last of the Mohi- 
cans” walked abroad under its ray of magic, into the 
leafy solitude, and entranced our admiration by the 
softened tread with which he moved amid the myste- 
rious gloom. It was not long after, that the “ Prairie” 
was lighted from the same source—and who will ever 
forget that has read that powerful novel, the frightful 
picture of Ishmael, hanging in the windy night to the 
oaken bough, hung there by the stern patriarch of the 
wandering settlers? Again the figure of Leatherstock- 
ing, that exquisitely wrought picture, arises to our 
vision. We see him with his favorite rifle, and that 
sinewy and solitary dog, the faithful and the free; and 
we almost sigh for the trackless wastes, the shaded 
dells, and the rushing deer ; and we muse joyfully-sad 





upon the far walkings and independent life of that 
venerable hero. It was in those glorious times of fame, 
ere yet his foot had trod in love the land of the foreigner, 
while yet his heart lingered without spleen or satire 
upon his own free clime, that the star of his Austerlitz 
kept its warm place in the glowing skies. Why did 
Mr. Cooper ever abandon those sunny paths? Why 
did he turn abruptly to the dogmas and the doubts of 
the politician? Why leave the marble pavement of the 
temple to riot on the sanded floor of the miserable beer- 
shop? These are questions pertinent to his fame, and 
which we have a right to ask. Mr. Cooper’s reputa- 
tion is identified with the literary character of the 
country, for he has stamped the genius of American 
naval and descriptive romance upon the age, and he 
has opened a way of fiction that many have pursued 
with varied success. Mr. Cooper is the author of the 
peculiar marine style that has often delighted us in the 
“Red Rover ;” and when we opened “ Homeward 
Bound,” we felt assured from the title alone that he 
would preserve his reputation. Standing at the foun- 
tain head of American fiction, he should have felt like a 
brave knight, with buckler on, and lance in rest, ready 
to assert the purity of his ladye-love, or in other and 
plainer phrase, to have kept up to the mark of his 
former achievements. We had aright to expect this at 
his hands; for, doubtless, he agrees with us in the 
opinion that romance, with moral ends, isa vast engine 
of activity upon an imaginative people, (who always 
have their peculiar sympathies to be affected by a pecu- 
liar school of writers,) for it stirs up their blood and fills 
their big veins with a noble enthusiasm, leading directly 
to the fruition of honor, liberty and law. We cannot 
stop here to lay before our reader the reasons that have 
conducted us to this opinion, To those who wield the 
attributes of this power, appertain many hopes that no 
lips have yet expressed, but which many hearts, studious 
of philosophic results, have felt. We confess to those 
dim and indistinct, but no less effective hopes, and our 
constant aim in the peculiar sphere in which we move, 
has been to do honor to the necromancers of fiction. 
The public journalists of this country have of late 
years been unkind, but not ungenerous to Mr. Cooper. 
He has been lashed for his wasted manhood ; and the 
victim of disappointment feeding upon vanity, he has 
turned upon the press and evoked the thunder upon its 
exposed and lacerated shoulders. This is not as it 
should be. A sailor, brave by profession, robust in men- 
tal resources by nature, he should have stood like Cesar’s 
tortoise-shielded troops, in the face of a thousand ar 
rows. The native press has been the means of his 
fame, and is yet willing to do honor to its arch traducer, 
if he will but abandon the low and grovelling ambition 
of the politician, and plume himself for a literary immor- 
tality. That much abused press will aid the eagle of 
our literature in his flight, and when it sees him perched 
upon “ the difficult mountain tops,” the loftiest alp of 
the world’s applause, will cheer him with its judgment, 
and assist him in poising his reeling wings in an ele- 
ment that after all may be uncongenial to his nature. 
The work before us is full of direct abuse of the press, 
and we cannot find a word in the two volumes expres- 
sive of that gratitude for past favors, which, from a 
decent respect for the requisitions of society, he should 
have feigned, if he could not have felt. Though Mr. 
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Cooper is destitute of gratitude, he has genius. We 
did not need the “‘ Homeward Bound” to prove that to 
us. The works to which we have alluded, in the open- 
ing of these remarks, bear testimony that a mind of 
high gifts had glowed over their pages, and that the 
creative power had built up in the wilderness of the 
prairie a monument in that behalf. 

The “Red Rover” was the crowning work of Mr. 
Cooper, and though it is now many years since we 
read that glowing book, the impression of its beauties— 
of the great descriptions scattered oyer its leaves—is 
vivid upon our mind; for, then the author was inno- 
cent of argument—innocent of the French mania for 
politics and philosophy, and he swept the seas, and 
scattered on every Atlantic wave, gems as brilliant as 
their own pearls. We again thank him for this evi- 
dence of a return to his former realms, and take it as an 
earnest of repentance for past errors, and amendment 
for the future. 

We will now proceed to a particular description of 
the work before us, “ Homeward Bound,” and we enter 
upon our task with the best feelings imaginable towards 
the author. 

The story of this work, is the story of the sea, and 
tempest and battle are blended in the plot ; and wherever 
the author has devoted himself to the description of 
these incidents, we recognize the hand of our own gra- 
phic Cooper. 

A party of travellers, some of whom had passed 
through the sickly stages of European ton, are returning 
to the United States. There are the three Effinghams, 
two cousins, and a daughter, Eve Effingham, the 
heroine—Mr, Sharp and Mr. Blunt are incognitos, the 
one a private gentleman, the other one a baronet of 
England. Both these gentlemen through caprice or ne- 
cessity have disguised themselves, and are quite neces- 
sary and interesting in the web of the drama. Mr. 
Blunt, especially, becomes a hero of no common order. 

Mr. Dodge, editor of an American newspaper, and 
consequently no favorite with Mr. Cooper, is made to 
utter as much nonsense as should gratify Mr. Cooper’s 
spleen for the balance of his life; but Mr. Cooper must 
reconcile the seeming incongruity of an editor, so igno- 
rant as he represents Dodge to be, travelling over Eu- 
rope and writing letters home, that are received with 
unbounded praise by the American press. The natu- 
ralness of the novel should march onward pari passu 
with its incidents, and with as much regularity as the 
progressive steps of history ; and Mr. Cooper is culpa- 
ble in a high degree, for introducing characters in his 


* plot, that disgust by their grovelling ignorance, and yet 


puzzle by their mal-apropos brilliancy. 

Captain Truck figures largely, and always appro- 
priately in the narrative; and there are two or three 
others, mates first and second of the packet ship Mon- 
tauk, (in which our heroes all are placed,) that help out 
the catastrophes, and mingle in the procession. 

We will not anticipate the reader’s curiosity, by 
sketching at length the history of the “Chase,” for we 
have no right to forestall the public curiosity or im- 
pede the sale of the book. We are willing believers in 
the romantic power, and like to take our own perusal 
of all new works of fiction, in pretty much the same 
spirit that actuated the newspaper taker, who would 
never read a paper that had been handled before him, 
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under the impression that the news was news no longer. 
The virgin leaf of a novel is sacred to the true novel 
reader, and jealous is he of every type that dots the 
flight of the poetic mind—our’s be then the province to 
glance at the beauties of these volumes, and discuss 
with their gifted author matters of taste. To praise 
is our delight, though censure is so common to the 
reviewing tribe, that we shall hardly be forgiven, if 
we blend not sarcasm with approval. We will have 
sufficient cause for both as we proceed. 

In the first place the delineation of the heroine, Eve, _ 
proves that Mr. Cooper is ignorant of those delicate 
conceptions of feminine character, that should distin- 
guish a novel writer; and she moves before our eyes 
the artificial boarding-school girl, ripened through the 
tortuous avenues of affectation, into the cold and stately 
patroness of prudery. She talks in pedantic sentences, 
and seldom or ever descends, save when frightened into 
it, to those soft and melting moods, in which women 
seem to us all angelic. 

The story opens with Eve and her father, leaning 
over the side of the packet ship; and while they gaze 
upon the broad seas foaming afar, the parent remarks 
to his child, “‘ We have seen nobler coasts, Eve, but 
after all England will always be fair to American 
eyes.” She replies, “ more particularly so, if those eyes 
first opened to the light of the eighteenth century, 
father.” The eighteenth century lisped by a young 
girl in her teens! Now, to our ideas of remark and 
rejoinder, in a conversation held between parties so 
united, the response would have been eloquent with the 
white cliffs and the green fields of merry England—with 
any thing but philosophy—for there is a philosophy 
and a sarcasm too, in the reply, that no girl of Eve’s 
age would utter to a father, without exposing herself to 
the charge of egregious pedantry. 

This first remark of the heroine, does not prepare the 
reader for a very natural girl, speaking honestly and 
openly, and as a girl of the nineteenth century should 
speak. 

“T have been educated, as it is termed, (“as it is 
termed !” what else could it be termed?) in so many 
different places and countries,” returned Eve, smiling, 
“that I sometimes fancy I was born a woman, like my 
great predecessor and namesake, the mother of Abel. 
If a congress of nations,” continues the philosophic he- 
roine, ‘‘ in the way of masters, can make one indepen- 
dent of prejudice, 1 may claim to possess the advan- 
tage. My greatest fear is, that in acquiring liberality, 
Ihave acquired nothing else.” Now the iron of dislike 
has entered into our heart, and we cannot study the 
character of Eve with any degree of pleasure, and we 
turn away constantly from the cold and marble surface 
of her nature, that thus seeks every occasion to bewil- 
der our senses, with far-fetched references to a congress 
of nations assembled on purpose to veto prejudice in a 
young girl’s noddle, and to mother Eve, progenitrix of 
Abel, and why not of Cain, who was after all the hero 
of that mental reference? 

Many pages are subsequently occupied by dull and 
heavy dialogues between the Effinghams—for we can- 
not call them conversations—a term implying an easy 
and unstudied flow of language and natural interchange 
of opinions--but dialogues, in which each party speaks 
as if by rote ; and we regret to see that here Mr. Coop- 
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er’s evil genius shines forth fearfully. bitter. Ill na- 
ture, a violent and savage hatred of the press, consti- 
tute the monomaniac features of Mr. Cooper’s mind in 
certain stages; and we turn, with a feeling of sickness, 
from the formal abuse of a literary man, uttered against 
his country, and against the cherished engine of liberty— 
the public, independent and unshackled press. 

Passing from these heavy portions of the work, we 
approach a graphic and highly finished scene—the 
search among the crew and emigrant passengers ; of 
the latter a large number were on board—by a police 
officer, and a lawyer from Liverpool, for a man who 
had married a girl against the consent of her uncle. 
The author has managed this scene admirably. We 
sympathize with the lovers, and enter into the full spirit 
of free-masonry that actuates the crew to conceal the 
parties. Every body aboard knows who they are, but 
yet not a finger is raised to point them out to the greedy 
ministers of the law. A little boy is asked by the cun- 
ning attorney if he knows ‘‘ Robert Davis” the bride- 
groom, and the answer of the curly-haired urchin 
relieves the fear we felt, lest the flying lovers might 
then be handed up to the rapacity of the girl’s uncle. 
But though bribed, the child denies all knowledge, and 
the little Spartan has our sincere respect for his forti- 
tude. 

It is at this point that the story commences to corres- 
pond with the title, and the regular fabric of the tale 
opens itself to the reader. The whole history of that 
long chase grows out of the stubbornness of captain 
Truck, in refusing to yield to the civil authorities of 
Great Britain the bride and the groom. There are 
other causes, that as yet operate darkly to hasten the 
captain of the packet into a course, that draws along 
with it the catastrophe of long sailing, through peril- 
ous seas, even to the “far Afric.” While captain 
Truck is maneuvering so as to balk the pursuit for 
the “lovers twain,” a man-of-war’s cutter is seen ap- 
proaching over the waters, and the captain supposing 
her to be connected in some way or other with the civil 
search, sets his teeth hard, and with Vattel in his left 
hand, and his trumpet in the right, American-like, 
pits every energy to work to outdo the “ British.” 
The cutter in vain attempts to overhaul the Montauk, 
and returns to the “man-of-war.” Then comes the 
sullen boom of the signal cannon to the ears of the Mon- 
tauk people, and her captain begins to suspect thata 
storm is brewing over the track of his return pas- 
sage. After consulting with Vattel upon the laws of 
nations, the gallant Yankee tightens his ropes, and sets 
his canvass for a swift run, and is off for the new 
world, catch him whocan. It is on such themes as those 
connected with the excitement of a naval adventure, 
that our author displays his power. We see at once 
the relative position of the man-of-war and the Mon- 
tauk, and we hear the rush of each through the con- 
tending billows. Beautiful sight! Two dark and 
mighty vessels sailing through the far-surging spray, 
and ploughing in hot haste the eternal and engulphing 
ocean. 

In the conversations held between the passengers on 
the propriety of captain Truck’s course, in fleeing from 
pursuit, Mr. Cooper introduces a considerable quantum 
of political balderdash, and compliments Mr. Dodge 
with its paternity. Now we are willing to wager a box 





of segars with Mr. Cooper, that there is no man in 
America, particularly no Amefican editor, who could 
utter sentiments so perfectly ridiculous, as those attri- 
buted to that unfortunate representative of our calling, 
brother Dodge! The common laborer of the land 
knows better, for he can read the Almanac, and knows 
his right hand from his left; and the educated mechanic 
of the free schools, would never, unless drunk, utter 
sentiments so false and foolish ; and the more enlight- 
ened class are too well informed to commit the egre- 
gious errors that Mr. Cooper would maliciously have 
us believe appertain by virtue of their vocation to 
American editors. The reader of “ Homeward Bound” 
will not be surprised at the severity of this language, 
which, if it be severe, is so because it is just, when he 
will reach that part of the work to which we refer. 

A committee, at the ridiculous instigation of editor 
Dodge, is appointed to inquire into the position assum- 
ed by captain Truck, and they retire to deliberate upon 
the matters entrusted to their charge—and we leave them 
to their silly office, with feelings of not over warm admi- 
ration, for that genius, which is forced to resort to means 
so Outrageous to common sense and common probability, 
to spin out his pages into a regular two-volumed work, 
or for a purpose more malignant, to cast ridicule 
upon his literary brethren of the press. We would 
quote passages from the work, but that it would occupy 
too much space in a periodical not wholly of a review 
character, and deprive the readers of the Messenger of 
many of those effusions that from time to time orna- 
ment its pages, and throw a charm over the literature 
of the south. 

The ships, for many days, continue their course 
across the Atlantic—the man-of-war, her Britannic ma- 
jesty’s ship, the Foam, hovering like an eagle by the 
side of the fleeing packet. In descriptions of the wild 
and grand ocean—the rushing waves—the foam toss- 
ing itself far over the decks—the tightened cordage, 
and the extended sails—and all the glorious excitement 
attendant on a ship, we hail Mr. Cooper as the most 
perfect and graphic of masters. No other writer of such 
matters can approach him in the activity that he im- 
parts to these noble pictures. Marryatt is good at the 
coarse and the ludicrous, but he wants that courage of 
mind, that sublimity of purpose, that bears Mr. Cooper 
forth, when the thunder and the lightning are howling 
and flashing in the hurricane and tempest. 

Day after day departs, and the captain of the Mon- 
tauk steers onward without one token of submission, 
and the Foam follows greedy for its prey. But sud- 
denly the Foam is lost sight of ina storm. We wish 
that we could here depart from our rule, and quote the 
account of that gathering tempest. The ship with her 
white canvass rides upon the sultry sea—blackness 
mingled with foam beneath, and clouds, thick and 
murky, gather above their heads. Suddenly, over the 
distant seas, is seen the wing of the wind, crushing 
the high waves—then is heard the ropes rattling like 
volleys of musketry, and in are all the sails, and with 
a plunge like a wounded barb, the vessel springs madly 
forth upon her fearful track. Our mind was filled with 
tremendous and beautiful images created by this won- 
derful deseriber--and when the Foam again is seen, a 
thrill of horror shook our very heart. Right in the 
wake of the Montauk, dashing with resistless speed, 
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she advances! Upon the crowding events of a second 
depends the fate of both crews. The sternest hold their 
breath, and captain Truck, with his gray hair stream- 
ing in the tempest, utters his orders. That voice of the 
veteran, familiar of storms, is heard above the roar of 
the elements, and once more the vessels steer apart! 
The scenes growing out of this “ blow in the tropics,” 
are, beyond comparison, the finest in the work; and we 
feel as if the same master hand that we so proudly 
recognized in the “‘ Red Rover,” was visible in the ma- 
chinery of this stirring narrative. . 

During the long run that ensues, Mr. Cooper fills up 
the vacuum with dialogues ; and how utterly does he 
fail in describing the high-toned, yet easy intercourse, 
that generally takes place between persons in an ele- 
vated sphere of life. His characters are caricatures of 
the originals, either stilting in the air, or grovelling in 
the dust; and even Eve is still unloved by the reader. 
To our imagination she seems a fine young woman, 
with an aquiline nose, muscular and spirited, standing 
amid a group of men, with politics or morals, national 
prejudices and governmental dogmas for her themes. 
There is no delicate play, no delightful badinage, to 
distinguish the beautiful daughter of fortune; but a 
haughtiness, which seems the only feeling natural to her, 
distinguishes this masculine heroine of the story. The 
atmosphere in which she moves and has her being, is 
unnatural and rigid, as if she kept her tenderness at 
home in an ice-house, and subject only to the mighty 
incantations of terror in fearful seasons of personal 
peril. She is the spoilt child of a doating father, to 
whom she imparts her ideas of liberty, law and govern- 
ment, in remuneration for his kindness. We refer our 
readers to pages 76, 78, and 79, in the first volume, 
and 225 and 243, in the second volume, for our justifi- 
cation and Mr, Cooper’s censure. 

Not to be able to sketch the glorious amplitude of 
woman’s nature, sweet and beautiful, is not to be a 
poet. Of all the flowers that spring up for the enthusi- 
asm of the novelist, none are so deserving of his care as 
that which God calls woman, and which man worships 
asangel. The deficiency of this power is the strongest 
proof of the uninspired mind, and we lament with great 
sincerity that our native author is subject to reproof 
in this important particular. To be sure there are 
some scenes in which Eve figures splendidly, and 
draws upon us for our warmest admiration, but it is the 
situation that produces the effect, and not Eve ; for, were 
the humblest and most uninteresting waiting-maid 
placed as Eve is, with her rude parents, in the midst of 
shipwreck, our tears would flow freely for her vulgar 
griefs, sublimated for the moment into the grandeur of 
despair. We have, during our whole acquaintance, 
seen her artificial, haughty, and sometimes prudish, 
(that deadliest of all offences against modesty,) that we 
sympathize with her only when the terrible mingles 
with her fate, and bows her spirit down to agony and 
tears, 

The plot of the story, which we have thought best to 
conceal from our readers, is as yet unrevealed. Two 
more forthcoming volumes are necessary to complete 
the catastrophe, and what that catastrophe will be can 
easily be seen, for it must result naturally from the 
events that have been already recorded. It is not for 
us to turn the sibylline leaves to the world, for then the 





charm would be broken, and Mr. Cooper would little 
thank us for our officiousness. ‘The plot, so far as 
we can see, is simple as a village story, filled up like 
an illuminated book of the fifteenth century, with 
brilliant capitals and gorgeous flourishes. The book 
is glorious in many parts, and dull oftener than we ex- 
pected, though not oftener than we feared it would be, 
for Mr. Cooper has been estranged from the use of the 
delicate and imaginative pen, having of late so much 
worried both himself and a victimized public with 
political tracts, the effusions of his most untractable 
spleen. 

Mr. Cooper has been called the Walter Scott of Ame- 
rica. It could not have been, because their styles were 
similar, but because they were both master novelists of 
their country. Scott’s delineations of women are magi- 
cal beyond parallel, and his conversations from the 
lord and lady of the castle, to the gardener and the 
groom, seem as things that we have actually heard in 
some of the dim and indistinct periods of our lives. 
Cooper is a writer who serves the cause of courage, of 
hardships, of the wilderness, of the deep dell, and the 
stupendous steppes of the American prairies. He robes 
himself in a buffalo skin, and rifle in hand, he traverses 
the whole animal region, familiar with the beasts and 
birds, and fills our imaginations with ideas of bold enter- 
prises and sturdy deeds. He is the very embodiment 
of mental fortitude, and he is only at home when he is 
in the voiceless solitudes of the lands or seas. In the 
latter, he steers his barque with unerring hand, even 
amid the spear-pointed breakers of the foaming beach. 
We recognize the hand of a Prospero, when clouds pall 
the heavens, and all the minute and general signs of 
tempest are upon the flashing face of the ocean. Then 
we yield to the tremendous powers of the natural 
painter, and he conjures up the giant billow, dark and 
white, like a huge warrior with his iron mail and snowy 
plume, rising in his stirrups amid a bloody fray. We 
hear the big voices of the winds, and when ploughing her 
way up over those magnificent waters, lo! the vessel, 
under reefed topsails, rushes in grandeur upon the scene. 

How much romance there is attached to a ship!—and 
it was ever so. In ancient times Ulysses traversed, 
wife-searching, the limited seas of those times, in a high 
peaked barque; and a mysterious interest invests any 
fabric that tramps upon the earth, or ploughs the waters, 
as if the instincts of life were active within its vast ma- 
chinery. People stop in crowds to gaze upon the thun- 
dering car, that swiftly passes before their vision, 
miracle as it is; but a ship, steering and turning, tack- 
ing, and fleeing up and down, straight forward and 
across, like a playful bird, without any visible cause 
why those huge sheets of canvass should so work, is 
indeed a thing of beauty and of wonder. Then can we 
be surprised, that genius has taken it in keeping, and 
poured forth its eloquence upon its journeyings? The 
sailor’s life is full of incident, and his “* yarns” are pro- 
verbial. Who will forget the “ Rhyme of the Ancient 
Mariner” of Coleridge, dread tale of supernatural and 
hellish sublimity ? It is the dreariest and vastest story 
of the sea that ever fell inspired from the pen; and it 
swept over us like a ghastly visitant from deeps 
unknown, pale realms of awe and terror, and has its 
monument of praise amid our frightened dispositions. 
Mr. Cooper is an American writer by feeling, and we 
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would intreat him never again to leave, as a mean of 
inspiration, the land of his birth. We know at once 
and always, that he is at his forte in describing the 
rough seaman, the squatter of the west, the hunter, and 
the Indian. All the speeches of those persons are natu- 


ral, because they suit the bold and rough mind that 
gives them life and muscle ; but when he attempts the 
Cescription of the finished gentleman, or the sensitive 
lady, he gives us pedantry for learning, and pride for 
refinement. For the present we take our farewell of 
Mr. Cooper. 





ANOTHER REVIEW OF “HOMEWARD 
BOUND.” 


[After the preceding article was in type, we received the fol- 
lowing review on the same work from another hand. Although 
itis a somewhat anomalous circumstance to publish two re- 
views of the same work, from different pens, in the same 
periodical, yet it may not be altogether without its advantages. 
It exhibits the different lights in which the same subject presents 
itself to different minds. This very diversity too is calculated 
to arouse the attention of the reader himself to the merits of the 
work, and to set them off better by the force of comparison. It 
is like two portraits of the same individual, with critical remarks 
attached. The variety of lights, in which it is exhibited, brings 
out in more striking colors the features of the original. 

It is unnecessary for us to call the reader’s attention to the 
merits of the following review. It will best speak for itself. 
But we may be excused for saying, that if we had not been 
deeply impressed with its beauty and force, we should never 
have ventured to introduce it to our readers, particularly after 
receiving the very ingenious and striking companion-piece which 
we now send along with it.]—Ed. So. Lit. Mess. 


“'To young writers, and to general readers, who are 
always young in literature, a reviewer may offer an 
important instruction when he commences his article, 
with condensing the chief rules of composition relating 
to the work he examines.” This passage, taken from 
the preface to D’Israeli’s “ Miscellanies,” though al- 
ready garbled, needs further modification, before we 
can admit it in explanation of our plan for the present 
article. We propose to throw together, as a preface, a 
few loose observations upon some of the more obvious 
characteristics of good novel writing, without, however, 
pretending to give the chief rules of the art, or to 
bestow particular care upon method. Our main object 
is, fully to explain some of the opinions which, in the 
sequel, may be given of the work before us, which, in 
fact, has suggested most of the following preparatory 
remarks. Examples, where necessary to enforce the 
rules laid down, will be drawn chiefly from this work, 
and, indeed, our subsequent more particular notice of 
it will be, in great part, merely an extended illustration 
and application of these rules. 

It is a prevailing notion, but as seems to us a very 
erroneous one, that a writer of fiction should follow 
nature, in all respects as closely as possible, in giving 
shape to the creations of his fancy. To most persons 
this doctrine, from long acquiescence in its authority, 
appears so obviously correct, that they do not care to 
examine it or seek for its verification. Yet we think 
that a few words may suffice to show its error, and to 
suggest a modification which will fix the true rule. 

Nature must certainly be copied and closely copied 
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by every one pretending to success in the department 
of fiction. More than this, whenever she is copied at 
all, the draught should be as near like the original as 
possible, and must be very like in order to give satisfac- 
tion to the beholder. ‘Therefore, the more acute ob- 
server of nature, other qualifications being equal, will 
be the better novelist. But in some respects, nature 
certainly ought not to be followed asa guide. All the 
materials of fiction must be drawn from her vast store- 
house ; but in the arrangement of these materials, the 
writer is not only allowed considerable license, but 
the lex operis imposes on him certain deviations from 
his pattern. The first part of our rule seems to admit 
of no exception. A novel cannot deeply interest the 
reader, unless its substance be taken from something 
existing without the author’s fancy. It is true, that 
many stories, founded on what are called supernatural 
appearances and existences, are highly exciting; but, 
though called supernatural, these things have a being 
in nature--an ideal being in the superstitious belief or 
impressions of mankind. We here call natural, that, 
whether real or imaginary, with which the reader is 
familiar from observation, feeling or belief; and un- 
natural, that which exists nowhere but in the fancy of 
the writer. 

The second part of the rule we shall illustrate more 
at large, and attempt to show, that, in the arrangement 
of a novelist’s materials, it is necessary that he should 
often depart from nature, by mentioning some of the 
principal points of deviation ; premising, however, that 
every such departure should be skilfully concealed— 
that is, that the joinings between the natural and un- 
natural should be so close as to be imperceptible to 
ordinary vision. 

The deviations of which we speak are necessary to 
give completeness and boldness to fiction. Perhaps 
the most important of these lies in the selection and 
consequent concentration of material. The events of 
real life are always mingled, interesting and uninte- 
resting, important and trifling, in the same train ; and, 
on this account, produce little excitement in a mere 
spectator, and often as little even in the busy actors 
themselves. The thread of every story is embarrassed 
and tangled with a thousand different threads, crossing 
it in various directions, running with it in pent, or 
hanging from it in loops and ends. These give it an 
appearance of complication, which forbids any attempt 
to unravel the maze; and though small portions of the 
plot may here and there be distinctly visible, the con- 
nection of the whole is not easily and at once discerned. 
Now the novelist must strip his tale of all uninteresting 
and unimportant appendages. In other words, the 
scenes which he describes should be made up of the 
most expressive pietures; the lives which he records 
should have no common-place incidents. And, if he 
ever leaves the direct path of his main narrative, he 
should take care not to wander so far as to make the 
return difficult, or to confuse those trusting to his gui 
dance, in regard to its true course and bearings. And 
as with the events, so also is it with the personages of 
real life. The great mass of men have little interesting 
in their characters, It is only here and there that we 
see one distinguished from the common herd, by singu- 
lar excellencies, great eccentricity, or unbounded wick- 
edness ; and we never meet with a number of strongly 
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marked characters, sufficient to people the scenes of a 
well wrought fiction, all thrown together, to contribute 
by their words and actions to the conduct of a sym- 
metrical plot. Further, no man’s true disposition or 
mental qualities appear at first sight, and in all that he 
says and does. A lifetime scarce serves fully to de- 
velope them. In fact, human nature is so complex, in 
each instance made up of so many different and even 
conflicting elements, that every day spent in the com- 
pany of our most intimate companions must teach us 
something new in regard to their characters. All per- 
sons, too, say and do much in every situation that con- 
tributes nothing to our knowledge of them. But in 
fiction must be congregated, and put in harmonious 
action, a large number of highly interesting and strongly 
marked personages. No word or deed, not serving to 
illustrate some one’s peculiarities, or to carry on the 
thread of the story, should be suffered to clog its course: 
Character must be so concentrated, that the reader may 
at once comprehend the whole, and experience, from 
every further exhibition of it, but the strengthening or 
renewal of his first impressions. But this cannot be 
done, if an author attempt to delineate mind in all its 
natural complexity of feature and expression, and, 
therefore, the most interesting characters are those in 
which some one or a very few striking peculiarities are 
personified. Such an one the reader is able perfectly 
and at once to understand, at the same time that he 
feels a great degree of self-satisfaction, with what he 
is apt to consider his own ready discernment, displayed 
in this act of comprehension. 

When a person is acted upon by strong passions, 
especially when they operate to oppress and weigh 
down the spirit, it is unnatural for the feelings to be 
expressed in language. The stronger emotions of the 
soul, either because the inadequacy of words is felt, or 
because in moments of extreme agitation our relations 
with surrounding humanity are forgotten, or our sense 
is incoherent and confused, are generally lost in silence, 
or betrayed only by inarticulate or vague exclamations, 
or by mere bodily action—such as the working of the 
countenance. But in the drama, where the whole plot 
is developed in conversation, it is necessary so far to 
deviate from nature, as to make the deepest feelings 
and emotions find expression in language exactly sig- 
nificant and descriptive; and this is the most difficult 
part of the dramatist’s task. The same departure 
from nature is also frequently required in the novel. 
For, conversation though not its only, is its most. effec- 
tiveresource. An exhibition of mere dumb feeling will 
not always be enough: a deeper interest may be given 
to the narrative by dramatic passages—especially fo 
the delineation of character. 

Every fiction should have a moral, not formally set 
forth at the end, as is customary in the case of fables, 
yet, in common, most fully developed and illustrated 
in the conclusion of the narrative. Vice ought usually 
to be punished and virtue rewarded. The principal 
actors in the varied scenes over which we have looked, 
should meet with the fate, which, in a spirit of justice, 
we have. anticipated. Now, in this world, rewards 
and punishments are not, to our view, thus impartially 
apportioned. On this undisputed fact has been founded 
one argument in favor of a future state of suffering. 
But it is evident that the novel reader cannot be re- 











ferred to that future state, in order that his precon- 
ceived notions of justice should be there vindicated, 
In this case, therefore, a deviation from nature is gene- 
rally necessary. But we need not give any further 
examples to enforce the rule laid down. If the few 
mentioned were the only ones which could be adduced, 
it would seem established in the fullest sense of its 
terms. 

The style of novels should be sprightly and piquant, 
racy, nervous, and easy ; sometimes imitating the grave 
stateliness of history, but much oftener the light flow 
of the drama. It admits of much varied ornament. 
The most fanciful images and flowers of poetry may, 
with good effect, be profusely shed over its plainer 
frame-work. It is in the dramatic or conyersational 
parts that the author’s talent is most severely tested, 
and most frequently fails. Here are to be avoided the 
opposite faults of too close an imitation of the collo- 
quial freedom and. vulgarity of real life, and the mea- 
sured, pompous style of Johnsonian phraseology. Mr. 
Cooper most frequently sins in the latter respect, by 
making nis characters of every degree speak too much 
after the fashion of books ; but less, perhaps, in the vo- 
lumes-before us, than in some of his previous fictions. 
The novelist must not suppose, 

** Ut nihil intersit, Davusne loquatur, et audax 


Pythias, emuncto lucrata Simone talentum, 
An custos famulusque dei Silenus alumni.”’ 


But it is in bad taste to make every menial a sworn 
enemy of all grammatical rules, and every well educated 
man, a pompous declaimer, Indeed in the former case 
as might have been mentioned under the last head, 
nature should usually be refined upon: her picturés 
are frequently too coarse and indelicate for eyes polite. 
But here greater license may be taken, when it is part 
of an author's plan, to represent the true character and 
manners of any particular class. And, indeed, the 
style and tone of ‘conversation must always depend 
much upon the object proposed——-whether the writer 
aims merely at making his story interesting, or wishes 
also to make ita vehicle for religious, moral, literary, 
or political discussion. Mr. Cooper tells us that he 
intends, in the sequel, to attempt a delineation of 
American society, and the execution of this plan he has 
commenced in the work before us. Of course such a 
subject properly gives rise to much grave and oratorical 
conversation. 

Those tales are the most interesting, in which there 
is no attempt to throw a deep mystery over the issue 
of every event, and the character of each person in- 
troduced—to confound the reader by great surprises-- 
results contradicting all his expectations. It is much 
better that heshould anticipate something of the sequel, 
if the disclosure be made artfully, so that he may at- 
tribute much to his own superior discernment. We 
have already hinted at the advantage of keeping read- 
ers in a good humor with themselves. We believe 
there is nothing which-contributes more to the interest 
which they take ina work. Whena striking character 
is introduced, if a person perusing the sketch has ever 
had any, even the most confused, crude, imperfect con- 
ception of one at all similar, this conception is imme- 
diately brought into vivid remembrance, and, though 





reflecting its light principally from the other, appears 
often as an original from which that has been copied. 
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At least, the reader feels as if his observations had 
been as acute as those of the author. And this coin- 
cidence of conception is almost certain to take place, 
whenever the picture presented is true, in its substance, 
to nature. If the reader can almost imagine that he 
himself is tracing out the story; and, if, while one 
event after another is slowly unfolded, he seems, ever 
and anon, to catch a glimpse of what yet remains hid- 
den to persons of sight less quick and minds more dull 
of comprehension, he takes a double interest in his 
occupation. 

A novel would seem to depend for its excellence 
much less upon the plot than is usually imagined. A 
ready invention is often spoken of as the most important 
faculty of a writer of fiction. But we think the sha- 
ding has more to do with the general effect than the 
outline ; and, therefore, that great skill in mixing and 
laying onthe colors is preferable to proficiency in the 
art of drawing; though the latter is by no means of 
small importance. A plot may be so meager that 
nothing will supply the deficiency; and that every 
effort to make up for it by a profusion of incident only 
serves to render it the more apparent. But meager- 
ness of plot is not one of the most common faults of 
novel writers. More fail in the embellishment than in 
the frame-work of their fictions. Incompleteness of 
outline isa still rarer defect ; for most: authors form a 
general sketch of the whole at first, to be afterwards 
filled up, and extended to the dimensions of two or 
three volumes. A tale may be finished and complete 
in itself and yet be only part of a continuous narra- 
tive—continuous as regards some important personage 
thérein, or in respect of the whole plot. Of the former 
kind are three of Cooper’s previous fictions, in all 
which appears the same character—the most interesting 
one which they exhibit—though in each under a dif- 
ferent guise: first, as Leatherstocking ; then, as Hawk- 
eye; and lastly, as the Trapper. Tales of the second 
kind cannot well be as complete in themselves as those 
just mentioned ; but still, ike Ernest Maltravers, may 
conclude with a disposition of the various actors, which 
might be satisfactory if no sequel were promised, and, 
which at any rate, makes a six months’ interval be- 
tween the two parts an easily tolerable state of proba- 
tion. 

It is scarcely possible, and not at all necessary, that a 
continual and deeply exciting interest should be kept 
up throughout every part ofa novel: indeed, the read- 
er’s feelings will hardly bear such prolonged tension: 
satiety and exhaustion are apt to be the consequence. 
It has been remarked of a late English work of fiction— 
“Tom Cringle’s Log”—that, though on its original pub- 
lication, by monthly chapters, in the pages of a maga- 
zine, it delighted all its readers, after being compacted 
into the form of a book, the profusion of exciting inter- 
est which it contained, highly entertaining when doled 
out in small portions, became wearisome and palled on 
the appetite. Theauthor may sometimes sleep in order 
that his readers should enjoy occasional repose. 


‘¢__operi in longo fas est obrepere somnum,” 


saith Horace: perhaps he might better have said with 
our own poet, 


‘* A prudent chief not always does display 
His powers in equal ranks and fair array ; 
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But with the occasion and the place comply ; 
Conceal his force, nay, sometimes seem to fly. 
Those oft are stratagems which errors seem, 
Nor is it Homer nods, but we that dream.”’ 


It seems necessary, on introducing a new character, 
to give some general idea of the leading peculiarities 
personified, in order to direct and concentrate attention ; 
but, as much as possible, the reader should be left to 
form his own notion of each one, from the subsequent 
developments of words and actions. A single well 
drawn scene will impress upon him the characters of the 
various actors, therein, more forcibly than the most la- 
bored description. We think that Mr. Cooper evinces 
great tact in this particular. With little preliminary 
form, all his personages are placed before us, to speak 
and act for themselves. The reader’s idea of them is 
perhaps the better for not being in every respect precise. 
His comprehension should be only so exact, that each 
new development should appear but to strengthen first 
impressions, having, at the same time, a certain fresh- 
ness and novelty. Mere bodily attractions or accom- 
plishments, however well described, cannot make a 
character interesting. Even the highest order of fe- 
male beauty, exciting as in the reality it may be, cannot 
of itself, in fiction, though never so glowingly depicted, 
awaken those feelings akin to the warmest love, which 
novel-readers often experience. Mental and moral 
qualifications are those which strike most forcibly, and 
they always seem to draw after them, at least, a vague 
notion of bodily appearance. We always form an idea 
of the person and carriage of those by whose endow- 
ments of mind and heart, however exhibited, we have 
been interested. None can read Bulwer’s highly 
wrought delineation of the brilliant genius and glowing 
soul of Florence Lascelles—her commanding intellect and 
sparkling wit; her proud self-confidence, yet complete 
devotion—without robing these spiritual attributes in 
the fairest drapery of earth, to whose bright tints and 
graceful folds the novelist’s description can add scarce 
any line of beauty, or delicate richness of hue. A 
character, then, which is to hold an important place in 
the story, does not need much formal explanation, but 
should be developed in action ; and, of course, one, in 
which it is not intended that we should feel any par- 
ticular interest, needs no description at all. This leads 
us to remark, that, where a character is introduced 
merely en passant, and takes but a mcmentary part in 
the scene, it should not be made interesting to the. read- 
er, lest a feeling of disappointment follow its disappear- 
ance. Such a disappointment we feel at the speedy 
fate of Brooks, the gallant young sailor, who during 
the fight with the Arabs on the coast of Africa, greets 
Paul Powis, the hero of Cooper's story, with the recog- 
nition of a former acquaintance in sea service, and then is 
very coolly despatched, and, afterwards, not even remem- 
bered in the recapitulation of the killed and wounded. 

A character, after being.once so presented to the 
reader, that he seems to have gotten a general compre- 
hension of its peculiarities, ought not to change in any 
important particular, except where, at first, a mask has 
been worn to hide the true features. Of such a fault al- 
so we have an example in the work before us. John 
Effingham—the cold, sarcastic, skeptical wit—becomes, 
beside the death-bed of Mr. Monday, a humane and 
attentive nurse—a tender, warm-hearted and benevo- 
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lent friend. The change undoubtedly makes him ap- 
pear more amiable; but it mystifies and discourages 
the reader, who had thought his character perfectly 
well understood, 

Thus ends our preface, and now we come to the in- 
troduction—of Mr. Cooper to our readers; for we are 
as fond of formal introductions as Captain Truck him- 
self. When we first heard that ‘ Homeward-Bound— 
A Tale of the Sea,’ was in press, we hailed with de- 
light the novelist’s return to his own good ship and 
ancient cruising ground; for, with, many others, we 
had lamented his late rover life, and thought that he 
was gaining neither honor nor gold thereby. And 
when the book made its appearance, in its plain, rather 
slovenly American dress, eagerly did we seek after it, 
and, with the most agreeable anticipations, sit down to 
the perusal of it, endeavoring to forget or overlook the 
last few years, and to connect iogether those longer 
past, the present and the future, in a continuous chain 
of happy recollections, agreeable sensations, and bright- 
ening prospects. If we rose disappointed from the 
task, commenced in such a pleasant frame of mind, it 
was not because the book seemed entirely devoid of 
merit; and if, in the following pages, we blame more 
than we praise, as an apology we would say, 


* Indignor quandoque bonus dormitat Homerus.? 


And here should it in justice be acknowledged, that 
the story has interested us much, and that we look, 
with impatience for the sequel ; not however with such 
high-wrought expectation as welcomed the announce- 
ment of these volumes. 

To begin at the beginning, we must remark that Mr. 
Cooper’s preface seems to us one of the most unfortu- 
nate specimens of preface-writing, which we remember 
ever to have fallen upon. When we say that it is a 
childish attempt at mock naiveté, we express in terms 
hardly strong enough our own impression. With this 
brief notice of it, however, we pass to the story itself, 
of which, in order that our observations may be the 
better understood, we shall give a brief outline. 

The scene is laid principally on the ocean, and is 
dated two years back. Mr. Edward Effingham, a wi- 
dower, with his lovely daughter, Eve, and his cousin, 
John Effingham, set sail from London, in the Montauk 
packet, of New York, Captain Truck. Among the pas- 
sengers they meet with two gentlemen, Mr. Blant and 
Mr. Sharp, whom they recognise as former acquaint- 
ances, having met them in their rambles over the conti- 
nent, both of them now travelling under false names ; 
one from mere caprice, the other perhaps for a more 
solid reason. Besides these are introduced to the reader, 
Sir George Templemore, a silly English baronet, de- 
lighting in a plenitude of costly clothing, fine jewelry, 
and splendid “ notions”—particularly in a set of razors, 
a dressing case, and thirty-six pair of pantaloons; Mr. 
Dodge, a Yankee newspaper editor, who has paid a 
flying visit of six months to Europe, has “ seen all he 
warnts to see,” and is returning to resume his station 
beside the forms of “The Dodgetown Active Enquirer,” 
and to publish voluminous notes of foreign travel ; and 
Mr. Monday, an itinerant mercantile agent. While the 
packet is getting under-weigh, a police officer comes on 
board with a warrant for a steerage passenger named 


er, cannot point him out, and, at last, after being carried 
some distance into the channel, hoping that a boat 
which pursues, and has on board a person who can 
identify the man, may overtake the ship, is obliged to 
leave her, much to the joy of all the passengers, who 
have become greatly interested in Davis and his young 
wife, though not before the chase is apparently taken 
up by the Foam, a British corvette, cruising on the 
coast. These introductory scenes are of a highly inte- 
resting and stirring nature, are well depicted, and, be- 
sides, give an admirable opportunity, which the author 
skilfully improves, to introduce the various characters 
above noticed to the reader. 

The Foam continues the pursuit day after day, until 
it ean be no longer doubtful that her object is to over- 
haul the packet. Captain Truck, fearful that some of 
his sailors may have been guilty of smuggling tobacco, 
and thus have made the ship liable to seizure, is fertile 
in expedients for escape; but every morning’s dawn 
reveals the corvette still in sight and in chase, despite 
the mancuvres which the darkness has covered, until 
the packet is far out of her course, and her captain con- 
templates running to the Cape de Verde islands to gain 
a neutral ground, A dreadful gale ensues; both ves- 
sels, after lying-to as long as possible, are obliged to 
scud before the wind. The Foam gains rapidly on her 
chase ; at the morning dawn she appears in the dim 
light careering on close in the Montauk’s wake; then 
they are beam and beam, and for one fearful moment 
seem about to come into collision; but “ affrighted,” 
they recede; the corvette bounds past, driven before 
the gale, and soon disappears from the horizon, Captain 
Truck benevolently conjecturing that she has found a 
rocky bed on the shoresof Africa. The Montauk after- 
wards is dismasted, and, another vessel bound to New 
York falling in with her, all the passengers, except the 
dramatis persone of the novel, who, for Mr. Cooper’s 
convenience, prefer to remain, are transferred to the 
latter. Jury masts are then erected, but soon “land, 
ho!” is the ery, and they find themselves near the 
African coast. Ata little distance, high up on the sand, 
lies a Danish vessel. They visit her, and find her to 
have been rifled by the Arabs ; and not far off is dis- 
covered the body of one of the crew murdered by these 
savages. Captain Truck determines to possess him- 
self of the Dane’s spars; he manages to get his vessel 
safely moored within the reefs lining the coast; and 
leaving the Effinghams, with Mr. Sharp and Mr. Blunt, 
on board, takes all the rest, both seamen and passen- 
gers, to the wreck, which is some leagues off, concealed 
from view by an intervening point of land. The spars, 
after a bloodless encounter with the Arabs, are unship- 
ped and formed into a raft; and, on the second night, 
the successful party moor near the point which hides 
the Montauk from sight. In the meantime the ship is 
visited by the barbarians; the passengers, under the 
guidance of Mr. Blunt, who proves an expert seaman, 
escape in the long-boat, after many perils, and, on the 
dawn of the next morning, fall in with Captain Truck 
and his party. After a desperate struggle, and the loss 
of several lievs, the Montauk isrescued, her-new masts 
are stepped, and she is gotten again to sea. During 
these adventures, Mr. Blunt becomes Paul Powis, and 
Mr. Sharp, Sir George Templemore—the other passen- 





Davis, but, not knowing the face of his intended prison- 





ger of that name proving but a pseudo-baronet. Only 
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the reader, however, is acquainted with these changes, 
the Effinghams had known the truth from the first, and 
the others remain in ignorance. Sovn after the escape 
from the Arabs, Mr. Monday dies on board, from 
wounds received in the fight. When atthe point of 
death he confides to Mr. John Effingham and Mr. Blunt 


some sealed papers, not to be opened until after his 
decease. 


The remainder of the voyage to New York is pros- 
perous; but just off Sandy Hook appears the Foam! 
She recognizes her chase, and her commander, Captain 
Ducie, asks permission to come on board. the latter, 
where he explains the object of his pursuit—a forger, 
who has escaped from England with a large sum of 
government money. The soi-disant barunet turns out 
to be the criminal, and is delivered up. Paul Powis 
also returns with Captain Ducie, under circumstances 
apparently disagreeable, but not explained to the other 
passengers, or to the reader. In hie hurry, he carries 
off with him the sealed papers left by Mr. Monday, as 
before mentioned. The Effinghams, Sir George Tem- 
plemore, and Mr. Dodge disembark safely on American 
ground, Here ends the story for the present; but a 
sequel is promised. Mr. Cooper says in his preface, 

“Tn one respect, this book is a parallel to Franklin’s 
well-known apologue of the hatter and his sign. It 
was commenced with asole view to exhibit the present 
state of society in the United States, through the agen- 
cy, in part, of aset of characters with different pecu- 
liarities, who had freshly arrived from Europe, and to 
whom the distinctive features of the country would be 
apt to present themselves with greater force, than to 
those who had never lived beyond the influence of the 
things portrayed. By the original plan, the work was 


arrival of the travellers at Sandy Hook, from which 
point the tale was to have been carried regularly for- 
ward toits conclusion. Buta consultation with others 
has left little more of this plan than the hatter’s friends 
left of hissign. As a vessel was introduced in the first 
chapter, the ery was for “more ship,” until the work 














the passage extracted from his preface, that a small 
part of his original purpose has grown up into an in- 
dependent plan. It might have been expected that a 
plan thus originated would lack completeness and co- 
piousness. Then the conclusion is quite unsatisfactory. 
The cadence, if we may so call it, in the story, is not 
greater than might properly finish a chapter midway 
in a tale. 

In the process of stretching out his seanty materials 
to the necessary limits, the author has fallen into the 
error of introducing entirely too much of the techni- 
cal operations of seamanship into his tale. He must 
have intended it principally for landsmen, and yet has 
swelled the narrative by a minute description, some- 
times, indeed, expressly suited to the common reader, 
but oftener incomprehensible excepting by sailors, of 
every movement of the Montauk. We have an impres- 
sion, though not certain, that Mr. Cooper has before 
been accused of pretending to too much nautical lore, 
and have even heard his authority, on, at least, one 
point of seamanship introduced into the present vo- 
lume, seriously questioned. Perhaps he has had in 
view such a charge, and has sought to vindicate his 
character as an “old salt.” But we confess our igno- 
rance of all things ship-shape, or ship-pertaining, be- 
yond some few christian names of masts, sails and 
yards. There is, however, a something in marine lan- 
guage very expressive, though one knows not exactly 
whatit means. We have, at times, watched the novel- 
ist’s manoeuvres with his ship, in perfect ignorance of 
what was going on, yet with intense interest, sure that 
every movement was fast hastening some important 
result; or, perhaps, affected sympathetically, as one 
who smiles when another laughs in his presence, with- 


out knowing the cause of his mirth. There is a ner- 
to open at the threshold of the country, or with the | 


vous brevity in sea-phrases, which typifies prompt and 
energetic action; in short, a something, which, like 
pantomime, affords great play for the imagination. 
Captain Truck is an admirable character, and a cha- 
racter of exactly that sort which Cooper can best por- 
tray. All his novels illustrate this remark. His fort 
lies not in the description of refined and polished life. 


had become “all ship ;” it actually closing at, or near, | Courts and drawing rooms are not his proper field. A 


the spot where it was originally intended it should 
commence, Owing to this diversion from the author's 
design—a design that lay at the bottom of all his pro- 
jects—a necessity has been created of running the tale 
through two separate works, or of making a hurried 
and insufficient conclusion. The former scheme has, 
consequently, been adopted.” 


Mr. Cooper’s style is as good in Homeward-Bound 
as in any of his previous novels—better than in some 
of them. It is easy and vivacious, spirited and ner- 
vous. We have already commended, in general terms, 
the conversational parts, but in narrative certainly lies 
his fort. To the plot of this story we take more ex- 
ception. The two faults above-mentioned as uncom- 
mon ones—incompleteness and meagerness of plot— 
are here exemplificd, The work appears to us like the 
few first chapters of a novel spun out to the size of two 
volumes, It might almost be supposed that the author, 
finding his introduction growing too long, had deter- 
mined, instead of curtailing it, to lengthen it out, by 
insertions, prefixes and suffixes, to the dimensions ne- 
cessary for a separate existence. A story founded on 
scenes of still life would not perhaps require such ful- 
ness of plot as one like the present, in which more 
stirring events are narrated. Mr. Cooper tells us, in 





rough-hewn son of nature, whether wandering through 
trackless wilds, a trapper or a scout, or standing on a 
ship’s deck and raising his voice above the tempest, he 
depicts as none else with whom we are acquainted. 
Even his well-dressed personages appear to most ad- 
vantage, when thrown into circumstances calling into 
action their more rude and hardy talents. Paul Powis 
is at no time so interesting as when commander of the 
ship’s launch, either for escape or battle. He handles 
the wheel, or a swivel, or the sailor’s lingo, much more 
effectively than the polite parts of speech. As evidence 
of the justice of these remarks, it will be noticed that 
almost every character of the story, not having some 
rugged peculiarities to support it, falls into compara- 
tiveinanity. This is particularly observable in regard 
to the females introduced: or we should rather use 
the singular, as Eve is the only prominent female char- 
acter. We are told that she is beautiful, lovely, and 
accomplished. It is sought to invest her with varied 
charms of mind, of person and of dress; but the reader 
is interested in her chiefly— perhaps solely—as beloved 
by, and loving Paul Powis, 

Mr. Dodge is certainly a very amusing, though 4 
very unfair specimen of Yankee newspaper editors and 
tourists. But his character is overdrawn, at least for 
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the American reader; Englishmen may look at it with 
more allowance. His mental and-moral peculiarities, 
however, are of a coarse, rough kind; as strongly 
marked and salientas those of Captain Truck, though so 
differentin nature. The two cousins, Edward and John 
Effingham, excite little interest. The former, though 
a man of “singularly correct judgment,” is rather 
womanish, and takes little active part even in the quiet 
scenes of the story. Mr. Sharp, who has nothing to 
recommend hii, but his gentility, though evidently 
intended for a pleasing example of a polished gentle- 
man, leaves rather a disagreeable itnpression on the 
reader's mind, from the want of force in the delinea- 
tion. Mr. Monday is quite a negative sort of charac- 
ter; and, if the sealed papers, which he leaves beliind, 
are to disclose any thing very important to the narrative, 
we can only say that this part of the plot seems awk- 
wardly introduced. If they contain nothing impor- 
tant, it bears an unmeaning aspect. At any rate, a mys- 
tery is thrown over the whole affair, which might better 
have been cleared up, at least so far, that the connection, 
if any there be, between Mr. Monday and the other cha- 
racters, might have begun to appear. But perhaps we 
go beyond our depth in criticising what may depend 
on the unpublished sequel for its true bearing. 

We shall not meddle with Mr. Cooper’s political opin- 
ions, and but little with his notions of American socie- 
ty—our principal object being, to examine into the lite- 
rary merits of his work. We cannot, however, pass in 
silence one prominent feature of the author's character, 
which is displayed on almost every page—his want of 
patriotic feeling. We before knew that he often as- 
sumed aquerulous tone, when dwelling on the requital 
which his own services to the nation have met with; 
but did not imagine that his soul had become so com- 
pletely warped, by brooding over supposed wrongs, 
Perhaps Mr. Cooper’s residence abroad has thus alien- 
ated his heart; or, as is more likely, has led him into 
a whimsical affectation of what he calls “cosmopolit- 
ism.” He would doubtless say, in answer to a charge 
of his wanting nationality of feeling, that a person 
may be patriotic, and yet see clearly all the faults of 
his countrymen; that blindness to these arises from 
illiberal prejudice. Yes, the true patriot, in heart as 
well as principle, may see faults, but not faults only or 
chiefly; and he will naturally love to dwell on his 
country’s honor rather than her reproach. He will 
not exaggerate her weak points, or expose them wan- 
tonly to the ridicule of foreigners, who gloat over every 
ludicrous representation of American character.. In 
fact, no man of traly warm, ardent patriotism can free 
himself entirley from prejudice in favor of his own land. 
All varieties of the emotion of love produce a degree of 
blindness to the loved object’s imperfections. But 
there is something more than love in true patriotism. 
There is in it a pride, mingled with affeetion, which 
identifies the citizen, in his own feelings, with the na- 
tion; which makes him bear, as a personal reproach, 
every stain upon his country’s honor. ‘Cosmopolitism’’ 
is as inconsistent with patriotism, as omnipresence is 
with finite being. Mr. Cooper seems anxious to repel 
the least suspicion of prejudice in favor of the United 
States, and he does it by exhibiting violent prejudices, 
thinly clad indeed in a mock garb of impartiality, 
against his countrymen. If the book had been writ- 
ten purposely to tickle the depraved appetite of those 
Englishmen, who, the last to acknowledge any Ameri- 
can book worth reading, are the first to lavish enco- 





miums upon every printed defamation of American 
character, coming from this side the water, and to deem 
oracular every prediction unfavorable to American in- 
stitutions, it could hardly have displayed more illiberal 
feelings toward that character and those institutions. 
Mr. Dodge is not only a caricature, but a gross libel 
on the newspaper editors of our country; not because 
there are none of that profession equally despicable, 
but because he is held up as a fair representative of the 
whole class, and the author's declared object is the cor- 
rect delineation of the state of American society. 


We have no doubt that foreign travel rightly im- 
proved, may be of great-advantage to the traveller in 
many respects, and not least in polishing and refining 
his manners. We are also free to confess, that we 
think Americans, generally, rather deficient in point of 
good manners. If, as Lord Chesterfield asserts, courts 
are the only places where the laws of social etiquette 
can be successfully studied, then may our countrymen 
never improve in this science. But we think other- 
wise. The general rules of good-breeding are all 
founded on knowledge of the world and of human na- 
tare; this knowledge may be acquired under any one 
kind of institutions as well as under another. Then 
practice must fix these rules in the memory and the 
habit; and surely we have enough of good society in 
the United States to afford practice in the forms of po- 
liteness. True we have in force among us fewer of the 
mere conventional laws of good-manners, than they 
have in the old nations of Europe; but he that observes 
the general rules before mentioned, which are of uni- 
versal authority, and those arbitrary laws which the 
fashion of his own country has introduced, isa well-bred 
man; and if such an one travels in a foreign land, he 
seldom fails to discover and obey the peculiar legem 
loct. The difficulty with us is not that our institutions 
are inconsistent with good-manners, or even unfriend- 
ly to them, though, certainly, monarchial and aristo- 
cratic establishments are more favorable to them than 
ours. But good-breeding, for reasons which we need 
not here particularize, is not sufficiently prized by the 
great mass of our countrymen, and, therefore, is not 
made such an essential part of education among us, as 
with the more wealthy and luxurious nations of Eu- 
rope. But to assert that there is no such thing as a 
well-bred American, unless where the manners have 
been formed by education, residence, or travel, abroad, 
as Mr. Cooper virtually asserts, is to caricature the 
state of society among us very broadly. 


During his sojourn in Europe our author had several] 
interviews with Sir Walter Scott; and, in his ‘‘ Glean- 
ings,’ has given an ample account of one of these 
mectings, which Scott thus mentions in. his diary :— 
“To-day” (we quote from memory) “met Mr. Cooper 
the American novelist. He has the manners, or rather 
want of manners, common to his countrymen.” This 
passage has, no doubt, inflicted a sore wound on Mr. 
Cooper’s pride; and it is said, though we can hardly 
credit the story—it has not, however, to our knowledge, 
been contradicted—that he asserts openly that Scott 
died adrunkard! At any rate, he seems to labor hard 
in the work before us, to disprove Sir Walter's accu- 
sation, by demonstrating his intimate acquaintahce 
with the science of manners. His countrymen he 
leaves to vindicate their own honor, and, in fact, adds 
his voice in their condemnation, but would prove him- 
self a paragon of politeness. “How he supports this 
character we will not pretend to say, for fear of expo- 
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sing our American ignorance; but certainly we were 
“taken aback’’—to use what we believe is a well-ac- 
credited sea-phrase—when Paul Powis, on parting with 
Eve Effingham and her father, whose lives he had saved 
on the coast of Africa, by his bravery and skill, politely 
remarked, 

‘“Chance has several times thrown me into your 
society, Mr. Effingham—Miss Effingham—and, should 
the same good fortune ever again occur, I hope I may 
be permitted to address you at once as an old acquaint- 
ance.”’ 

Probably Mr. Cooper had found in his well-thumbed 
copy of the “Laws of Etiquette,” with which he is, 
doubtless, as familiar as Captain Truck with his favorite 
author, Vattel, that passing acquaintances, formed at 
places of public resort, and in journeying by sea and 
land are not to be renewed, as of course, at after meet- 
ings! 

Mr. Cooper is soon to give us the sequel of his story, 
in which he will. attempt a complete delineation of 
American society. We predict that this attempt will 
prove asignal failure. His cosmopolitism, or so-called 
freedom from prejudice, will be greatly in the way of a 
fair representation of our national characteristics. Be- 
sides, as we have before remarked, his fort does not lie 
in the description of refined and polished life :—now 
we think that there is enough refinement and polish in 
the United States, to put him at fault in the endeavor 
to personify them in a fictitious character. We pre- 
dict that he will fail; yet with all our hearts—for his 
country’s honor, his own reputation, and our entertain- 
ment—wish him, even at the expense of the prophet’s 
disgrace, the most abundant success. 





A TALE OF THE HUGUENOTS, 


OR, THE MEMOIRS OF A FRENCH REFUGEE FAMILY, 
Translated and compiled from the original manuscripts of James 

Fontaine, by one of his descendants. John S. Taylor: New 

York. 1838. 

An entertaining little story, plainly told, of one of 
the most interesting periods in European history. The 
naiveté with which Mr. Fontaine, in his old age, sits 
down to entertain his Huguenot children with a family 
tale—the simple manner in which he relates the stir- 
ring incidents and hair-breadth escapes of his adven- 
turous life—carries the mind irresistibly back to the 
winter evening tales of childhood, and forcibly reminds 
us of the absorbing interest with which we used to 
devour the legends of the nursery. 

Though it purports to be the tale of a family, the 
work before us is the story of thousands. Varying the 
detail, with slight alterations, many, besides his two 
thousand descendants, may read their family history in 
the auto-biography of Mr. Fontaine. The persecutions 
and oppressions which drove him from his belle France, 
drove our ancestors to the rock of Plymouth, and peo- 
pled the wilds of a new world with the champions of 
civil and religious liberty. The protestants of Ger- 
many, the Huguenots of France, with the dissenters and 
congregationalists of England and Scotland, fled from 
their father-land, to seek a place in an unexplored wil- 
derness, where they might worship God, according to 
conscience and to reason. 

The early protestants were dragooned from place to 
place in Catholic Europe, and hunted down like beasts 





of the forest, Steadfast in their faith, they considered 
persecution a privilege ; torture, beatitude; and mar- 
tyrdom, glory; with spirits which oppression could not 
crush, nor cruelty tame, they had learned in the school 
of adversity, the worth of that freedom they could not 
enjoy. They it was who brought to the western he- 
misphere the germ of liberty, out of which the indepen- 
dence of these United States was unfolded to the world. 

Though history proper makes us acquainted with 
the grand features and general outline of those times, 
by revealing to us the persecutions and sufferings, and 
heroism of the noted few, we cannot catch from her 
formal manner, the spirit of the times. It is such works 
as the present, that complete the picture. Mr. Fon- 
taine takes us familiarly by the hand, leads us to his 
home, points us to the ruins of his church, which bigo- 
try had razed, and where persecution forbade him to 
minister. He conducts us thence with his neighbors to 
secret worship in the wood. And entering into their 
feelings, we follow him and them to prison, where we 
witness the sufferings, and are made fully acquainted 
with the condition of a Huguenot of the 17th century. 

Mr. Fontaine commences the annals of his family 
from his great grandfather, John de la Fontaine, who 
bore a commission in ‘* Les ordonances du Roy,” in the 
household of Francis I. He conducted himself so 
honorably and uprightly, that even after his father and 
himself had embraced protestantism at its first preach- 
ing in 1535, he remained in his office, and continued in 
it during the reigns of Henry II, Francis IJ, and until 
the second year of Charles IX. 

At the edict of Pacification, called the January 
Edict, granted in 1562, the protestants were lulled into 
false security, and induced to lay down their arms. 
John de la Fontaine trusting to the immunities guaran- 
tied to them, deemed himself secure without the protec- 
tion afforded by his office, and threw up his commission. 
Bat, continues our biographer, “Some of the sworn 
enemies of God and his gospel, who had long watched 
John de la Fontaine, and conceived a deep hatred 
against him, thought the time had now arrived when 
they might safely put him out of the way; and such 
a man being got rid of, it would be comparatively 
easy to disperse the rest of the congregation to which 
he belonged. 

“Tt was in the year 1563 that some of these ruffians 
were despatched from the city of Le Mans in search of 
him; and in the night time, when he least expected 
such a fate, he was dragged out of doors, and his throat 
cut; his wife, within a few weeks of her confinement, 
had followed him, hoping by her entreaties, to save his 
life; but she shared the same fate. 

“ James de la Fontaine, my grandfather, then thir- 
teen or fourteen years old, with Abraham, two years 
his junior, and another brother still younger, fled from 
the bloody scene, full of horror and consternation, with- 
out a guide save the providence of God, and no aim but 
to get as far as possible from the barbarians, who had 
in one moment deprived them of both father and mother, 
They did not stop until they reached Rochelle, then a 
very safe place for protestants, containing as it did, 
within its walls, many faithful servants of the living 
God. These poor lads were actually begging their 
bread when they arrived there, and were without any 
recommendation save their appearance. A charitable 
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shoemaker, who feared God, and was in easy circum- 
stances, received James into his house, and into his 
affections also, and taught him his trade. They all 
three lived poorly enough, until James reached man- 
hood ; he then entered upon commercial pursuits, and 
his career afterwards was comparatively prosperous. 
In the year 1603, he married, and had two daughters 
and one son, (James,) my father. He married again, 
but had no addition to his family; and better would 
it have been for him had he remained a widower, for 
his last wife attempted to poison him; and though un- 
successful, the affair became too notorious to be hushed 
up. She wascarried to prison, tried, and condemned to 
death. It so happened that Henry IV was then at 
Rochelle, and application was made to him for pardon ; 
he said before he granted it, he must see the husband 
she had been so anxious to get rid of. When my 
grandfather appeared before him, he cried out, ‘ Let her 
be hanged, let her be hanged, ventre saint gris! he is the 
handsomest man in my kingdom.’ I have seen his pic- 
ture, and it certainly did represent him as a handsome 
man. * * * * 

“I now proceed to my own father, who at an early 
age discovered great aptitude for study, and a very 
serious turn of mind. I was the youngest child of my 
parents, and have but little personal recollection of your 
grandfather, being only eight years old when he died, 
He was a man of fine figure, clear complexion, pure 
red and white, and of so dignified a deportment, that 
he commanded the respect of all with whom he came 
in contact. He absented himself on festive occasions, 
but never failed to visit every family in his flock twice 
a year. The sick and afflicted were visited as soon as 
their affliction was made known to him. When it was 
understood that he was praying with the sick, crowds 
would flock to hear him, filling the house—for you must 
know that in that district all were protestants, save 
four or five families. He was most zealous and affec- 
tionate, and employed all his knowledge, his talents, and 
his studies in the service of God. He had great learn- 
ing, quick and ready wit, clear and sonorous voice, 
natural and agreeable action, and he always made use 
of the most chaste and elegant language; and genuine 
humility, crowning the whole, gave such a charm to his 
discourses, that he delighted all who heard him. * * * 

“‘T now return to my own history. I went to Saintes 
to reside, in order to have the assistance of two able and 
pious ministers, Mr. Mainard and Mr. Borillak, in 
pursuing my theological studies. After awhile they 
also were cast into prison, and I returned home. 

“My brother Peter had been minister of my father’s 
parish ever since his death, and about this time he was 
seized under a ‘lettre de cachet,’ and confined in the 
castle of Oleron. The church at Vaux was levelled to 
the ground, and most of the churches in our province 
shared the same fate ; thus my neighbors could not reach 
a place of worship without great fatigue; and feeling 
compassion for them, as sheep without a shepherd, I felt 
myself called on to invite them to join me in my family 
devotions, The number who came soon increased to 
one hundred and fifty, and I then recommended to them 
not to come daily as heretofore. I frequently changed 
the days of assembling, giving previous notice to the 
people ; and we continued this endearing intercourse 
vainterruptedly during the whole winter. 








“A rumor prevailed that there were meetings in our 
parish, and that I was the preacher ; but we had no trai- 
tor in our ranks, and the papists were unable to disco- 
ver any thing with sufficient certainty to make a handle 
of. -Our holy intercourse continued without any draw- 
back till Palm Sunday, 1684. On that day some of my 
neighbors came to my house as usual, and not finding 
me there they retired to the wood behind my house, and 
one of their number, a mason by trade, who read very 
well, officiated as their pastor, He read several chap- 
ters from the Bible, the prayers of the church, a sermon, 
and they sang psalms. This meeting having been 
open, it was noised abroad, and on Holy Thursday 
from seven to eight hundred persons assembled on the 
same spot, the mason again their pastor ; and on Easter 
day the number increased to a thousand. * * * * 

“Warrants were issued; and the Grand Provost 
and his archers were in search of us. I was absent ; 
the country people, having had timely notice, hid them- 
selves in the wood, and after scouring the country, the 
archers found no one but the poor mason, who had offi- 
ciated; him they took, fastened to a horse’s tail, and 
dragged to Saintes, a distance of fifteen miles. They 
threatened him in all kinds of ways, and assured him 
that he would be hanged as soon as they reached the 
capital. It was late when they arrived—too late, they 
told him for him to be hanged that night, and that one 
solitary chance for life yet remained to him, and that 
was to recant without delay; for if he once got within 
the walls of the prison, a hundred religions would not 
save him from death.” 

Mr. Fontaine was also thrown into prison; and here 
commences the adventurous life of this singular man. 

At the revocation of the Edict of Nantes, after he 
had failed in the council of elders and ministers, to 
prevail on that body to resist persecution, and call on 
the protestants to take up arms in defence of their reli- 
gion, their lives, and their property, he found himself no 
longer useful as a minister, and fled from France, he and 
his ladye-love, in an open boat, and passed as drunken 
fishermen, under the guns of a man-of-war that guarded 
the coast against the escape of protestant refugees. He 
landed pennyless in England ; mortgaged the jewelry 
of his intended ; engaged in commerce ; married ; be- 
came a schoolmaster; then a preacher; afterwards a 
weaver ; then a manufacturer of calimancos, and a gro- 
cer. His skill and success.in the two last excited the 
admiration, and soon the envy and jealousy, of those 
around him. 

From England he retired to Cork, where he became 
a dyer and a manufacturer of broadcloths. Here he 
distinguished himself as a preacher, and was presented 
with the freedom of the city. But preaching from the 
decalogue, his sermon on the eighth commandment, 
“thou shalt not steal,” applied with so much force to 
some of his congregation, exciting them against him, 
that he deemed it expedient to resign his charge as 
minister. He again engaged in commerce; entered 
into the tobacco trade of Virginia; removed to Bear 
Haven; turned fisherman; became a justice of the 
peace ; was attacked by a French corsair ; he, assisted 
by his wife and children, defended themselves against 
great odds ; drove off the privateer, who recruited ; re- 
newed the attack ; battered down the house ; capitu- 
lated and carried his son off as a hostage. And he 
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himself became a pensioner of the British government. 
He retired from Bear Haven, always a poor man, and 
again became a schoolmaster. 

Amidst all his misfortunes, he contrived to give his 
children good educations. His sons, James, Peter and 
Francis, and his son-in-law, Matthew Maury, emigra- 
ted to Virginia about 1717; from whom have descended 
the Maurys and Fontaines of this country. 

Mr. Fontaine’s grandson, the Rev. James Maury of 
Albemarle county, was the tutor of our Jefferson and 
Madison, and the father of Mr. Maury of New York, well 
known in Virginia as the “‘ Old Consui.” Many. years 
ago, when in Europe, this last gentleman wishing to 
trace the relationship between his branch of the family, 
and the celebrated Abbé Maury, opened a correspon- 
dence with that dignitary, from which we venture the 
following extracts. 


** Paris, Sept. 8, 1777. 

“T have just received the letter, sir, with which you 
have honored me, and I hasten to thank you for the 
many polite things you are.so kind as to say of me, as 
well as for the desire you express to know whether we 
belong to the same family. From the details into which 
you enter, it would appear we have a common origin ; 
and in order that you may form your own opinion, I 
think 1 ought to tell you at once all I know of the 
name I bear. 

“ My family, down to my father inclusive, was origi- 
nally from Arnagon, a small village in Lower Dau- 
phiny, where they possessed several manors, and where 
they had professed the protestant religion for nearly 
two centuries. At the time of the revocation of the 
Edict of Nantes, my grandfather, who had eleven older 
brothers—himself too young to leave home with them— 
was brought up by one of his maternal relatives in 
another village, called Péage, three leagues distant from 
Arnagon,; he married there, and abjured ; and at the 
commencement of the present century he settled at 
Valais, a town in the county of Avignon, where my 
father died, after having re-established his fortune by 
commerce and an advantageous marriage. Thanks to 
his good example, and the education he gave his chil- 
dren, they have done well, and he had the satisfaction 
of living to witness my advancement. Having given 
you this history of the branch from which I spring, I 
will proceed to relate what I have heard of the others 
whom I have never known, 

“Immediately after the revocation of the Edict of 
Nantes, all our property was confiscated. The eleven 
brothers of my grandfather entered the king’s service ; 
three were killed at Mal Plaquet ; another made his for- 
tune, and died in 1762—he was a brigadier in the Royal 
Life Guards ; another settied on the confines of Peri- 
gord, or Guienne: but we have never had any inter- 
course with him, because of my grandfather having left 
his native place, and his children becoming orphans at 
an early age. We are in total ignorance of what has 
become of the remainder of the family. 

“ You see, sir, that in supposing yourself a descend- 
ant of one.of these dispersed children, you will find no 
illustrious titles : we have little to boast of but the honor, 
the virtues, and the reputation for honesty and upright- 
ness, which our ancestors always enjoyed in the neigh- 
borhood where they lived, Let us cherish the remem 








brance, so that we may never degenerate from those mo- 
dest and estimable privileges. Let their example serve 
us instead of the distinctions they could not transmit. 
“The conformity of name appears to indicate iden- 
tity of race. I wish with all my heart we could disco- 
ver the proof of it. For if we do spring from one stem, 
the separation cannot be far distant. It would be very 
agreeable to me to be related to a man who introduces 
himself with so much kindness as you do. But if it 
may not be by blood, it shall at any rate be by esteem, 
and the consideration and sineerity with which I have 
the honor to be, sir, your most obedient and very hum- 
le servant, “MAURY, (Jean Siffrein,) 
“Abbé de Pacadamie des arcades de Rome in 1773. 
Commendutaire de la Frenade, Chanoine, Vicaire 
Général qui official de Lombez qui Prédicateur or- 
dinaire du Roi. 
“To James Maury, of Virginia.” 


“ Paris, May 12, 1778. 

“T am no more in the habit, Monsieur, of being the 
slave of ceremony than youare. Your letters bespeak a 
man amiable, educated, and well-bred, and far from 
finding any fault with your conduct towards me, I am 
on the contrary much flattered. Do more justice to 
yourself and to me also, and above all make no apology 
when I alone am to blame. * * * * 


“You are then on the eve of returning to Virginia. 
I wish you all kinds of good luck. -I shall be overjoyed 
if I can be of any service to you in Paris during your 
residence in America. You should not doubt of ty 
wish to hear from you as soon as you arrive. Besides 
the ties of blood, which perhaps unite us, those of friend- 
ship are sufficient to inspire me with a lively interest. I 
entreat you to believe that I can never be indifferent to 
the success of a man who makes himself known with as 
much merit as you do. Tell your countrymen that they 
are dear to all France; that we wish for their ‘pros- 
perity ; that we glory in their triumphs; that we admire 
their courage, and respect their virtues; and that we 
could not feel more interested in a French army, than 
we are with the troops of Congress. Nothing is talked 
of here but the brave Americans; and we must ac- 
knowledge that for three years past, they have multi- 
plied actions calculated to keep up our admiration. 
This people is destined to play a grand part on the 
theatre of the world; but to whatever pitch of glory 
your descendants may rise, they will never forget the 
present generation, and the liberators of America will 
live forever in the memory of man. * * * * 


“T pray you to accept my wishes for your welfare at 
the moment of your departure ; and be assured of the 
distinguished consideration with which I have the honor 
to be, sir, your most obedient and very humble servant, 

“MAURY, 


“Abbé de la Frenade, &c. &c. 
“ James Maury, of Virginia.” 


The merit of rescuing this interesting little memoir 
from the dusty shelf, where it had remained for more 
than a hundred years, belongs toa lady. In the office 
of translator and compiler, she has acquitted herself with 
much grace, and deserves the thanks of the reading 
public, no less than of her two thousand kinsfolk to 
whom her work is dedicated. 





